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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Harlege of The A wistory of the family of Harley of 
Brampton. Pedi- Brampton Brian will be found in Collins’ 
gree ont ofthe Noble Families of Cavendish, etc. 

I wrote this The following concise pedigree contains 
saab in addition the armorial bearings of the 
different members of the family. 

“a.p. 1094.—1. Sir William Harley, Kt., lord of 
Harley in com. Salop, went to Jerusalem in the com- 
pany of Godfrey de Bullogne and Robert Curtois and 
Robert Steward, where they were made Knights of the 
Sepulcher. Married Katherine, daughter to Sir Jasper 
Croft, Kt., of Croft. 

**2. Nicholas Harley married Joane, d’. to Warren 
Bostocke of Bostocke in com. Chester, Esq. Sa. a fesse 
humed ar. 

“3. Sir William Harley married Alice, d’. of Sir John 
De-la-ber, Kt. Azure, a bend ar. cottisesd betweene 
6 marteletts or. 

“4. Richard Harley married Alice d. and heire of 
Robert Prestope. Or on a chiefe sable, J.J.J. or. 

“5. Robert Harley married Alice, d. of Sir Richard 
Pevelesdon, Kt. Sa. 3 mulletts ar. 

_ “6. Sir Richard Harley married Burga, d. and heire 
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to Sir Andrew Willsley of Willsley in com. Salop. Az. 
a frett of 10 pieces or a canton ar. 

“7, Sir Robert Harley married Margaret, eldest d. 
and co-heire of Sir Brian de Brompton, in her right lord 
of Brompton. Or 2 lions passant gules. 1296. 

“8, Sir Brian Harley married Elenor d. to Sir Roger 
Corbett of Morton. Or a raven pre. 

“9. Brian Harley, Esq., married Isold, second d. to 
Sir Ralph Lingham, Kt. Barry of 6 or and az., bend 
g., charged with 3 roses ar. 

“10. Jeffrey Harley, Esq., married Joyce d. to Sir 
John Birley of Birley in com. Hereff. “ Barry of 6 sa. 
and or on a cheife or, to pallets sa.; and in eschuchion 
barry of 6 erm. and g. 

“11. Sir John Harley married Jane, d. to Sir John 
Hacluit, Kt. of Eyton. Ar. 3 battaile axes g. 

“12. Richard Harley, Esq., married Katherine, d. to 
Sir Thomas Vaughan of Tretowre. Sa. a chevron and 
3 boies heads couped ar., encompassed w" 3 snakes vert. 

“13. John Harley, Esq., married Anne, d. to Sir 
Edward Croft of Croft. 

“14, John Harley, Esq., married Maud, d. and co- 
heire to James Warncombe. Sa. a fesse ar., damett 
charged w” 3 demy lions rampant betweene 3 besants 
each charged w™ an esscollop shell of the first. 

“15. Thomas Harley, Esq., married Margaret, d. to 
Sir Andrew Corbett of Morton, Kt. 

“16. Sir Robert Harley, Kt. of the Bath at the 
coronation of K. James, married Brilliana, second d. to 
Edward Lord Viscount Conway and Killala, by whom 
hee had Ed., Jno., Tho., Br., Dor., Marg. Sa. on a bend 
between 2 cottises a7., a rose and two armletts of the 
first.” 





_ Edward Harley, the eldest son of Sir Robert Harley, 
K.B., by his third wife, Brilliana, second daughter of 
Edward Viscount Conway, was born at Brampton Brian 
Castle on 21st October 1624. After a residence at 
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Magdalen Hall, Oxford, for two years, he left in October 
1640, and joined his father, then one of the members for 
Herefordshire, in London ; he was present at the open- 
ing of the Long Parliament, and at the trial of the Earl 
of Strafford in April following. Joining the forces of 
the Parliament under Sir William Waller in 1642, he 
soon received a commission as Colonel to raise a regi- 
ment of foot. Col. Harley served with distinction in 
many encounters, and was several times wounded. In 
1644-5 he was successively Governor of Monmouth and 
of a garrison at Canon Frome. On the disabling of 
Humphrey Coningsby, Col. Harley was chosen in his 
stead member for the county of Hereford 11th Septem- 
ber 1646, A zealous supporter of the Presbyterian party 
and one of its leading members in the House, he con- 
curred in the measure directed to check the growing 
power of the army; was one of the eleven members who 
were in June 1647 impeached by the army of high 
treason, and ultimately excluded by an order of the 
House, afterwards revoked. Having joined in the vote 
of the House (6th December 1648) that the king’s 
answer to the propositions from both Houses was a 
ground for them to proceed upon to the settlement of 
the kingdom’s peace, he and his father were among the 
number of the forty-one members seized by the army 
and temporarily imprisoned. According to Carte,’ Sir 
Robert formed a design for rescuing the king on his 
way to Westminster on the 24th January following, the 
execution of which was frustrated, either by the king's 
being carried by water to Whitehall, or the trial not 
coming on that day. During a temporary visit to 
Brampton Colonel Harley was summoned by Major 
Winthrop on the 8rd August 1650, to appear as a 
person disaffected to the government before the Commis- 
sioners of Militia at Hereford. A few days afterwards 
he was taken as a prisoner to Hereford, and liberated 
on the 10th August on his giving a written promise to 


1 Hist. of Engl., vol. iv, p. 604. 
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return to Sir Robert’s house in Westminster on the 18th 
June—he was not permitted to reside in Herefordshire 
for the next ten years. Elected member for that county 
in the Parliament of 1656 he was one of the members 
who were secluded by Cromwell, and who signed the 
remonstrance against the arbitrary measures of the Pro- 
tector. On the restoration of Charles II he was again 
elected for Herefordshire, and meeting the king at 
Dover was made Governor of Dunkirk. While in com- 
mand of that place he was made a Knight of the Bath. 
Having offered a strenuous opposition to the sale of 
Dunkirk to the French, he was superseded in the com- 
mand by Lord Rutherford in May 1661. Sir Edward 
was a member of the House in all the Parliaments 
during that reign. Entertaining the strong Presby- 
terian feelings of his family, Sir Edward did not take 
the oath of allegiance to King James II. At the Revo- 
lution Sir Edward and his son Robert raised a troop of 
horse at their own expense and marched to Worcester, 
of which place Sir Edward was made Governor by the 
gentlemen of that county, and his two sons were sent by 
him to tender his and their services to the Prince of 
Orange. He represented the county of Hereford in the 
several Parliaments called by King William III. Sir 
Edward Harley married first Mary, daughter of Sir 
Wm. Button, by whom he had four daughters; and 
secondly, Abigail, daughter of Nathanael Stephens, of 
Essington, Gloucestershire, Esquire: by her he had 
(among other children) Robert, afterwards Earl of Ox- 
ford, and Edward, auditor of the imprest in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Sir Edward died at Brampton &th Dec., 
1700. (Collins’ Noble Families of Cavendish, etc. ; Letters 
of Lady Brilliana Harley, edited by Lewis.) 


R. W. B. 
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‘SOME MEMORANDUMS TAKEN FROM MY GRANDFATHER’S 
PAPERS, SEPT. 25, 1725.1 


“Sir E. H. born Oct. 21, 1624. 

“In Sept. 1679 he was chosen knt. of the shire for Hereford 
without opposition. 

. “Mrs. Dorothy Mitchel, sister to my grandfather, and her 
husband dyed Dec. 1678. 

‘Mr. Richard Stephens, brother to my grandmother Harley, 
died Feb. 1678. 

“In the paper for 1680 he says: ‘ This Feby. 23, 1680, is 
the fifth time I have been chosen knight to serve in Parl* for 
the county of Hereford. I have besides been twice chosen a 
burgess for Radnor, April 1661, Feby. 1678. This time (Feby. 
1680) much endeavours were used ag' me. ‘The persons em- 
ployed for me committed many mistakes. Divers gentlemen 
laboured many ways unkindly to prejudice me. ‘The High 
Sheriff was not my friend. There was an intention to adjourn 
the election to Ledbury; yet the Lord, at whose dispose are all 
hearts, so ordered it that I was chosen without a negative, the 
county appearing in very great numbers for the Lord Scuda- 
more and myself; so that the charge was little above £100, 
whereas the expense might have been very great if a poll 

“In July 1683 his house at Bramton searched for arms.” 

“In the paper, Dec. 12, 1683, he says: “It pleased God to 
take out of this life, Aug. , late the Earl of Conway, rich in 
money, in the midst of building a magnificent structure at 
Ragley. He was born about four months after my birth, Feby. 
1624. He died childless, so that the male line of my dear 
mother’s family is extinct. He was in his sickness, whether 
sui compos is doubtful, prevailed upon by will to give away all 
his estate from his heirs, which was injustice, for his estate was 
not purchased, but left him by his and my grandfather. Most, 

“if not all the estate in Warwickshire derived from the family 
of Burdet by a daughter. This is not without the providence 
of God. Blessed be his name for giving me sixchildren. 1 am 
less then the least of God’s mercies. My father was in years, 
my mother had miscarried, and was likely to miscarry of me at 
Burton.” 


1 In the handwriting of Edward third Earl of Oxford. 

* It is probable, from his known opinions, that Sir Edward Har- 
ley was an adherent of Lord William Russell and Algernon Sidney, 
and therefore “fell under the suspicion of the government as a 
favourcr of the alleged Whig conspiracy. 
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DRAFT OF A LETTER OF SIR EDWARD HARLEY TO HIS WIFE. 
“ Dec. 10, (16)78. 


“I am very sorry for y® loss of Mrs. Weaver. She was a 
good Christian, and such are the security of y® places where 
they live; send word to whom she hath left her house. ‘The 
L* Herbert of Cherbury was well in y° House of Lords Satur- 
day last died yesterday morning of an apoplexy. I bless God 
for good rest last night, and abatement of paine this morning. 
I pray you give order that as good a doe as can be killed for 
Mr. Brabazon.! I wonder Francis Matthews is so slack w™ 
y° rents; you may, if you please, use Bucknell rents, but I 
have occasion for those at Wigmore. ‘There is no mention of 
y® tack money? due at y® lodge, and gathered by Wm. Aston. 
I examined carefully the cover of y° letter you sent me, but 
cannot find it was opened, unless the packett were cut when it 
came to you. I think y® seales were untouched. I wholly 
approve the way you propose for securing the court yards and 
stable ; you mention one inclosed from Mr. Jenks, but I found 
none in yo" letter. I think that is y® best way according as 
you write to engage Francis Prosser to ride his own mare if 
there be occasion for y° militia troope. I pray you send, for 
I cannot now write, to Mr. Clogie,® to desire him from me not 
to anything at Ludlow w“out my brother’s advice. I thought 
you had not desired y® children coming so soon, else 1 had 
not disappoynted the Shilton‘ orders. Yesterday I rec? letters 
from Brother Stephens and Mrs. Chomley, and a great present 
of chocolate from my sister. ‘The stories® of the Ludlow 
carrier, and others of y°® like nature, I doubt are false alarms 
to choake the belief of the true, but ’tis certain y® terrors are 
so great that many persons are even distracted w it, w™ I 
doubt not will one day, by God’s righteous vengeance, be 
charged to y° account of y® bloody antichristian idolatrie, who 


1 The Brabazon family were at this time owners of the manor and 
estate of Eaton near Leuminster, which previously belonged to the 
Hackluit family. (Price’s Leominster.) 

2 Money paid for the pasturage of cattle and sheep in the park. 

3 The Rev. Alexander Clogie died 24 Oct. 1698, having been in- 
cumbent of the parish of Wigmore fifty-one years. 

* The Rev. Mr. Birch kept a private school at Shilton near Bur- 
ford, Oxfordshire, where Robert, afterwards Earl of Oxford, his 
brother Edward, and the Lord High Treasurer Harcourt, and Lord 
Chancellor Trevor, were educated. (Collins, 207.) 

° This portion of the letter evidently refers to Titus Oates’ alleged 
Popish plot, and to the murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. 
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(as formerly did the enemies of Israell) in this conspiracy 
designed not to leave a remnant of y® reformed religion in any 
part of y° world. It appears now that Popish money was sent 
to New York, and those parts to supply y°® savages in their 
attempts agt New England. I thank God my pain is not so 
great as yesterday, but still remain very lame. Y" letter, 
w you call long, was very acceptable. The Lord be with 
* you and safeguard you, and if it be his blessed will vouchsafe 
us a happy meeting, and bless our children. Love and pray 
for y™ affect® Service to brother and sister. The packet for 
my house should have been sent by Mr. Woodhous.” 


“ Monday, Apr. 24, (16)82. 

Indorsed “The “Last week I wrote of your cosin Robin’s 
oP ot ny" visitation w' sickness. He returned from Ox- 
my brother then ford changed into a new mould ; appeared leaner 
in London upon than you saw him. My brother, with Dick and 
5 a Ae Tho Ned, came hither Thursday was senight. He 
Harley.” staid at Downton for some things of his to 

be brought by the carrier, so was not here 
until Friday night; before the next morning was distem- 
pered with an aguish rigor. Saturday went abroad with 
me. Lord’s-day was very ill—a pleurisy suspected until 
Monday noon, when the small-pox began to appear, and so 
continued to come forth without any ill symptom apprehended 
by physician, friends, or any about him, until Saturday last 
afternoon; was somewhat fainty yesterday, so continued 
though cordials were administered; at night changed mani- 
festly, and at midnight departed, I doubt not, to the heavenly 
rest which remains for the people of God. All his sickness 
was sweetened with continued holy ejaculations and discourses, 
and particular prayers to y® Lord for abundant grace to him 
while at Oxford. ‘The Lord sanctifie this great stroke to his 
good father, and to all his near relations. My humble supplica- 
tion is that you and your brothers may spiritually and truly 
improve this, not to be in bondage to the fear of death, to de- 
liver from which Christ died, but to make a right practical 
judgment of the end of life. That the limits are entirely at 
God’s dispose, and the activity and operation are due only to 
the glory of God; still remembring that neither we nor our 
services can be necessary or profitable to the Almighty; and 
as for our happiness it is not to be found till we be with God, 
which is best. Therefore, know that to forrage upon green 
corn is to impair the harvest. ‘The Lord give you and your 
brothers a right understanding to live without doubtfulness of 
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mind, in continual readiness for the call of our Lord, w™ can- 
not be unless you be constant and immoveable in the service 
of the Lord, whose grace I implore to keep you from the snare 
and leaven of sin. Acquaint your brothers and cousin what 
I write. The Lord be gracious to us. Many (who) never had 
the small-pox are afraid—three for the present gone from us. 
Matthew Hopkins was taken in the same manner as Rich. 
Mapp. How it will be with him only the Lord knows. 
Honest Rich‘ Bright is lately dead; Widow Smith of Ped- 
warden sick, We had need pray the savory salt may be pre- 
served amongst us. 

“ Your good uncle desires you that without surprise, and by 
degrees, you would acquaint your cosin Thomas with this 
manifestation of the will of God, w I pray may be sanctified 
unto him. .Thus far yesterday ; now Apr. 25 tells you that 
last night your dear cosin Robin, for his memory ought to be 
so (was buried in) the vault where my grandfather was buried, 
and under the arch of the wall, beneath where the alabaster 
monuments of Sir John Harley and Richard his son, buried in 
the 14" century, lay until in the wars defaced. 

“The enclosed is direction to inquire after one Joyce Wood, 
daughter of Cank of Burrington, by whose life one Sheffield 
holds there a tenement of mine. Send John Child some day 
to certifie you particularly thereof. I suppose Mr. Nicholas is 
younger son to the secretary, Sir Edward Nicholas. Yours 
came this day. Blessed be God for your health and your 
brothers. ‘Che Lord keep your minds in perfect peace, which 
cannot consist with any wandering from God. 

‘“* Pray that the Lord may vouchsafe graciously to spare his 
poor servants here. I am heartily grieved for your cosin 
Cholmley. My affect? service to your aunts and your cosin Ric. 
Stephens. The,Lord keep his fear in your heart and your 
brothers, and preserve and bless you.’ 


“Hereford Ss. Wigmore Hundred. July 19, 1692. 


‘* An assessment upon the townshipp of Upper and Neather 
Kingsham for the second quarterly paym' of the poll (ending 
y° third day of August next) granted to their Ma" by vertue 
of an Act of Parliament entituled: An Act for raiseing money 
by a Poll, payable quarterly for one year, for the carrying on a 
vigorous war against France. 


1 This letter was probably addressed to his son Robert. The 
cousins (referred to as Robin, Dick, and Ned) were children of the 
writer’s younger brother, Thomas Harley, of Kinsham Court in the 
county of Hereford, Esq., by his wife Abigail, daughter to Sir Richard 
Saltinstall, Knt. He had four sons who died issueless. (Collins.) 
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Thomas Harley, Esq., for mainteyning the fifth p* £ « d. 
of a horse to serve in the militia . 00 04 00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harley, widd. poll 00 01 00 
Mary Edwards, servant, poll - 00 01 00 
Patience Williams, servant, poll - 00 01 00 
Edward Davies, servant, poll - 00 01 00 
Richard Tippins, husbandman, poll . 00 01 00 
“‘(Here follow the names of 45 persons similarly 
charged) —_— 
Total 02 14 00 
“ James Woodhouse 
* William Duppa 
“We retorne for collector Thomes Rees (tayler) and Edward 


Williams. 
““J. Walsham (L. S.) 
“Tho. Owen P.(L.8.)” 


i Asseassors. 








MONA ANTIQUA. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CAERLEB. 


Tue well-known Mona Antiqua of Rowlands is in the 
hands of all Welsh antiquaries, and is most justly 
esteemed as a work far in advance of its day, however 
fanciful some of the learned author’s conclusions may 
have been. With the view of carrying on the researches 
begun by Rowlands more than a century and a half ago, 
. several members of the Association in Anglesey have 
resolved on making a systematic survey of the whole 
island in respect of its Early Remains ; and the follow- 
ing paper, as well as those which have been lately pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Association, is to be taken 
as forming part of this scheme. It is expected that the 
series of papers to which this will give rise may be con- 
tinued unbroken in successive numbers of the Journal ; 
until, with the Parochialiu of Rowlands, and the Mona 
Mediceva of the Editor, a comprehensive account of all 
the antiquities of the island may thus have been fur- 
nished to the Association. 
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Wuen Suetonius crossed the Menai, we are told he 
did so with the avowed intention of destroying utterly 
the Druids, whom he regarded as the chief instigators 
of revolt against the Roman power. Having, with sur- 
prising energy, effected a landing and gained a victory 
on the Anglesey coast, we may suppose that he would 
pursue the objects of his resentment to their favourite 
haunts and remote strongholds, amongst which Tref 
Dryw—the town or abode of the Druid—is noticed by 
tradition as one of the most celebrated. We can well 
picture to ourselves the Roman invader emerging, in his 
pursuit, from the dense forests which at that period over- 
spread the island, upon such an open space as that at 
Caerléb adjoining Tref-Dryw, and throwing up intrench- 
ments, from the central position of which he could with 
security complete his plan of extermination. Here he 
would find every requisite for camp purposes; abundance 
of wood and water, and it would appear stones also, in- 
asmuch as a line of rude masonty is still traceable along 
the south-eastern inner rampart of the camp. What- 
ever may be thought of this supposition, it is certain 
that there is something in the loose arrangement of the 
boulder-stone foundations observable here, which sug- 
gests that Caerléb may have been a fortified retreat of 
the Britons prior to its occupation by the Romans, and 
its adaptation to their angular mode of defence. This 
supposition is strengthened by the circumstance that the 
rampart, where the stonework occurs, projects with an 
irregular curve, whereas the other defences are allof them 
straight lines without masonry. We may notice also that 
the central structure, which occupies the place of a pra- 
torium, is circular, and of the form and dimensions of a 
British hut. This may, however, have been the home 
of a Romanized Briton, erected immediately after the 
departure of his oppressors; and the true site of the 
pretorium may be indicated by a square but rather im- 
perfect outline of stones nearer to the north-east side of 
the area. 

It is recorded that Suetonius placed garrisons in the 
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conquered villages of the island, many of which, owing 
to their scattered extent and weak defences, he would 
probably regard as untenable by small detachments, 
without the addition of new works suitable to the num- 
bers and strength of each garrison. Whether Caerléb 
is an instance of the kind, and whether it stands upon 
an outskirt of the original Druidical town of Tréf Dryw, 
supposing such a town to have existed, cannot now be 
determined. ‘his district evidently required the pre- 
sence of a restraining force; and the Roman general, 
upon his arrival at Tréf Dryw, would find other motives, 
besides his hostility to the Druids, to commence a station 
here. 
About three hundred yards distant, in a northerly 
direction, flourished the Celtic town of Trefwry, marked 
on the Ordnance Map, and slightly noticed by Mr. Row- 
lands. It is said to have extended along the south bank 
of the river Braint, from an elevated spot a little higher 
up the stream than Tre-ifan, down to the public road 
and bridge at Sarn-las, a distance not far short of half 
a mile. In a southerly direction it may have approached 
very near to the intrenchment of Caerléb. It is 
stated that when its foundations were finally removed 
a great many years ago, a number of coins were dis- 
covered, chiefly Roman. Two upright and prominent 
stones in a field are all that now remain to mark 
its eastern extremity, and a cluster of circular founda- 
tions near to Sarn-las Bridge (visited by our Association 
in 1860) indicate its western boundary. The walls and 
fences upon the farm of Tre-ifan bear evidence to the 
extent of this primitive town, from the site and founda- 
tions of which their stone materials are wholly derived. 
It seems clear that the country, which stretches away 
from this point towards the coast and the camp at Rhudd- 
gaer, was thickly inhabited about the Roman period, 
which well accounts for the position of these stations. 
Caer-léb is situated in the parish of Llanidan, Anglesey, 
three-quarters of a mile from the village of Bryn-siencyn, 
and about seventy yards to the left of the road leading 
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from Barras, on the Menai Strait, into the interior of 
the island. ‘The works consist, as may be seen from the 
annexed plan, of a squared enclosure, three sides of 
which are nearly equal; but the fourth is curved, and 
cut off somewhat towards the south-east corner, where 
there are foundations of what may have been a tower, 
but in their present state could not support a heavy 
superstructure. An outer bank and double ditch sur- 
rounded the camp on all sides, and still remain tolerably 
entire, excepting at the south-east corner, where the 
mound has been levelled. The Rev. Hugh Prichard 
and myself, believing that an investigation of its masonry 
might reflect some light on the history of the place, 
obtained Lord Boston’s kind permission (upon whose 
property the camp is situated) to commence a limited 
search. Accordingly on Friday, Nov. 3, two men were 
set to work at the east angle of the inner entrenchment, 
marked d on the plan. Here, although the surface was 
promising, we were disappointed to find beneath it the 
rudest construction of stones and earth. Our evening’s 
work closed with the discovery of a silver coin (groat) 
of Henry V or VI, minted at Calais. Odv., HENRIC. DI. 
GRA. REX. ANGL.ET.FRANC.; /év., VILLA. CALISIE, and 
POSVI. DEVM. ADIVTOREM.MEVM. On Saturday the 4th 
operations were renewed at the circular foundation,— 
diameter, 18 feet ; thickness of walls, 3 feet 6 inches ;. 
marked @ on the plan. ‘The outer side of the wall, to 
the north-west (marked 0 on the plan), was first exposed, 
and was shewn to be like the other buildings, of very 
rude masonry. Here was found a denarius of Postumus. 
Obv., radiated head to the right; legend, imp .c . Postv- 
Mvs.PF.AvG. Rev., the emperor standing, in a military 
habit, holding a globe and the hasta transversely ; legend, 
SAECVLI. FELICITAS. A small stone mortar and frag- 
ments of pottery also came to light. ‘The digging being 
continued, a perforated disc of hard black stone was dis- 
covered within the building, four inches and two-eighths 
in diameter, and one inch and one-eighth in thickness, 
where the hole is at the centre; and bevelled to the 
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thickness of an inch at the outer edge, which is some- 
what rounded. A portion of rude masonry (marked ¢ 
on the plan), was this day uncovered. It appeared to 
be a kind of chamber, measuring about 10 feet each 
way, with walls 3 feet 6 inches thick ; but nothing like 
a paved floor was found within. ~ Whilst digging so as 
to expose the outer side of this mass of stonework, a 
bronze fibula, in perfect preservation, was met with ; 
also a fragment of Samian pottery, with animal remains, 
and a portion of a muller. 

On the following Monday the interior of the circular 
building was cleared out, and it was found to have been 
floored with slabs of limestone. More than one half of 
this floor had evidently been disturbed on some previous . 
occasion. In the centre of the hut was found a large 
stone mortar i situ, the upper edge being about the 
level of the floor. Diameter of the circular hole, 1 foot; 
depth, 6 inches. At one side of the hut, close to the 
wall, was what had evidently been the fireplace; layers 
of burnt matter (a kind of red ash) being found there, 
whilst around were scattered numerous teeth and bones, 
principally of the ox, also a few oyster-shells. Part of 
a well-finished quern (the upper stone), grooved, and a 
green glass stud, were discovered upon the floor. Within 
the area of the inner square there is an elevated plat- 
form about nine yards wide, which extends along the . 
north-eastern breastwork, and is of questionable origin. 
Here we made a small excavation (marked e on the plan) 
with the view of ascertaining its character, and found 
that, to the depth of 3 feet, it consisted of a friable 
black mould, seemingly of peat, such as a florist might 
desire. Beneath it were numerous fragments of marine 
shells, apparently those of the periwinkle; and one 
piece of pottery of doubtful antiquity. Connecting this 
circumstance with the discovery of an English coin at 
its eastern extremity, we are justified in supposing it to 
be a work of a comparatively recent date. 

The examination of this enclosure has thus far proved 
fruitful in results, shewing that it has evidently been 
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inhabited by Romans or Romanized Britons. It is not, 
however, placed in such a situation as would generally 
be chosen by a Roman engineer, being in a swamp, and 
commanded by rising ground on two sides ; though the 
double ditches, when originally made, and filled with 
water, must have been a formidable defence. The inner 
wall, or rather mound, too, was probably higher than 
it is at present. The road from Barras, which passes to 
the north-east of the camp, runs upon the line of an old 
paved way which is still traceable in places, and was 
within a few years very perfect, at the point where it 
crossed Rhosfawr. 

Lord Boston has signified his intention to open up 
. more of the space within the camp; and doubtless many | 
interesting details connected with domestic life in this 
country, during the time of its occupation by the Ro- 
mans, will thus be brought to light. 

About twenty-five paces north-west of these earth- 
works there stood, some thirty years ago, the ruins of a 
large house, described by the tenant who removed it as 
being 24 yards long by 18 wide. Its walls were from 
4 to 5 feet thick, consisting of large boulders, a great 
number of which, owing to their size, he had much dif- 
ficulty in displacing. It had the sills of several wide 
windows in position. Retaining in view the history of 
. the locality, we may not be far wrong in supposing that 
the stone materials of this house were taken from the 
- neighbouring ruins of an earlier date. In time of dis- 
turbance and war its occupants are traditionally reported 
to have sought refuge in the adjacent camp. This house 
is unnoticed by Mr. Rowlands, and its name is at pre- 
sent unknown. Appended are woodcuts of the fibula, 
actual size, and stone disc half the size. ‘This latter, 
though in shape identical with the spindle-whorls, is 
apparently too large and heavy to have been used for 
the same purpose. 

W. Wynn Wittrams, Menaifron. 

Jan. 26, 1866. Hvueu Pricuarp, Dinam. 
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ARVONA ANTIQUA. 


ANCIENT DWELLINGS, OR CYTTIAU, NEAR LLANLLECHID. 


THERE are various curious remains of an ancient people, 
such as circular, elliptical, and rectangular enclosures, 
mounds, and carneddau still traceable along and on the 
confines of the crown lands in Carnarvonshire; but 
these relics of former ages are rapidly disappearing, and, 
before long, land clearers, or farm improvers, will have 
succeeded in sweeping them all away. It is to be de- 
plored that accurate drawings and descriptions of such 
remains were not made some sixty years ago, before the 
building of the innumerable boundary walls had com- 
menced. Had such a work been undertaken by any 
competent person, much useful information would thus - 
have been stored, which would be invaluable when 
comparing the antiquities of Wales with those of other 
countries. Still, however, the work of destruction has 
not been complete. The massiveness of numbers of 
these structures has preserved them from entire demoli- 
tion; and the remoteness of others from the inhabited 
parts of the country has partially saved them from 
spoliation. ‘Though not in such a good state of pre- 
servation as could be desired, they may be delineated 
with sufficient accuracy, as they still retain certain dis- 
tinctive features; and it is with the intention of rescuing 
a few of these monuments from utter oblivion that the 
following notice is written. 

In order to show the number and position of objects 
of antiquarian value in this immediate neighbourhood, 
which there is reason to believe is a fair example of other 
parts of Snowdonia, there will be appended to this paper 
a map of a portion of the parishes of Llanllechid and 
Llandegai, indicating the site of such remains; and on 
it will be observed the letters a B c placed near certain 
marks. These letters indicate respectively circular or 
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other enclosures, which, though in some respects similar 
to each other, have points of difference which entitle 
them to a separate classification. a represents simple 
circular or elliptical enclosures of various diameters; B 
represents two or more of such enclosures surrounded 
by a wall; c represents certain apartments nestled in a 
wall and generally opening into a common area. There 
can be little doubt that the whole of these structures, 
with probably a few exceptions, were the homesteads of 
the ancient inhabitants. Whether they were all inhabited 
by the same race and at the same period, it is difficult 
to determine. The remains themselves are all equally 
simple in construction, having no architectural orna- 
ments of any kind. But since the detached huts appear 
most primitive, I will describe them first. 

These detached enclosures vary in diameter from 
about three yards to eleven, or even twelve yards. 
They are not invariably circular, but upon the whole 
their form is a very near approach to the perfect circle. 
The foundation stones appear to have been sunk in the 
ground, and large stones were chosen for this purpose. 
The breadths of the walls vary considerably ; but in no 
case have any been observed much less than a yard in 
thickness. The stones facing the inside were placed 
upon each other very carefully, and presented an even 
surface; the outside stones were not so carefully ar- 
ranged, but look as if heaped up without the slightest 
attention to outward appearance. No remains of cement 
can be discovered in the walls, and consequently it is 
inferred that no mortar was used in their erection. 
There has, however, been discovered one solitary ex- 
ception to this, which will shortly be referred to. 
Whether the stones used were altogether undressed can 
hardly be ascertained. ‘The entrance to these huts was 
in breadth from two to six feet. The present ruinous 
condition of these dwellings precludes the possibility of 
determining, with any degree of certainty, whether 
there were any windows or chimneys then in requisition. 
It is likewise quite as difficult to ascertain the height of 
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the walls; but drawing a conclusion from the varying 
breadth of the foundations they must have differed in 
height. At present they are, in nearly all cases, mere 
foundations, but where the ruins are rather plentiful, 
the debris is a few feet in height, and the walls might 
have varied from four to eight feet in height. Whether 
the roof was conical and composed of overlapping 
stones, or whether branches of trees laid from wall to 
wall formed the covering, cannot, from the present state 
of preservation of these huts, be satisfactorily answered ; 
but most probably both kinds of roofs were common, 
local circumstances determining the selection of either. 
It is not unlikely that the walls and roof were covered 
with turf which would at once answer the double pur- 
pose of protecting from the weather and of causing the 
hut to appear, from a distance, a mere mound of earth. 
The spots on which these remains are found are dry, 
but, if not otherwise protected than at present, many of 
them must have been much exposed, being open to the 
prevailing winds. 

On the north-west side of the Gyrn, between the 
Llefn and the brook Afon-y-llan, there are traces of 
thirty-three detached enclosures. Their entrances face 
the rising sun, as it appears over the summit of Moel 
Wnion. On the other side of the brook there are traces 
of eleven circular enclosures. Their entrances face the 
setting sun. For some hours in the morning the shadow 
of Moel Wnion spreads over these latter huts, hence the 
position of the entrances thereto. In this neighbour- 
hood are vestiges of walls and roads. One of the track- 
ways passes over the ridge between Gyrn mountain and 
Moel Wnion and going down the ravine leading to the 
Aber Waterfall, probably joined the Bwlch-y-ddeu-faen 
road. I have, however, only traced it for a short dis- 
tance in that direction. It is called Llwybr-yr-Offeiriad. 
On the top of the ridge close to this road is a circular 
enclosure eleven yards in diameter. Another trackway 
leading from this group of huts passes over the Llefn 
mountain into the valley on the other side. ‘There isa 
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tradition here that the Roman road passed somewhere 
across these mountains, but I have been unable to 
identify any of the various trackways with what might 
have been a Roman road. Liwybr-yr-Offeiriad appears 
as if it went no further than the group of enclosures 
already described, but it might have gone on to Rhiw- 
goch. Although vestiges of roads and walls still remain, 
it is rather a curious fact that there are no indications 
that the land in the immediate neighbourhood of these 
detached huts was ever cultivated. It remains to be 
ascertained whether this remark will apply to all dis- 
tricts, where such remains are found. If it is found to 
be generally applicable, the inference that the inha- 
bitants were ignorant of the use of corn, that they 
lived upon the produce of the chase and of their herds, 
and that they were in a low state of civilisation can 
hardly be avoided. To suppose that they obtained their 
supplies from other parts would be to grant too much ; 
but, if it could be proved that these huts were occupied 
by shepherds and their families during the summer 
months only, then the above. conclusion would have to 
be modified. 

Much light could have been thrown upon these points 
had a trustworthy account been kept of such objects as 
have been found in these huts. The village already 
described has been swept away, and seven sheep-pens 
and two large reservoirs have been partly built with the 
stones. One reliable account only have I succeeded in 
obtaining of the contents of one of these dwellings, 
which was given me by a workman employed in clear- 
ing the stones away. This hut consisted of two rooms, 
a smaller one leading out of a larger one. ‘The floor of 
the larger room was rudely paved, and in its centre was 
a raised platform, or table of stones, six feet long, about 
four broad, and nearly two feet high. In-a corner of 
this room was a quantity of wood ashes and fragments 
of pottery. The flags were placed on a layer of clay, 
and clay-mortar was used in the platform, but not in the 
walls of the hut. The spot where this hut stood is near 
a place called Pant-lladron— Thieves-hollow. 
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A very perfect example of these detached abodes was 
broken into about fifty years ago by an old man who 
supplied me with the following particulars. It stood in 
a field called Buarthau, on Gerllan farm belonging to the 
Hon. Col. Pennant. It had the appearance of a mound 
of earth, and a colony of ants had made a lodgment 
on it. Upon clearing a portion of the soil away, slabs of 
stone came in view; and upon removing these, an under- 
ground house was exposed. The walls and beehive- 
shaped roof were built of large stones. The entrance 
was four feet high and three broad. ‘The stones about 
the doorway were cemented with cockle-shell mortar. 
The floor was of tempered earth, such as is met with at 
present in mountain farm-houses. The fire-place was 
opposite the door, and contained an iron grate, the bars 
of which were very close to each other. This grate was 
thrown away, being too much corroded to be of any 
use. A hole above the fireplace served as an escape for 
the smoke. About a wheelbarrow full of wood ashes 
were on the hearthstone. Around the fireplace several 
large stones were placed, as if for seats. My informant 
told me that he and another man rifled and destroyed 
this hut in the vain expectation of discovering hidden 
treasures. 

The woodashes found in these cytéiau, as they are 
called, prove that the fuel used when they were occu- 
pied was wood. At present there is not a single tree 
near these remains. The mountain all around presents 
a bleak and barren aspect. But the sides of these hills 
were at one time clothed with oak and other forest 
trees. This was their state in the first Edward’s time, 
who shewed an anxious care to root up and destroy 
these forests ; and even so late as the Wars of the Roses 
they were well wooded. According to a tradition re- 
corded by Sir J. Wynne in his history of the Gwydir 
Family, “ all Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Denbigh shires 
seemed to be but one forest.” This remark applies to 
the time when the wars between the rival houses raged. 


The finding of wood ashes in these huts is consequently 
15? 
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no indication of their age, for wood was burnt so long as 
trees were plentiful, and so late as three hundred years 
ago they were not scarce. . 

It is not improbable that some of these cyttiau were 
occupied to a comparatively late period, and that they 
were slightly improved by their later and somewhat more 
refined occupants. This appears to have been the case 
with the beehive-shaped hut broken into by the old man 
previously mentioned ; for with the peculiarities of the 
ancient abodes, it contained what-would probably in the 
most remote ages be considered as superfluous appen- 
dages, such as an iron grate and mortared entrance. 
Mortar made of cockle and other shells is often met 
with in the oldest occupied houses in this and neigh- 
bouring parishes, and it has been suggested from this, 
and from the heaps of shells which are now and again 
met with in the ground, that shell-fish formerly formed 
an important article of consumption. Miss Angharad 
Llwyd, in her History of Anglesey, states that the first 
time that the inhabitants of Anglesey were constrained 
to eat shell-fish was in the year 990, in which year the 
Danes arrived and ravaged the whole island; a famine 
ensued and the islanders resorted to the sea sands for 
support. The~ following extract from Lilyur Ieuan 
Brechva is given in support of the above assertion :— 

“ Naw cant a phedwar ugain a deg y diffaethwyd Mén 
gan y Genedl Ddu. Bu am yr un ameer rhyfelu, a 
lladdgarwch mawr rhwng pendefigion Gwynedd a 
Phowys; ac bu rhyvel rhwng Meredydd ab Owain, ac 
Ithel ab Morgan Brenin Morganwg, achos anrhaith 
gwyr Meredydd yn eu newyn. Gan drudaniaeth a’r amser 
hwnnw y dechrewyd bwytta cregyn y mor.” (‘In the year 
990 Anglesey was devastated by the black race (Danes). 
About the same time there was much war and slaughter 
between the chiefs of Gwynedd and Powys, and there 
was war between Meredith ap Owen and Ithel ap Mor- 
gan, king of Glamorgan, on account of the rapine made 
by Meredith’s people during their famine. Owing to 
the scarcity at that time commenced the habit of eating 
seashells.”) 
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This is explicit enough, but whether strictly correct 
appears capable of a doubt. Mr. W. Wynn Williams, 
speaking of Roman remains found at Rhyddgaer, An- 
glesey, adds, ‘And quantities of cockle-shells were 
found at the same time and place.” Arch, Camb., 3 s., 
vol. ii, p. 326. If these things were deposited together, 
these shell-fish were eaten either from necessity or as a 
luxury previous to 990 a.p, but they might have been 
the only available support of the famished islanders in 
that year. It is not unlikely that the inhabitants of 
Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, and other places bordering 
upon the sea, from very early times found an inex- 
haustible supply of wholesome food in the sea, and that 
upon the failure of supplies from the chase, precarious 
crops, or suicidal wars, fish were more generally eaten. 
This supposition will account for the depth of earth 
which has been found upon heaps of shells; but even 
allowing that shell-fish were eaten ages ago, the question 
as to when the discovery was made that shells were 
convertible into cement, and when the same began to 
-be used for building purposes, remains to be answered ; 
most probably it can boast no great antiquity. 

I have been thus particular with this description of 
the buildings, because, though similar in construction to 
another class of huts which have come under my notice 
and which I have already referred to under the letter B, 
they are in many respects inferior thereto, and in no 
case have I heard of any quern, or handmill, having 
been found in these detached circular huts, though they 
have been discovered rather plentifully in the home- 
steads 1 shall next mention. 

The chief characteristic of this second class of en- 
closures is that they are protected by a surrounding 
wall of uncemented masonry into which they all open. 
Access is obtained to the area by a single passage 
through the exterior wall. The predominating form of 
these dwellings is likewise circular, though occasionally 
elliptical. In size they are greater than those previously 
described. The land in the immediate vicinity has been 
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under cultivation, the furrow-ridges being clearly de- 
fined. These ridges vary from two to three yards in 
breadth. Small] patches of ground were thus ploughed, 
and often the furrows in adjoining fields form angles 
with each other. : 

The accompanying ground plan of one of these enclo- 
sures, with its internal huts, correctly represents this class 
of homesteads. But were the central circles moved up to 
the wall it would have a better claim to be considered 
as a type of its class. It should be borne in mind that 
the huts in this kind of enclosures differ as to arrange- 
ment, number, and form; sometimes touching each 
other, at others they are ten yards apart; in size, they 
vary from twelve to thirty-five feet in diameter ; in form, 
from a perfect circle to an ellipse. 

Upon reference to the plan of an ancient homestead 
near Tanybwlch, which is represented in its present 
mutilated state, it will be observed that it has the ap- 
pearance of having been protected by two walls, the 
inner being much thicker than the outer. On the west 
side it will be seen that a modern wall has been built 
upon an old wall; on the north ‘side a few traces of this 
wall are still to be seen. It was removed by a late 
tenant of the farm, who informed me that it was con- 
tinued all along the border of the ridge, which is repre- 
sented on the plan, and joined the wall on the west. 
Whether this outer wall was continued further up the 
eastern side than it is at present, could not be ascer- 
tained ; most probably it was not continued on the 
south, the ground in that direction having an abrupt 
ascent. ‘This outer wall was not equidistant throughout 
its whole length from the inner wall. The intervening 
space between both walls, and the narrow terrace on the 
south is furrow-marked. The inner enclosure, which 
measures from north to south one hundred and sixty- 
four feet, from east to west one hundred and forty feet, 
was protected by a wall, the debris of which in some 
places is twenty-six feet wide. Within the area are 
four apartments marked in plan a, 6, c,d. The two 
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central apartments measure respectively thirty-one by 
thirty feet, and twenty-three by twenty feet. The en- 
trances to these enclosures have their side stones still 
standing and are respectively six and five feet broad. 
Several of their foundation stones retain their original 
position, and from these it can be ascertained that the 
breadth of the walls was six feet. Drawing a con- 
clusion from the dimensions of these two enclosures 
and their general features, one should suppose that they 
were appropriated to the live stock. The apartments 
marked ¢ and d are close to the surrounding wall and 
are each of them about twenty feet in diameter. Their 
entrances are very indistinct, and both are in a dilapi- 
dated condition ; din particular can barely be made out,c 
is filled with stones and rubbish ; and of stones a sufficient 
‘quantity still remains to convert the unshapely heap into 
a good hut. Between these two are vestiges of a wall 
twenty-seven feet long by five feet thick. The whole of 
the area,in which these enclosures stand, is comparatively 
level, and evidently some care must have been bestowed 
upon it to produce so even a surface ; but at present it is 
disfigured by heaps of stone such as that to the east of 
enclosure a, and that which projects from e, and haw- 
thorns and brambles have sprung up within. On the 
south side the area is about nine feet lower than the 
terrace above, but it is a few feet higher than the terrace 
on the north side. As will be seen from the plan, a few 
stones remain in what might have been their original 
position, but large quantities have been carted away. 
A late tenant of Tanybwlch farm informed me that a 
labourer contracted with the landlord to clear the whole 
away for £4, but after a few days’ work he gave the 
undertaking up in despair. The plots, marked in the 
plan “ ploughed land,” are at present under cultivation, 
but the small terraces already mentioned are too small 
to receive the attention of the modern farmer. I have 
observed that in other places, where this description of 
enclosures are found, pieces of ground no larger than a 
moderate sized garden have plough marks on them. 
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It has already been stated that querns, or handmills, 
have been found among the ruins of this class of-huts. I 
shall now enumerate such as have come under my notice. 
The present tenant of Bodfeirig farm, in the parish of 
Llandegai, discovered acertain number when clearing his 
fields, the greater part of which he destroyed ; but, upon 
being told what they were, he saved a few of the pieces ; 
a metallic arrowhead and iron scoria were found at the 
same place by the same person. A rather flat unshapely 
quern was discovered by the occupier of Buarthberan, a 
small mountain farm at the foot of Voel Rhiwen, in the 
_ parish of Llanddeiniolen. The upper stone only was in 

his possession when I was in that neighbourhood. It 
had around the perforating hole a groove, and branching 
therefrom at right angles to each other, four others into 
which small bars of iron might have been fitted to move’ 
the stone with greater ease and rapidity when grinding. 
A quern was likewise picked up, when a field near Tany- 
bwlch, im this parish, was being cleared of a group of 
these circular buildings. In a field called Maes-gwyn, 
belonging to Plas-ucha farm, in the parish of Llan- 
llechid, a grit stone with a large hole scooped out of 
the centre was dug out of the ground as a drain was 
being cut through one of these enclosures. Mr. Elias 
Williams, Bronwydd, an intelligent farmer, informed me 
that he had seen iron bars of different lengths picked 
up from amongst the ruins of one of these homesteads ; 
the site of whith is marked on the map, and is midway 
between Bronwydd and the Bryn Quarry. Other stone 
utensils have been discovered in various parts, but since 
I have been unable to ascertain whether they were 
found among the debris of such enclosures as these, I 
have refrained from mentioning them, but upon some 
future occasion I may revert to them. 

Taking everything connected with these ancient 
homesteads into consideration, it may safely be inferred 
that whenever, or by whomsoever inhabited, they were 
the residences of a people acquainted with some of the 
arts of civilised life. 
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The chief characteristic of the third class of enclo- 
sures, denominated, for the sake of distinction, c en- 
closures, is the arrangement of the apartments either 
on one side, or all around a common surrounding wall, 
and the intervening space between one apartment and 
another filled with stones. As in class B, the chambers 
generally open into a common area, access to which is 
obtained by a single entrance. The chambers them- 
selves vary in shape from a circle to an oblong, and in 
size they differ considerably. 

This class of enclosures will be better understood 
from the accompanying plans, which represent two en- 
closures, the one apparently a modification of the other. 

The first stands on Ffridd Corbre, about three hun- 
dred yards north-west of a curious cut in the hill, which 
goes by two names, Ffos-y-Rhufeiniad and Bwlch-y- 
Nylchi. Leading to this enclosure is an ancient zigzag 
road, about two yards broad, which runs along the foot 
of a ridge, having on its sides a few stones, by the help 
of which it,can be traced for a few hundred yards; its 
direction is first east and then north-east. When 
within about twenty yards of the enclosure its breadth 
is increased to about three yards, and large stones still 
remain on its sides, which have the appearance of 
having formed a passage to the enclosure. The proper 
entrance to the enclosure is ten feet long, with an uni- 
form breadth of eight feet. Arranged along the south 
side of this enclosure are three apartments, the en- 
trances to which are respectively, commencing at the 
east, five, six and a-half, and six feet broad, whilst the 
passages to each are seven feet long. The apartments 
themselves are circular, with a diameter of eighteen 
feet. On the west side is a single apartment, ten feet in 
diameter, with an entrance one and a-half feet broad. 
The internal area into which these apartments open is 
level with a solitary flat stone, eight and three-quarters 
feet long by three and a-half feet broad, lying eight and 
a-half feet from the inner surface of the northern sur- 
rounding wall, having by its side an old hawthorn 
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tree. It will be observed that the enclosure measures 
from east to west one hundred and twenty feet, and from 
north to south ninety feet. The height of the sur- 
rounding wall on the south side is a few feet above the 
external ground. On the north and west there is a fall 
of about ten feet in the ground (the enclosure being on 
a natural platform), and stones cover the whole of this 
bank; but, properly speaking, no wall remains. A 
sheep-pen and modern wall, adjoining this enclosure, 
were most probably constructed of stones quarried 
from these remains. Upon clearing a portion of one 
of these apartments of rubbish, which had accumulated 
by the side of the wall, it was observed that the wall 
was evenly built of large stones, but no further dis- 
covery was made. The great breadth of the entrance 
to these apartments is not easily accounted for; whe- 
ther occupied by cattle or people, such an entry ap- 
pears unnecessarily wide. The reason for placing the 
apartments on the south side becomes obvious, when it 
is taken into consideration that that is the point from 
which the prevailing winds blow. A very extensive 
view is obtained from this enclosure. Penmaenmawr, 
Great Orme’s Head, Anglesey, Dinas Dinorwig, and 
the peaks of several mountains are seen at a glance. 
Another of this class of enclosures, of which the ac- 
companying plan gives a correct representation, lies at 
the foot of Voel Rhiwen, Llanddeiniolen, and is near a 
farm marked on the Ordnance map Caemynydd. It 
has-certain peculiar features, such as a concentric wall, 
the space between which and the inner wall is divided 
by intersecting walls into three apartments, but no 
outlet could be discovered to these apartments. The 
entrance to this enclosure is eight feet broad by 
eighteen feet in length, and is very distinctly marked, 
having its side stones still erect. The apartments, 
which are eight in number, completely surround the 
internal area, into which, with one exception, they all 
open; that exception, which is marked a, was either a 
continuation of the adjoining apartment, or access was 
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obtained thereto from the latter apartment. The en- 
trances to these apartments are from four feet to eight 
feet broad, and from three to fifteen feet long, their 
form, with one exception, circular or elliptical. The 
apartment opposite the general entrance is an oblong 
whose opposite sides are respectively thirty-four and 
seventeen feet. ‘The extreme length of this enclosure 
is one hundred and forty-four feet; its breadth one 
hundred and thirteen feet. The walls in some places 
are pretty perfect, and are here and there from ten to 
fifteen feet above the external ground. Branching from 
this enclosure are two walls, which connect it with two 
off-lying enclosures, which may have had some. connec- 
tion therewith as they are of similar workmanship. 

A trackway, which passes close to these remains 
joins a road which was made across a portion of the 
mountain between the south of Moel-y-ci and the 
south of Foel Rhiwen; when this road was being made 
several coins of Edward III were found, which are in 
the possession of Miss Francis, Brynderwen, who 
kindly informed me of the discovery. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting remains of this 
kind of enclosure is that at the foot of Garth, the 
western end of Gyrn-Wigan hill, in the parish of 
Llanllechid. ‘The side of the hill is rugged, while the 
ruins themselves are so strikingly like the rocky hill, 
that one can hardly refrain from concluding that the assi- 
milation was intentional. The apartments, too, in this 
instance, resemble the huts of Tre-ceiri in a much more 
marked manner than any of those remains which have 
been described or which I have seen. Within a short 
distance of these dilapidated remains is an ancient 
clearly-defined road proceeding in the direction of Pen- 
caer Cilfodan. It may not be unworthy of notice that 
the ruins of a, 8 enclosure are about eighty yards to the 
west of these remains. 

All these ancient homesteads have a caer in their 
immediate neighbourhood, into which, if co-existent 
therewith, the inhabitants thereof might have retreated. 
Thus Rhiw-goch and Pen-caer were available for the 
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residents of the huts along the Llanllechid hills; Pen- 
dinas would answer the same purpose for those along 
the slopes of Voel-y-ci; and Dinas Dinorwig was ac- 
cessible to those in Llanddeiniolen parish. 

Remains, nearly identical with those described in this 
paper, are found in Cornwall and in Ireland, but I am 
not quite certain that the structures found in those 
countries will allow of a classification similar to that 
which is here adopted. From the description given 
by Mr. Edmonds in the Arch. Camb., 3rd series, vol. iv, 
pp. 66-76, there can be no doubt that class a and c exist 
in Cornwall; in fact, the woodcut of an ancient dwelling 
-at Old Chyoster, given in the same number of the Arch, 
Camb., has so striking a resemblance to that on Ffridd 
Corbre in this parish, that were it not that its entrance 
contracts as it approaches the area, it could almost pass 
for that on Ffridd Corbre. ‘There are minor points of 
difference, as may be expected between the monuments 
of one country and another; but the main features are 
the same in both cases, and the inference that they were 
erected by the same race of people can hardly be doubted. 
Mr. Babington, in his excellent account of the Firbolgic 
forts of Aran, Ireland, makes the following remark: “ In 
Ireland the identification of the Firbolgs with the builders 
of the cyclopean fortresses, and beehived shaped houses 
(cloghauns), in the construction of which no cement was 
used, is certain; for the early history of Ireland is more 
perfect than that of any other modern nation.” Mr. Bab- 
ington argues from the similarity of the stone forts and 
towns in Wales and Ireland, “ that they were raised by 
the same or a closely kindred race with that which built 
the stupendous Irish duns.” Adopting this gentleman’s 
line of argument, it follows that Cornwall, Wales, and all 
other countries where similar monuments to those which 
are the subject of this paper are found, were peopled by 
the same race, or at least races closely allied to each other, 
and if it can be clearly demonstrated that the Firbolg 
race were the builders of the cloghauns of Ireland, it can- 
not reasonably be controverted that they occupied Wales 
previous to the advent of the Cymry. EK. Owen. 
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Tue following paper is published rather in memory of one of the oldest 
friends and members of the Association (the late Rev. W. Williams, vicar 
of Llandebie, Caermarthenshire), than with the view of adding anything to 
the researches of Zeuss, Owen Pughe, or even of E. Lhwyd. The subject is 
always of interest ; and at the present day, when crude theories about the 
ethnological and philological antiquities of the Cymry are not extinct, a 
compilation such as the following is not devoid of interest. Mr. W. Williams 
was @ very acute and original thinking man; and in his day took a warm 
es in the controversy as to whether the Welsh language was desirable to 

kept up in Wales, was on the increase or decrease, etc. He had prefaced 
this vocabulary with an essay on the subject; but this we have not thought 
worth while to publish. The really valuable portion of his researches is 
contained in the following pages, and we are indebted to his representative, 
the Rev. J. Evans, for leave to lay it before the Association. 

A very remarkable vocabulary has since been compiled by the Rev. David 
Owen, vicar of Eglwysfach, Denbighshire, containing all the monosyllabic 
words and roots of the English language; with their Welsh equivalents 
placed opposite to them. This work, primarily intended for the use of 
schools, has become in reality a valuable addition to our store of compara- 
tive philology, and ought to be appended to all gollections of Welsh litera- 
ture. It was published at Llanrwst several years ago, and is now entirely 
out of print; but it is to be hoped the learned author will give another and 
perhaps enlarged edition of it.. One remarkable fact brought out by it is 
that there are upwards of three thousand monosyllabic words in common 
use in the English language. 





Tue following pages contain a list of words to be found 
in Richards’s Welsh Dictionary(see the edition published 
in the year 1853), and there given as British, but which 
the writer is inclined to believe are of Roman origin. A 
coincidence in sound and meaning as to a few words 
may be discovered in all languages; but so extensive an 
one as appears in the subjoined list can be accounted 
for in no other way than on the supposition that the 
two languages have sprung from a common origin, or 
that one has freely borrowed from the other. ‘The 
opinion of their common origin, it is presumed, is advo- 
cated by few or none; and that the Roman borrowed 
from the British must be regarded as a matter of impos- 
sibility, from the following considerations. 

_ In the first place, the words referred to are used by 
Latin authors who flourished at periods, when even the 
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name of Britain was scarcely known to them; and in 
the second place they relate, for the most part, to arts 
and sciences indicating an advancement in civilisation 
to which the Britons had not attained previous to their 
intercourse with the Romans,—a truth their rude con- 
dition of life, as described by Julius Cesar and other 
Roman writers, sufficiently attests. 

The principal influx of such words into the British 
tongue may be supposed to have taken place during the 
period the Romans maintained possession of the island. 
History informs us it was the policy pursued by that 
enlightened people towards all conquered countries, to 
impose upon them their language as well as their laws; 
and we have, moreover, abundant testimony of the great 
assiduity exercised by them (and particularly by the 
Roman governor Agricola) to impart to the Britons the 
benefits of civilisation, and also of the great proficiency 
the Britons attained to in the acquisition of the Roman 
tongue. 

But were history silent on the subject, the fact alone 
of the long and intimate intercourse, which subsisted 
between the two nations for the space of upwards of 
four hundred years, must necessarily have been attended 
with such a result. 

Another fertile source of the introduction of words of 
Latin origin into it must have been by means of the 
numerous missionaries, who from time to time came 
over, in the early ages of the Church, to propagate the 
Christian faith in the island; and hence it is, perhaps, 
that all the leading terms pertaining to our religion are 
evidently of Roman derivation. It is, furthermore, 
highly probable that many words from the same origin 
have crept into it through the intervention of the Nor- 
mans during the period they exercised authority over a 
considerable portion of the Principality; who, like the 
Romans, we read, were active in their endeavours to 
bring over the inhabitants to the adoption of their 
tongue. And it is a consideration to be attended to 
above all, that Roman literature has been the principal 
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fountain from which the stream of knowledge has flowed 
to the European nations, and must consequently have 
communicated a strong tincture of itself to their lan- 
guages. The most enlightened of them gratefully 
acknowledged its fertilising effects upon theirs. The 
same causes having operated more or less in extending 
its influence to the Welsh language, similar effects may 
naturally be expected to have followed; indeed, every 
candid inquirer into its etymology will readily perceive 
the great obligation it lies under to the Roman tongue. 

Words, when transplanted into a foreign tongue, often 
_ undergo a great change both as to orthography and 
sound, in order to their adaptation to the genius of that 
tongue. A reference to some of those modern languages, 
the French, Italian, Spanish, etc., whose foundation is 
allowed on all hands to be the Latin, will amply confirm 
and illustrate the truth of the proposition. 

With respect to those words in the French language 
borrowed from the Latin, abbreviating them by the 
omission of the terminating letter or syllable appears to 
to have been a general rule, as the following examples 
will shew,—fil, fin, mal, mer, pli, sac, ver, vin, Dieu, 
foin, pain, sang, etc., which are no other than the Latin 
fil-um, fin-is, mal-um, mar-e, pli-co, sac-cus, ver-mis, 
vin-um, Deu-s, foen-um, pan-is, sang-uis, etc. The same 
remark will generally apply to such words as have been 
incorporated into the Welsh language ; and the disguise 
is perhaps still greater under which they appear in the 
latter, from the number of mutable letters in it depend- 
ing on the various combinations to which they are sub- 
ject; for instance, the word Germanus, in Welsh pro- 
nounced Garmon and Carfan; Maes-Garmon, Llan 
Carfan. 

Attention to these observations, shewing the change 
the letters have undergone in those Latin words that 
are become naturalized in the Welsh tongue, may pos- 
sibly assist the reader in discovering their origin, and 
produce the same conviction in his mind they have done 
in that-of the writer. 
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Names pertaining to Agriculture, Religion, Architecture, Sc. 


Aradr, a plough, arateum 

Aradwr, a ploughman, arator 

Aredig, to te h, aro; hence the 
compounds tal-ar, braen-ar 

Dau corn yr aradr, duo corn-ua 
aratr-i 

Sweh, ploughshare, from seco, F. soc 

Cwlter, coulter, culter 

Rhail, paddle-staf, rhal-lum, also 
called pattal from patul-us 

Swmwl, goad, stimul-us, vid. sofl 

Oged, harrow, occa 

Llyfau, to harrow, to make smooth, 
leevo 

Grwn, a ridge, coron-a, the top or 
crown of 

Tir, land, ter-ra 

Llether, sideland, lat-us, ter-ree 

Terfin, termin-us ; flin, fin-is ; cyffin, 
cyffiniau, co et fin-is, boundary 

Diserth, desert, desert-um 

Allt, grove, s-alt-us, vid. hen, &c., 
hafren 

Llaid, clay, dirt, mud, lut-um, F, lut 

Baw, dirt; F. boue 

Ffos, a ditch, fodio, fos-sum 

Pydew, a well or pit, puteu-s, F. 
 puits 

Clawdd, a fence made of earth, claud-o 

Clés, a close, claudo claus-um, F. clos 

Perth, a hedge, from part-io, vid. 
dosparthu 

Medi, to reap, meto 

Malu, to grind, malo 

Melin, a mill, from malo, F.:moulin 

Peillio, peilliad, fine flour, pollen 





Sofl, stubdle, stipul; the t omitted, 
and p changed into f, vid. swmwl 
Y-sgub, a sheaf of corn, scop-a; 
y-sgubell, a desom, scopul-a 

Y-sgubor, darn, from scop-a; qy. 
corruption, ysgafn for ysgub-un, 
wisgawn 

Das, a stack, mow, or rick of corn or 
hay, F. un tas 

Gwair, hay, make hay while the sun 
shines, F. battre le fer qu’il est 
chaud, strike the iron while it is 
hot; Irish, fer 

Gwyntell, fan or winnowing sheet, 
ventil-abrum, F'. eventail 

Frwyn, a bridle, fren-um, F, frein 

Cebistr, a halter, capistr-um 

Cingel, a girth, cingul-a 

Cadwyn, a chain, caten-a, F. cadene 

Jau, yoke, ju-gum 

Torch,.a wreath, collar, torq-uis 

Dosser, pannier, dorsar-ius, vid. dos- 
ser, Bailey’s Dictionary 

Y-starn, pack saddle, from sterno 

Sach, sack, sacc-us 

Pl, a spade, pal-a 

Rhaw, a shovel, ru-trum rado 

Fforch, fork, furc-a, F. fourche, En. 
fork 

Preseb, manger, preesep-e 

Rhastal, rack ; Italian, rastel-liera 

Rhod, a wheel, rot-a ; 

Gwlan, wool, lan-a 

Calch, dime, calx 

Caws, cheese, case-us 

Llaeth, mith, lac, lact-is, F. lait 


Agricultural Terms similar in sound and sense to the Welsh and 
English. 


Ffermur, farmer 
Hwsmwn, husband-man 
Bilain, vilain 
Men, fen, wain 
et gag 
es, spokes 
ra F. courbe, a crooked piece 
of timber 
Yatt, yate, yatt, gate, vid. Bailey’s 
Dictionary 
Efrau, tares, F. ivraie 
Clwyd-yatt, corruptedly Ilydyatt, a 
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hurdle or wattled gate, F. claie, a 
thing wattled, a hurdle, clisse 

Cronglwyd, qy. coron-a, the top, et 
clwyd, wattling, vid. grwn, carr- 
llwyd or clwyd, clwyd-iar, &c. 

Stickel, stz7e, Sax. stegele 

Tranch, trench 

Gwtter, gutter 

Bil-wg, b2l/-hook 

Rhac-a, rake 

RhAff, rope 

Styccanu, from stooks 
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Names pertaining to Religion, etc. 


Duw, Deus 

Credu, to believe, credo 

Ffydd, faith, fid-es 

Crefydd, religion, qy. credo et fid-es 

Efengyl, gospel, evangel-ium 

Angel, angel, angel-us 

Prophwyd, prophet, prophet-a 

Apostol, apostle, apostol-us 

Disgibl, disciple, discipul-us 

Divinydd, divine, divin-us 

Esgob, bishop, episcop-us 

Offeiriad, priest, from offero, F’. sacri- 
ficateur 

Urdd, order, ordination, from ordo 

Pregethu, preach, preedico 

Pregethwr, preacher, preedicator 

Sanct, saint, sanct-us 

Mab-sant or myfyr y sanct, memor-ia 
sanct-i, memory of the saint 

Merthyr, martyr, martyr-us 

Ysgrythur, scripture, scriptur-a 

Llith, Jesson, lect-io, vid. with, 
doeth, etc. 

Eglwys, church, eccles-ia, F. église 

Teml, temple, templ-um; p omitted 

Pabell, zent, papil-io 

Cyssegr, sanctuary, consecrated place, 
from consecr-o 

Allor, altar, altar-e 

Cangell, chancel, cancell-i 

Monwent, churchyard, a monument 

Cloch, clochdy, F’. cloche, clocher 

Sagrafen, sacrament, sacramen-tum 

Elfennau, elements, elementa of 
bread and wine 


Gras, grace, grat-ia 

Degwn, tythe, decim-a 

Calendar, calendar, Calendar-ium 

Calan, calan ebrill, mai, calan gauaf, 
etc., from calen-de 

Gwyl, gwylie, vigil, vigil-ie, F. 
veille 

Adfent, advent, advent-us 

Nadolig, Christmas, the birth of 
Christ, natal-is Christi 

Y stwyll, Lpiphany, stell-a, the 
manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles by means of a star, sep- 
tuagesima, sexagesima, quinqua- 
gesima 

Garawys, Lent, a corruption of 
quadrages-ima, F'. careme, Italian, 
quares-imo 

Gwener croglith, Venus, vener-is, 
crux, It. lectio 

Pasg, Laster, pasch-a 

Sul-gwyn, Whit Sunday, sal, sol, 
et gwyn; qy. from cawn 

Sul y drindod, Trinity Sunday, sol 
et trinitas 

Plugain, matins, cock-crowing, plu- 
ma, feather, et cano, to sing 

Gosper, vesper, vesper 

Diafol, devil, diabol-us 

Pechod, sin, peccat-um 

Pechadur, sinner, peccator 

Uffern, Azd/, infern-a, F. enfer 

Garawys, It. Quares-ima; no q in 
Welsh 


Of Architecture. 


Cyn, cun, gaing, a wedge, cun-eus, F. 
coin 

Tur, tower, tur-ris 

a castle, castell-um 
archar, prison, carcer 

Palas, palace, palat-ium 

Ty, @ house, qy. from do-mus or 
tectum, Irish, teg 

Mur, a wall, mur-us, a wall; F. mur 

Magwr, a wall, macer 

Gwal, a wall, val-lum 

Pared, partition or wall, pariet-es, 
Span. pared 

Sail, foundation, sol-um 

Colofn, a pillar, column-a 

Pont, a bridge, pons, pont-is, F. pont 
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Porth, @ gate, port-a 

Ffenestr, a window, fenestr-a, F. 
fenétre ; 

Gwydr, glass, vitr-um 

Gwic, a town, vic-us 

Ysgemmydd, a dench, scam-num 

Taradr, tarad, auger, terebr-a, F. 
touret 

Morthwyl, hammer, martel, malleus, 
It. martel-lo 

Palis, a partition plastered over, F. 
palis 

Gimlet, gimlet, trowel 

Planck arch-cintre, an arch, W. 
tintarn 
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Of Animals. 


Anifail, animal, animal-e 

Tarw, dull, tauru-s, F. taureau 

Buwch, a cow, vacca, F', vache 

Ceffyl, horse, cabal-lus, F. cheval, It. 
caval-lo 

Asyn, ass, asin-us 

Gafr, goat, capr-a, F. chevre 

Carw, a hart or stag, cervus, F. cerf 

Twrch, he-goat, hirc-us 

Bweh, buck, he-goat, F. bouc 

Bwch-danas, a fallow deer, dama, F’, 
daim, fem. daine 

Ebol, a colt, equl-us, pull-us 

Camel, camel, camel-us 

Elephant, elephant, elephas 





Llew, Zion, leo 

Llewpard, leopard, leopard-us 
Arth, dear, urs-us, G. aperos, F, ours 
Draig, dragon, drac-o 

Sarph, serpent, serp-ens 

Gwiber, viper, viper 

Porchell, a young pig, porcell-us 
Oen, a lamb, agn-us 

Cu, @ dog, ca-nis 

Colommen, a dove, columba 
Pyscod, fish, piscis 

Cath, cat, F. chat 

Frog-a, frog 

Geran, Geran-tum, G. ‘yepawos 


Of Itterature. 


Y-sgol, school, scol-a 

Llyfyr, 500k, liber 

Dyscu, dysc, learning, to learn, disc-o 
Addyscu, addysg, to learn, addisco 
Studio, astudio, to study, studio 
Scrifennu, to write, scribo, scribens 





Llythyr, a letter, litter-a 

Syllaf, syllable, syllab-us 

Gwers, verse, vers-us 

Ad-nod, a verse, ad not-a 
Argraffu, to print, engrave, ypapw 


Days of the Week. 


Dydd Sul, L. Dies Sol-is, F, Diman- 
che, dominica dies 

Dydd Llun, L. Dies Lun-e, fF, Lun-di, 

« di is a contraction of dies 

Dydd Mawrth, L. Dies Mart-is, F, 
Mar-di 





Dydd Mercher, L. Dies Mercur-ii, F. 
Mercre-di 

Dydd Iou, L. Dies Jov-is, F. Jeu-di 

Dydd Gwener, L. Dies Vener-is, F. 
Vendre-di 

Dydd Sadurn, L. Dies Saturn-i, F. 
Same-di 


Names of the Months. 


Mis Jonawr, L. Mensis Januar-ii, F. 
Mois Janvier 

Mis Chwefror, L. Mensis Februar-ii, 
F. Mois Fevrier 

Mis Mawrth, L. Mensis Mart-is, F. 
Mois Mars 

Mis Ebrill, L. Mensis, April-is, F. 
Mois Avril 

Mis Mai, L. Mensis Mai-e, F. Mois Mai 





Mis Mehefin 

Mis Gorphen-haf 

Mis Awst, L. Mensis August-i, F. Mois 
Aout 

Mis Medi, L. from Mensis Meto to 
Reap 

Mis Hydref 

Mis Tachwedd 

Mis Rhagfyr 


Of Numbers. 


Un, un-us 

Dau, duo 

Tri, tres 

Pedwar, quatuor, there is no q in the 
W. language 





Pump, quing-ue 
Chwech, sex 
Saith, sept-em 
Wyth, oct-o 
Naw, nov-em 
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Deg, dec-em, &c. 
Ugain, vigin 
Ugaint, vigint-i 
Cant, cent-um 


Mil, mil-le 
Myrddiwn, myriad-G. 
Nifer, numer-us 
Prif, prim-us 


Names pertaining to Dress. 


Gwisco, to clothe, vestio, diosc, di- 
wisco, di-vestio 

Pannwr, a fuller of cloth; pannu, to 
full cloth; pannog, thickened as 
cloth ; pann, the fulling of cloth ; 
pan-dy, a as workhouse, from 
pann-us, cloth 

Sur-tout, super-totum 

Hat, hat 

Cat, coat 

Botas-en, boots 

Lledr, leather 

Waistcoat 

Pwrfil, or pwrfiill, furbil-on 

Breeches also 

Clos, small clothes 

Handkerchief 


Crefft, craft 

Crefft-wr, craftsman 

Meiswn, mason 

Teilur, taylor 

Saer, sawyer or carpenter 

Hooper, cooper, hoop 

Tiler, taler 

Siopwr, shopkeeper 

Tawner, tanner 

Gwe-hydd, weaver; gwau, gweu, 
wea-ve 

Gwe, web 

Y-stof, the warp in weaving, stam-er ; 
y-stofi, to warp thread for weaving. 

Gwydd, wood 


Abediw or obediw, Herriot, obit-u, 
post obit 
Aberth, aberthu, from offero, offert- 


um 

Achludd, to cover with darkness, oc- 
cludo 

Adail, a building, edes, sedil-is 

Ad-fero, to restore, re-fero, adnod, ad 
not-a 

Adfain, a stranger, adven-a 

Adarwch, an entreaty, from adoro 

Addaw, to promise, undertake, adeo 





Rhuban, ribdon, F. ruban 

Hos-an, hose, hosiery 

Bwel, buckle 

Buttwn, button 

Carrai, the latchet of a shoe, L. corri- 

gia, F. courroie 

Siaspi, a “— horn, F. chaussepied 

Clocks, clogs, F'. cloque 

Gwn, gown 

Clog-yn, cloak 

Mantell, mantle 

Cadis, cadis 

Gard-ys, garter 

ney a shirt; Armoric, a garment ; 
- cres-eau, @ sort of woollen stuff. 

Trwsio, to dress, B. 


Eevyll ye, wil 
“wWylt-ys, 
Bollt, bolt 
Men, fen, wain 
Gweu, wea-ve 
Galw, call 
Llwyth, load 


Bwyd, meat, food, barley, vid. 
Beda, bed , food, cy 


Cnoi, to gnaw, bite 

Dwl, dull, B. 

QGwerth, worth 

Wylo, to wail 

Y-sprig-in, sprig,(Baily’s Dictionary.) 


Addoli, to worship, adoleo, to worship 
by burnt offerings 

Addurno, to adorn, adorno 

Addyscu, to instruct, learn, addisco 

Afal, an apple, mal-um; m changed 
into f, oar a prefixed 

Afon, a river, amn-is; m changed 
into f 

Afwyn, @ rein, haben-a; b changed 
into f, and the aspirate omitted 

Ais, a rill, ass-is 

Aliwn, alien, alien-us 

162 
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Allor, altar, altar-e, Armoric altor, 
F. autel 

Am-ddiffyn, to defend, defendo 

A-naf, a maim, nev-us; a prefixed, 
as in a-fal, a-thrist, from tristis 

Angel, angel, angel-us 

Anifail, animal, animal-e 

Andras, the goddess or fury Andrasta 

Ar, ploughed land,also ploughing, ar-o 

Aradr, plough, aratr-um 

Aradwr, ploughman, arator 

Araith, arawd, oration, orat-io 

Arch, a chest, arc-a, F. arche de Noe 

A-ren, a kidney, ren; a prefixed, as 
in a-fal, a-naf, etc. 

Arf, arfau, weapon, arms, arm-a 

Arfog, armed, armatus 

Araith, arawd, oration, orat-io, from 
oro; t softened into th, as in 

Ar-fal, a toll for grinding, from molo 
to grind 

Ar-graff, ar-graffu, imprint, engrave, 


‘papa 
Argymhennu, to hold an argument, 
argument-um 
Argyhoeddi, to reprove, arguo 
Arch-esgob, archbishop, archi-episcop- 


us 
Arch-angel, arch-angel, archi-angel- 


us 

Arch-offeiriad, high priest, archi et 
offero, to sacrifice 

Arian, ariant, silver, argent-um 

Arth, a he or she bear, urs-us-a, G. 
apkr-os, F', ours 

Asen, a she ass, asin-a 

Asyn, a he ass, asin-us 

Ais, asen, a 77), ass-sis 

As-gwrn, @ bone, from os a bone, and 
corn-u, horn, to distinguish it from 
os-oris a mouth ae 

Assio, assu, to solder, to join, assuo, 
vid. mill-dir 

A-thrist, sad, from trist-is ; a prefixed, 
as in a-fal, etc. ; 

Astell, a board, assul-a, F. ais 

Aur, gold, aur-um, F, or — 

Aurbiban, orpiment, auri pigment-um 

Aur-dorchog, wearing a golden torque, 
aur-um et torq-ues, a chain 

Aur-ych and eurych, a goldsmith, from 
aur-um ; 

Awch, the edge of a tool, acies, from 
acuo to whet 

Awd-l, ode, od-a 

Awdwr, author, auctor, F. auteur 
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Awdurdod, authority, auctoritas 

A-wen, a vein of poetry, ven-a poetica ; 
a prefixed, as in a-fal, etc., and v 
changed into w 

Awr, hour, hor-a 

Awst, august, from August-us Cesar 

Awydd, greediness, from aveo; no v 
in W. 

Awyddus, greedy, avidus 

Awyr, the air, aer 

Bacseu, stockings without feet, says 
Richard; rather baxea, a clog or 
shoe with a wooden sole 

Baeddu, to beat, pound, or stamp, 
batu-ere, battre, F. 

Bagadog, hung with clusters of berries, 
and also adorned with pearls, bacca, 
baccatus 

Bag], @ crutch, a staff, bacul-um 

Barf, a beard, barb-a ; 

Bath, arian bath, bathu, to coin money, 
from bat-uere, F. battre ou frapper 
la monnoye 

Bedw, a birch tree, betu-la 

Bedydd, bedyddio, baptize, baptizo 

Bendigaid, blessed, benedic-tus 

Bendigo, bendithio, to bless, benedico 

Benthyg and benffyg, loan, benefit, 
benefacio, benefac-tum 

Benyw, @ woman, a corruption from 
foemina 

Berf, verb, verb-um 

Berwi, berw, to boil, ferveo 

Boch, a cheek, buce-a 

Bonedd, nobleness of birth, bonitas 

Brad, treason, from prod-o, to betray 

Braich, an arm, brachium, F. bras 

Brawd, a brother, frater, Armoric 
brawdr 

Bref, brefu, to low as kine do, fremo, 
G. Bpewev 

Budr, filthy, putrid, from putr-esco, 
putr-is 

Bugail, bugeila, to watch, to look after 
cattle or sheep, vigil 

Buwch, fuwch, a cow, vacc-a 

Bresych, potherbs, brassic-a 

Cadair, a chair, cathedr-a 

Cadwyn, a chain, caten-a, F. cadene 

Caeth, captive, capt-us, capt-ivus 

Cafn, a hollow vessel of wood or stone, 
from cay-us, vid. o-gof 

Calaf, a reed, a cane, calam-us 

Calan, the first day of every month, 
calan, Ebrill, calan Mai, etc., dydd 
calan, calendse 
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Calennig, a new year’s gift, from 
calen-dee 

Calch, dime, calx 

Caled, caledu, to grow hard or callous, 
calleo, callus, callosus, F. cal 

Call, wise, call-idus 

Camel, a camel, camel-us 

Camp, campau, games such as were the 
Olympic, from Campus Martius 

Can, canu, to sing, can-o 

Cantor, a singer, cantator 

Can, cannu, cannaid, white, to make 
white, from can-didus, can-us 

Canel, a faucet, from canal-is, canul-a 

Canghell, chancel, cancell-i 

Canghellawr, chancellor, cancellar-ius 

Cant, a hundred, cent-um, F. cent 

Canwriad, centurion, centurio 

Canwyll, Cor. cantl, candle, candel-a 

Carr, a car, carr-us 

Car, caredig, a friend, from car-us, 
dear ° 

Cariad, love, charity, carit-as 

Carchar, a prison, carcer 

Cardawd, an alms, from caritas and 
do, to give, the gift of charity, carit- 
atis don-um 

Carn, the haft of anything, from corn-u 

Carn, the hoof of a horse, and from 
corn-u 

Carrai, a thong of leather, latchet, cor- 
ri-gia, F. courroie 

Carw, a stag, cerv-us, F. cerf 

Castell, a castle, castell-um 

Catorfa, a multitude, troop, caterva 

Cau, hollow, shut up, cav-us 

Cauo, to hollow, cavo 

Cawl, broth, from caul-is, any kind of 
potherb 

Ceuled, runnet, ceulo, to curdle, co- 
agulum, coagulo 

Cawn, cawnen, reed-grass, from cauna, 
@ cane or reed 

Caws, cheese, cas-eus 

Cebystr, a halter, capistr-um 

Cedr, cedr-wydd-en, cedar, cedar-wood, 
cedr-us 

Ceffyl, a horse, cabal-us, It. cavallo, 
F. cheval 

Cegid, hemlock, cicut-a, F. cigue 

Cegin, a kitchen, coquin-a 

Ceirn-iad, one who blows a horn or 
cornet, from corn-u 

Celu, to hide, conceal, celo, F. céler, 
cele, hidden, ar-gil 

Cengl, a girth, cingul-a, F. sangle 
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Cesail, armpit, from axil-la, F. l’ais- 
selle, goussel 

Cest, cestog, paunch, big-bellied, from 
cist-a, cistul-a 

Ci, a dog, canis 

Cil, : retreat, a retiring out of the way, 
cel- 

Ciniaw, a dinner, cena, F. céne 

Cipio, to snatch away, capio 

Cist, a chest, cist-a 

Claddu, to dury, also to dig; clawdd, 
cloddio, to dig; claudo 

Cleddyf, a sword, gladius, F. glaive 

Clo, a lock; cloi, to lock, to shut; clau- 
strum, clavis, claudo, G. «Aciw, or 
from clavis, a key, F. clef 

Cloch, a dell, F. cloche 

Clés, a yard before a hotise, from 
claud-o, claus-um, F. clés 

Clyd, warm, gleed, glow, calid-us 

Coer, indulgent, gentle, cicur 

Coch, ved, cocc-us 

Codwm, a fall, from cado 

Coeth, purified, coct-us 

Coethi, to purify, coquo 

Cofen, convent, conven-tus 

Cog, cook, cog-uus 

Col, colyn, a sting, from a-cul-eus, 
colyn dér, ob similitudinem aculei 

Coledd, to cherish, to cultivate, colo 

Colofn, a pillar, column-a 

Colommen, a dove, colum-ba, F. co- 
lombe 

Congl also ongl, a corner, angul-us 

Consyrwyr, conjurers, from conjuro 

Cér, choir, chor-us 

Corddyn, a hinge of a door, card-o, 

in-is 

Corf or corph, a body, corp-us, F. corps 

Corn, a horn, corn-u, F. corne 

Coron, @ crown, coron-a, F. couronne 

Coryn, the crown of the head, coron-a 

Costwyo, cystegu, cystyddio, chastise, 
castigo 

Credu, to believe, credo 

Crefydd, religion, credo, It. fides 

Creu, to create, creo 

Creadwr, creature, creatur-a 

Cri, crau, croyw, sweet, fresh, cru-dus, 
F. cru 

Croes, cross, crux 

Croesaw, roesaw, kind reception, from 
recipio, rece-ptus, F’. regu 

Cufigl, a bed-chamber, cubicul-um 

Cufydd, cubdit, cubit-us 

Cur, care, cur-a 
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Cweewll, a friar’s cowl, cucull-us 

Cweryl, a@ quarrel, also complaint, 
querel-a 

Cwestiwn, question, questio 

Cwfaint, convent of friars, convent-us 

Cwl, a fault, cul-pa 

Cwlltr, the coulter of a plough, culter 

Cwnseri, to conjure, conjurare 

Cwmmwl, from cyf-niwl or cyf-nifwl, 
a cloud, nebul-a ° 

Cwpl, coupling, from copul-are, to join 
together 

Cwrs, @ course, curs-us 

Cwt-ta, a tail, caud-a 

Owyr, wax, cer-a, F’, cire 

Cybydd, a covetous man, from cupid-us 

Cyd-gordio, to accord, con-cordo 

Cyd-nabdd, acquaintance, from cog- 
nosco, cog-notum 

Cyd-sain, agreeing in sound, consonus 

Cyd-stad or cystal, egual, from co et 
stat-us 

Cyf-ebol, a mare great with foal, cum- 
equul-o 

Cyf-edd, cyf-eddach, to feast or ban- 
quet together, com-edeo 

Cyflog, cyflogi, to hire, colloco 

Cyf-nifer, cyn-nifer, an even number, 
co et numer-us 

Cyf-nos, the twilight, cum et nox 

Cyf-oed, the same age, wt-as 

Cyf-oen and cymmwyn, an ewe big 
with lamb, cum-agno vid. cyf-ebole 

Cyf-ieuaeth, conjugation, cum et 
ju-gum vid. iow for jo-vis 

Cyf-lafar-aedd, conference, 
loquor 

Cyf-or, full to the brim, cum et or, an 
edge or brim 

Cyf-ondeb, unzon, co et unit-as 

Cyf-urdd, of the same order, co et ord-o 

Cyffes, confession, confess-io 

Cyffesu, confess, confiteor, confess-um 

Cyffin, Cyfiiniau, confines, co et finis, 
vid. fin 

Cyllell, a knife, cultell-us 

Cymmar, @ partner, co-et par 

Cym mharu, compare, comparo, F. 
commer 

Cym medrol, moderate, co et moder- 
atus 

Cym-mell, to compel, com-pell-o 

Cym-mhesur, cym-mhesuro, ¢o suit 
and proportion, co et mensur-a 

Cym-moni, to compound or put to- 
gether, com-pono 


co et 
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Cym-morth, to help, assist, co et port-o 

Cym-mun, commun-ton, commun-io 

Cym-mwyo, to affict, trouble, com- 
moveo 

Cym-mwys, fit, convenient, commodus 

Cym-mysg, cym-mysgu, to mix to« 
gether, commix-eo 

Cyn, cun, a wedge, cun-eus vid. gaing, 
F. coin 

Cynio, to wedge, cuneo 

Cyndynn, stubborn, refractory, from 
conten-do, conten-tiosus, conten- 
tious, stubborn 

Cyn-ganu, to talk, also to agree, from 
con et cano 

Cynghanedd, cynghafieddu, harmony, 
from concino 

Cynghellaur, cancellar-ius 

Cyngyd, a delay, cunctat-io 

Cyn-nwrf, trouble, dis-turbance, from 
cum et turb-a, vid. tyrfa 

Cyn-nhyrfy, to trouble, con-turbo 

Cyn-torf, cyn-nhorf, the vanguard of 
an army, from cyn and torf, turb-a 

Cystadl, and cystal, as good, co et 
stat-us 

Cysson, cyssoni, cyssondeb, agreeing 
in sound, con-son-us 

Cyssegr, cyssegru, a consecr-ated place, 
consecr-o 

Cysswlt, cyssyll-tu to join or couple, 
consulo and consolido 

Cysteg and cystudd, affliction, chas- 
tisement ; cystuddio, cystwyo, to 
chastise ; castigo - 

Chwarthor, @ quart, quarter, quart-a 
pars. 

Daigr, a tear, Aaxp-vov 

Dannod, to upbraid or cast in the teeth, 
from dens dent-is 

Dant, a tooth, dens, F. dent 

Daintaidd, dainty, from dens 

Das, a stack, mow or rick of corn, hay, 
F. un tas 

Dau, two, duo 

Dawn, @ gift, don-um, F, don 

Devod, goods, wealth, divit-ie, dives 

Deg, ten, dec-em 

Degum, decim-sz 

Daintur, a tenter to stretch cloth upon, 
from tendo 

Dera, y Ddera, furies, dirse 

Destr, destryw, destrywio, destroy, 
destr-uo 

Deu-parth, two parts out of three, duo 
et pars 
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Dewin, dewinio, dewiniaeth, divin-er, 
wizard, divin-us, divino, F. devin 

Diafol, devil, diabol-us 

Dialechdid, the art of logic, dialectic- 


us 

Di-anaf, that hath no maim, from 
di et nsev-us, vid. a-naf 

Di-blygu, to wafold, di et plic-o 

Di-boen, without pain, di et poen-a 

Dibris, dibris-io, dibris-dod, of no 
value or price, di et pret-ium price, 
F, depriser, to undervalue 

Dibynnu, to hang by, depend, dependo 

Di-dwyll, without guile, di et dol-us, 
adodos 

Di-ddysg, unlearned, di et disco 

Difyr, difyrru, to divert, diver-to 

Diffrwyth, diffrwytho, wn-fruit-ful, di 
et fruct-us 

Di-ffydd, an infidel, di et flid-es 

Diffyg, diffygio, defect, defic-io, defec- 
tus 


Diffyn, to defend, defen-do 

Dileu, to wipe off, deleo 

Diluw, deluge, diluv-ium 

Di-nam, wnblameable, di et nev-us 

Di-og, di-awch, slothful, lazy, di-et 
acies-ac-uo 

Diosg, di-wisgo, undress, divest, di et 
vestio 

Dir, in composition vehement, dir- 
boen, dir-a-poen-a 

Dir-gel, secret, di or dir et cel-o R. 

Diserth, a@ desert, locus desert-us, 
desert-a 

Dis-glair, clear, dis-et clar-us 

Disgibl, disciple, discipul-us 

Disgyn, to descend, descen-do 

Di-son, silent, di et son-us 

Di-spaidd, dispaddu, to geld, from 
spad-o 

Distaw, distewi, to keep silence, dis et 
taceo 

Distryw vid. destryw, destruo 

Distyll-io, to distil, distill-io 

Di-symmud, wunmoveable, 
semoveo, semot-us 

Diwrnod, a day, diurn-um 

Diwyg, not vice-ous ; di-wygio, reform ; 
di et vit-ium 

Doeth, wise, doct-us, vid. coeth 

Dof, dofi, to tame, dom-o 

Dolur, pain, dolor, F. douleur 

Dosparthu, to divide, dispartio, F. 
departir 

Draig, a dragon, drac-o 


diet 
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Dur, steel, from dur-us, F. endur-cir 
to steel, dur, hard 

Duw, God, Deu-s, F. Dieu 

Duwiol, duwioldeb, godly, from Deus, 
q. d. ar ol Duw. 

Dwhbl, double, dupl-ex 

Dwyn, dygwch, dygant, dug-iad, to 
bear, from duco 

Dy, ti, thy, thou, tu, tu-us 

Dydd, a day, dies 

Dy-fysgu, to confound, disorder, di et 
misceo 

Dylifo, to flow, diluvio 

Dyrton, ague, tertian-a, R. 

Dysc, dysgu, to learn, disc-o 

Dysgl, a dish, discus, R. 

Ebol, @ colt, ebol-es, fille, equul-us, 
pul-lus, equl-a 

Ebrill, Apri/, April-is, F. Avril 

Efengyl, the Gospel, Evangel-ium 

Efrog, Caer Efrog, Yoré, Eborac-um 

Effaith, effect, effect-us 

Eglur, clear, clar-us 

Eglwys, church, eccies-ia, F. église 

Eigion, ocean, ocean-us 

Eistedd, to sit, assidere 

Elefen, element, elemen-tum 

Eli, a salve, ole-um 

Elusen, elusen-i, elemosyne, €Acos 

Emrys, Ambrose, Ambros-ius 

Enwiredd, anwiredd, wickedness, un 
et verit-as 

Erewlf, Hercul-es 

Erthigl, article, articul-us 

Esgob, bishop, episcop-us 

Escus, escusodi, eacuse, excuso 

Esponi, expound, expono 

Estron, stranger, extran-eus 

Estyn, to extend, extendo 

Esgyn, esgynnu, to ascend, ascen-do 

F fa, ffa-en, a bean, fa-ba, F. féve 

Ffagl, a torch, fax, facul-a 

Ffair, fair, for-um 

Ffals, false, fals-us 

Ffa-wydd, beech-tree, fa-gus, F. fau 

Ffenestr, a window, fenestr-a 

Ffin, a boundary, fin-is 

Fflam, a flame, flam-ma 

Fflangell, flangellu, scowrge, flagell-o, 
Teutonic flegel, F. flageller 

Ffo, ffoi, to fly, fugio, F. fuir, fue 

Ffristial, a dice-box, fritill-us 

Fforch, fork, furc-a, F. fourche 

Ffortun, fortune, fortun-a 

F fos, a ditch, fos-sa ; 

Ffrwyn, a bridle, fre-num, F. frein 
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Ffrwyth, fruit, fruct-us 

Ffug, fugiol, feigning, fingo fic-tum 

Ffumer, a chimney, fumar-ium, 
fumer, to smoke 

Ffurf, form, form-a 

Ffurfafen, firmament, firmamen-tum 

Ffust, a flail to thresh with, fist-uca, 
fust-is F. fustiger 

Ffwrn, furnace, furn-um, 
fourne 

Ffydd, faith, fid-es, F. foi 

Ffylor, dust, pulvis, pulver-is 

Ffyn-non, foun-tain, fons, R. 

Ffyrf, firm, strong, firm-us 

Gafr, a goat, capr-a, I’. chevre 

Garan, crane, ‘yepalvos 

Gaing, a wedge, cun, cun-eus, F. 
coin 

Gefail, a pair of tongs, also of pincers, 
nippers, gefail gnau, gemel-lus 

Gefell, a twin, commonly pron. efyll, 
gemell-us 

Gem, a precious stone, gem-ma 

Gén, a chin; gen-au, the mouth, q. 
from gen-a, ‘a cheek 

Geni, to be born, geno, gigno, ywoua 

Glob-yn, a globe, glob-us 

Glud, glue, glut-en 

Gonest, gonestrwydd, honest, honest-us 

Goreuro, to lay over with gold, from 
aurum, F. dorer 

Gor-meilo, to oppress, gor and malo, 
to grind 

Gor-modedd, gor-et modus 

Gosper, vesper, evening, vesper 

Gradell, grate; gridill, grid-iron ; 
craticul-a 

Gradd, degree, grad-us 

Grafol, graffol, graffol, 
graphi-um 

Gramadeg, grammar, grammatic-a 

Gras, grace, gratia 

Grawn-win, grapes,gran-um et vin-um 

Gre, a herd, gre-x 

Gris, a step, gress-us 

Groeg, Greece, Greec-ia 

Grwn, crown, ridge, coron-a 

Grug, heath, or ling, eric-a 

Gryngian, to grunt, grunnio 

Gwag, empty, void, vac-uus 

Gwael, vile, of no value, vil-is 

Gwain, a scabbard, vagin-a, F. gaine 

Gwal, a wall, val-lum 

Gweddw, widow, vidu-a, B. 

Gwell-hau, to get better, be in health, 
val-eo 


F. four, 


graver, 
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Gwenwyn, poison, venen-um 
Gwers, verse, vers-us 


F.| Gwersyll, a camp, garrison, from F. 


guerre et sell-a 

Gwic, a town, village, vic-us 

Gwiber, a viper, viper-is 

Gwilio, to watch, vigilo 

Gwin, wine, vin-um 

Gwin-egr, vin-egar, vin-um et acer 

Gwir, true, ver-us 

Gwisg, a garment, vest-is 

Gwisgo, to dress, vestio 

Gwlan, wool, lan-a 

Gwr, a@ man, vir 

Gwrol, manly, viril-is 

Gwr-nod, a man of note, vir not-o 

Gwst, pain, sickness, sst-us-ulceris, 
est-us inflammation 

Gwrth-iau, miracle, virtue, virt-us 

Gwydr, glass, vitr-um 

Gwyl, festival, vigil, vigil, F. veille 

Gwynt, wind, vent-us 

Gwyntell, a fan to winnow, ventil- 
abrum, F. é-ventail 

Gwyrdd, green, virid-is, F. verd ou vert 

Gwyryf, a virgin, vir-go 

Gyrru, gyrfa, to drive, from curro 

Hafal, dcke, s-imil-is 

Hafr, a gelt goat, from capr-a 

Hafren, Severn, S-abrin-a; s dropped 
and vowel aspirated 

Hal-en, salt, sal, vid. hen, etc. 

Haliw, spittle, saliv-a : 

Haul, sun, so-l 

Heddyw, to-day, hodie 

Helyg, a willow, s-alix 

Hén, o/d, sen-is, Ir. seau, F. ainé, elder, 
senior, W. hena 

Hen-efydd, hen-ydd, senator, elder, 
senator 

Herwth, the long gut, hira 

Hoen, hoen-us, well in health, san-us 

Hoffi, to love, am-o, the a turned into 
o and aspirated, and the m turned 
into fF 

Hogi, to whet, acuo 

Hospytty, hospital, hospiti-um 

Hydol, hy-doliaeth, decezt, from hy et 
dol-us, see hy-dwyll 

Hwyr, late, s-er-o 

Hyblyg, flexible, plico et plecto 

Hy-ddysg, apt to learn, disc-o 

Hy-nod, notable, not-us 

Iassu or assio, to solder, to join 
together ; no j in Welsh, and i in- 
variably like ee 
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Iau and Iou, Jupiter, Jov-is 

Iau, a yoke, ju-gum 

Iuddew, Jew, Judeus 

Ieuange and ifange, young, ju- 
venc-us 

Ionawr, January, Januar-ius 

Isgell, broth, juscul-um 

Iwrch, a roebuck, buck-goat, hirc-us 

Iwerddon or Gwerdd-on, from virid-is, 
green isle, Ireland 

Llabyddio, to strike with stones, 
lapido 

Llace, yslace, slack, loose, lax-us 

Lladin, Latin tongue, Latin-a 

Lladrad, lleidr, theft, thief, from 
latr-o, latr-ocinium 

Lladd, to kill, leth-o, leth-um 

Llaes, loose, lax-us 

Llaeth, milk, lac, lact-is, F. lait 

Llafar, lafaru, to speak, loquor 

Llafn, a blade of a sword, lamin-a 

Llafur, labour, labor 

Llaid, dirt, mud, lut-um, F. lut 

Llain, blade, lamin-a, F. laine 

Lle, a place, locus, F. lieu 

Lled, breadth, latitude, lat-us 

Lleibio, to lick, lap, lambo 

Lleisw, a lie to wash with, orca 

Lleng, a legion, legion-e, legio 

Llesg, aiabon. to wax faint or feeble, 
lascesco 

Llethr, the side of a hill, lat-us terre 

Llew, a lion, leo 

Llew-pard, leopard, leopard-us 

Llewych, llewychu, Zight, to give light, 
lux, luceo, G. Avxvos 

Lleyg, a lay-man, laic-us, F. laique 

Lliaws, a multitude, raos, Attice, Aews 

Llif, llifo, a saw, file, lim-a 

Llin, llinell, llin-yn, a line, lin-ea 

Llin, flaz, lin-um, F, lin 

Llith, @ lesson, lect-io 

Llocust, Zocust, locust-ia 

Llog, wages or hire, from loc-o, vid. 
cyf-log 

Llogell, a little place, closet, locul-us 

Llug, light, lux, Avxvos 

Llun, llunio, picture, pourtray, de- 
lineate, lineo, delineo 

Llurig, a coat of mail, loric-a 

Llusern, a lanthorn, lucern-a 

Lluttrod, lluttrodi, mire, to grow 
miry or dirty from lut-um, vid. 
llaid, lut-osa terra, llud-tir 

Llwch, a lake, lac-us 

Llydan, broad, lat-us 





Llyf-n, smooth, lov-is 

Llyfr, a book, liber 

Llythyr, a letter, litter-a 

Mabsant, alias myfyr y sanct, the 
peculiar saint of the parish, or me- 
mory of the saint, memor-ia sanct-i 

Machlud haul, vid. achlud, from 
occludo 

Macl, magl, @ spot, macul-a, F. 
macule 

Maeddu, rectius baeddu, to deat, 
batuo 

Magwyr, a wall, macer-ia 

Mai, the month of May, Mai-a 

Mal, malu, ¢o grind, molo 

Malais, malice, malit-ia 

Manach, a monk, monach-us 

Maneg, a glove, manic-a, F, manique 

Mant, the mandible, mando 

Marchnad, market, mercor, mercat-us 

Marw, to die, morior, mori 


| Marwol, mortal, mortal-e 


Math, a sort, mod-us 

Medi, to reap, meto 

Medr, meidr, measure, metr-um 

Medwi, to be drunk, madeo, Gr. 
pebuw 

Meddyg, a physician, medic-us 

Meistr, master, magister 

Mel, honey, mel, F. miel 

Melin, mzl/, from mola, F. moulin 

Melyn, yellow, melin-us, Gr. pedsw-os 

Melldigo, melldithio, to curse, male- 
dico 

Memrwn, membrane, membran-a 

Man, small, min-utus, F. ment 

Menybr, the handle of a weapon, 
manubr-ium 

Merinwr, mariner, marin-us 

Merthyr, martyr, martyr-us 

Mesur, measure, mensur-a 

Mettel, mettle, mettal-um 

Mil, a thousand, mille, F..mil 

Milwr, a soldier, miles 

Mill-dir, mile, vid. asgwrn, mill-iare 
et ter-ra 

Mis, a month, mens-is, F, mois 

Modd, manner, mod-us 

Moes, manner, behaviour, mos 

Molest, trouble, vexation, molest-ia 

Monwent, churchyard, monument- 
um, a moneo 

Mor, the sea, mar-e, F. mer 

Morese, sedge or rushes growing by 
the pola maresc-um 


Morwyn, virgin, virgo, virgin-is 
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Mud, dumb, mut-us, F. muet 

Mudo, to remove, moveo, motum 

Munud, minute, minut-us 

Mur, @ wall, mur-us, F. mur 

Murmur, murmuring, murmur-o 

Mwydo, to moisten, madeo 

Mwyth, mwytho, to have an aque, 
from moto, to shake 

Myfyr, myfyrio, thoughtful, medi- 
tating, memor-o 

Mymryn, an atom, the smallest thing, 
minim-a res 

Mynydd, a mountain, mons, mont-is 

Mysg, mysgu, to mix, misc, misceo 

Nadolig, Christmas, natal-is, nascor, 
natus ‘ 

Naccau, to deny, nego 

Nai, nephew, nepos 

Nan, a fault, maim, nev-us 

Nattur, naturiol, nature, natural, 
natur-a 

Naw, nine, nov-em, F. neuf 

Nawf, nofio, to swim, no, nato 

Neb, no body, nem-o 

Neges, business, errand, negot-ium, 
F. negoce 

Neodr, neither, neuter 

Newydd, new, nov-us, Neos 

Nifer, nwmber, numer-us 

Nifwl, niwl, a mist, fog, nebul-a 

Nod, a mark, brand, not-a 

Noeth, naked, nud-us 

Nos, night, nox 

Nwyf, nwyfus, vigor, liveliness, from 
navg, nay-us 

Nyddu, ¢o spin, neo, nevi, net-um 

Nyth, nest, nid-us, F. nid 

Obediw, a heriot, obitu 

Odl, rhyme or shythm, ode, oda 

Oed, time, age, xt-as 

Offydd, Ovid, the poet 

Offeiriad, a priest, from offero 

Offrwm, offrymmu, offering, to offer, 
offero 

Og, ogeid, harrow, occa, occat-io, 
occat-us 

O-gof, cave, round, cav-us 

Olew, oi, oleu-m 

Oliffant, elephant 

Onest, honest, honest-us 

Ongl, a corner, angul-us 

Or, the edge, brim of a thing, or-a 

Orgraph, orthography, orthographia 

Orwyr-ain, to arise, orior, oriens 

Osgl-osglod, a chip, assula 

Pabell, pavilion, papil-io 
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Padell, pan, patell-a 

Pader, the Lord’s prayer, 
noster 

Pal, spade, pal-a 

Palas, palace, palat-ium 

Palf, palm of the hand, palm-a 

Pannu, pannwr, to full cloth, from 
pann-us 

Parfais, pafais, a shield, parma, 
F. pavois 

Pared, a wall, partition, pariet-es, 
F. paroi, Ital. parete, Span. pared 

Parod, ready, parat-us 

Par, par, a pair 

Parth, part, pars, part-is 

Parthu, to devide, partio 

Pas, peswch, cough, phthisis 

Pasg, pesgi, to feed, pasco 

Pawl, ne pale, pal-us 

Pechod, sin, peccat-um 

Pechadur, sinner, peccator 

Pedestr and peddestr, footman, pe- 
destr-is 

Pedrogl, 
angul-us 

Peillio, peilliaid, the flour of meal, 

oll-en 

Pel, pell-en, @ ball, pil-a 

Pen-elyn, elbow, uln-a 

Pererin, a pilgrim, peregrin-us, F. 
pelerin 

Perffaith, perfect, perfect-us 

Perthynu, perthynas, to pertain to, 
relation, pertineo, pertinens 

Perygl, danger, pericul-um 

Per-oriaeth, music, melody, from per 
pur-us, sweet, et 0s, oris, a mouth 

Person, person, person-a 

Pilio, to peel, pilo 

Pistill, a pipe, fistul-a 

Pleth, plethu, plait, plecto, F. pli 

Plu, pluf, feather, plum-a 

Plwm, plwmb, plum-bum, F. plomb 

Plyg, plygu, to fold, bend, plico 

Plygain, pylgain, matins, from plu, 
feather, and cano, to sing; the 
time of night when thecock croweth 

Pobl, people, popul-us 

Poen, pain, punishment, poen-a 

Pont, a bridge, pons, pont-is 

Porchell, a young jg, porcell-us 

Porffor, purple, purpur-a 

Porth, a gate, port-a 

Post, post, post-is 

Pothell, @ dlister, pustul-a 

Praidd, a prey, preed-a 


Pater 


quadrangular, quatuor- 
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Prawf, profi, a proof, from probo 
Pregeth, pregethu, to preach, predico 
Pregethwr, preacher, preedicator 
Preseb, a crib, manger, preesep-e 
Presen, present, preesen-s 

Prid, dear, pret-iosus 

Pris, price, pret-ium 

Prif, first, prim-us 

Proffes, profess-ion, profiteor, profess- 


um 

Prophwyd, prophet, prophet-a 

Pridd, wise, p mt, prud-ens, F. 
prude 

Pur, pure, pur-us, F, pur 

Pwdr, pydru, rotten, to rot, putr-is, 
putreo 

Pwnge, a point, punc-tum 

Pwys, a weight, poize, pendo, pensum, 
F. poids, peser 

Pwyth, recompense, agreement, pact- 
um, vid. doeth, coeth, etc. 

Pydew, a well or pit, puteu-s, F, puits 

Pyg, pitch, pix 

Pyse, fish, pisc-is 

Pyscottwr, fisherman, piscator 

Rhadell, a grater, radul-a 

Rhaib, rheibio, ravening, to bewitch, 
rapax, rapio 

Rhail, a paddle-staff, ral-lum. 

Rhastal, rack, Ital. rastel-liera 

Rhaw, @ shovel, from rado 

Rhelyw, the remainder, residue, re- 
mains, relic, reliquise 

Rheol, rule, regular 

Rhingcian and riccian, to gnash the 
teeth, ringor, rictus 

Rhot, a wheel, rot-a, F. roue 

Rhoesaw, reception, welcome, recipio, 
F. regu 

Rhuo, ¢o roar, rugio 

Rhudd, red, ruddy, rufus, ruber, Bailey 

Rhuddell, ruddle or red ochre, rutil-us 

Rhufain, Rome, Roma 

Rhut, the herb rue, rut-a 

Rhwyd, a net, ret-e, F. rets 

Rhwyf, an oar, rhem-us, F. rame, 
rhwyfwr, rameur 

Rhwymedi, remedy, remedi-um 

Rhyfel, war, rebel-lum 

Sacrafen, sacrament, sacramen-tum 

Sack, sack, sacc-us, vid. cocc-us, etc., 
F. sac 

Sadwrn, Saturn, Saturn-us 

Saeth, an arrow, sagit-ta 

Sail, a foundation, sol-um 

Sain, a sownd, son-um 
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Saint, saint, sanct-us 

Saith, seven, sept-em, F’. sept. pron. set 

Sanctaidd, holy, sanctus 

Sarn, sarnu, a causeway, to strew, from 
sterno, strat-um 

Sarph, serpent, serp-ens 

Sebon, soap, sapo, sapon-is, F’, savon 

Segur, idle, at leisure, secur-us, sine 
cura 

Senn, a chiding, rebuking, sann-a 

Senedd, senate, senat-us, F'. senat 

Seneddwr, senator, senator 

Sengl, single, singul-us 

Siampl, esampl, example, exempl-um 

Siccr, swre, secur-us 

Sillaf, syllable, syllab-us 

Sionc, nimble, active, from juvenc-us 

Sirig, si/é, seric-um 

Soddi, siddo, to sink, sido 

Solas, solace, comfort, solat-ium 

Son, a sound, son-um, F. son 

Suddas, Judas 

Sugno, to suck, sugo 

Sul, Sunday, Sol, dies Sol-is 

Sumn, a2 sum, summ-a 

Sweh, the ploughshare, from seco, F. 


s0C 

Swllt, a shilling, solid-us 

Swmmwl, swml, goad, stimul-us 

Swn, son, a sound, son-us, F. son 

Surn, the ankle, sura 

Swtta, sudden, subit-o 

Swydd, an office, situation, sit-us 

Syberw, sober, sobrius 

Sych, dry, sicc-us, vid. sach, etc., F. 
sec 

Syml, seml, simple, simpl-ex 

Symmud, to remove, semoveo, semot- 
us 

Synniaw, to perceive, consider, sentio 

Tabl, a table, tabul-a 

Taenu, tannu, to spread, tendo 

Tafarn, tavern, tabern-a 

Taflod, a oft, tabul-atum 

Taradr, an auger, terebr-a, F. tariere, 
touret 

Tarfu, to scare, terrify, terreo 

Tarw, dull, taur-us, KF’, taureau 

Tasg, tasgu, tax, task, taxo 

Tewi, to de silent, taceo 

Teml, temple, templ-um 

Teneu, thin, lean, tenu-is, F. tenu 

Teru, to purify, tero, to concoct 

Terfyn, a bound, termin-us, F. ter- 
miner 

Terfysg, terfysgu, ¢wmult, per-misceo 
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Tesment, a testament or last will, test- 
ament-um 

Teyrn, a king, tyrannus 

Teyrnas, a kingdom, tyrannis 

Tinc, tinccian, tink-le, tinnio 

Tir, the earth, ter-ra, F. terre 

Tirio, to land, F. terrir 

Titl, ttle, titul-us 

Tén, tone, ton-us, F. ton 

Torr, the paunch, tor-us, protuberance 

Torch, a wreath, torq-uis 

Torf, tyrfa, a multitude, troop, turb-a 

Traddodi, to deliver, trado, tradidi 

Traethu, traethawd, traith, treat-ise, 
treat, relate, tract-o, F. traiter 

Traws, grim, stern, trux 

Trawsglwy dd, translation, from trans- 
fero 

Trawst, a beam, rafter of a house, 
transt-rum 

Trebl, treble, threefold, tripl-ex 

Treiddio, to pierce through, corrupt- 
ing, terebro, vid. taradr 

Trindod, trinity, trinitas 

Trist, tristwch, sad, sadness, trist-is, 
tristitia, F. triste 

Trosedd, a transgression, from trans- 
eo, transit-um 

Trwn, throne, thron-us 

Trybedd, trevet, tripes, F. trepie 

Trysor, treasure, thesaur-us 

Turn, turnio, a turn or lath, torn-us 

Twr, a tower, tur-ris, F. tour 

Twrf, noise, thunder, turbo, whirl- 
wind, storm, Gr. OopuBos 

Twyg, a gown, tog-a 

Twyll, deceit, dol-us 

Tymmest-l, tempest, tempest-as 

Tymmig, tymp, the time of childbirth, 
temp-us . 

Tymmer, temper, temper-ies 

Tyner, tender, tener 

Tyst, a witness, test-is 

Ufudd, ufudd-hau, obedient, to obey, 
obed-iens, obedio 

Uffern, hell, infern-um, F. enfer 

Uffarnau, corruption of Y sarnau, 
ankles, from sura-se 

Ugain, ugaint, twenty, vigin, vigint-i; 
obs. no v in the language 

Ul-Cassar, Jul Cassar, Julius Cesar 

Un, undeb, one, unity, un-us, unitas 

Un-ar-ddeg, eleven, one on eleven, un- 
us et decem, uudecim 
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Un-ffurf, uniform, un-us et form-a 

Urdd, order, ord-o 

Usuriaeth, usury, usur-a 

Uwd, pap for children, ud-us, cont. of 
uvid-us, spoon-meat 

Wyth, eight, oct-o 

Wyth-nos, a week, oct-o et nox 

Ym-balfalu, to grope in the dark, from 
palm-a, qd. vid. 

Ym-ddibynnu, to depend, dependeo 

Ym-ddiffyn, to defend, defendo 

Ym-ddygiad, con-duct, duct-us 

Ym-estyn, to sketch one’s self, exten-do 

Ym-geleddu, to care of, to cherish, 
from colo 

Ym-gyflogi, to hire one’s self, from 
colloco 

Ym-gyllellu, to fight with knives, from 
cultell-us 

Ymerodor, Emperor, Imperator 

Y-sbaid, space, spat-ium 

Y-sgeler,wicked,sceler-osus,F. scelerat 

Y-sgol, school, schol-a 

Y-sgol, a ladder, scal-a 

Y-sgrifen, y-sgrifen-nu, to write, from 
scribo, scriben-s 

Y-sgrin, a chest, a coffer, scrin-ium 

Y-sgrythur, Scripture, Scriptur-a 

Y-sgub, a broom, a sheaf, scop-a 

Y-sgubell, a broom, scopul-a 

Y-sgubor, a darn, from scop, a sheaf 

Y-sgwydd, y-sgwyd, a shield, scut-um 

Y-sgummuno, to excommunicate, ex- 
communico 

Y-sgymmydd, a bench, scamnum 

Y-spail, spod/, spol-ium 

Y-splennydd, shining, bright, splen- 
did-us 

Y-spodol, a slice to spread salve, etc., 
spatul-a 

Y-sprid, spirit, spirit-us 

Y-spytty, hospital, hospiti-um 

Y-stid, state, stat-um 

Y-stad, a measure, stad-ium 

Y-staen, tin, pewter, stan-num 

Y-stafell, a chamber, stabul-um 

Y-stof, the warp in weaving, stam-en 

Y-stod, a course, race, stad-ium 

Y-stori, a history, histori-a 

Y-strad, street, also a vale, from sterno, 
stratum 

Y-strewi, to sneeze, sternuo 

Y-stwyll, Zpiphany, from stell-a 

Ysu, anciently esu, to eat, edo, esu-m 


W. W. 








A LIST OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FOR THE 
COUNTY OF RADNOR AND THE RADNOR- 
SHIRE BOROUGHS, 


FROM 33 HEN. vill (1542) to 1660. 


In Williams’ History of Radnorshire a list is given of the 
Members for the county and for the borough of New 
Radnor and its contributory boroughs, from the Resto- 
ration downwards. A list (derived from Browne Willis’ 
Notitia Parliamentaria) of the Members from the 33rd 
Henry VIII to the Restoration, is now added to com- 
plete the series. The Heraldic Visitation of Lewis Dwnn 
for Radnorshire, which is brought down to 1597; the 
list of sheriffs ; and other sources indicated in the notes ; 
afford means of ascertaining who the Members were. 
So far as the notes are conjectural, the reader may form 


his own conclusion as to their correctness by a reference 
to the authorities cited. R. W. B. 


33 Hen. VIII, Radnor co., In the list of sheriffs for 1544 
1542 John Baker, appears the name of John Baker, 
Kut. Presteigne. In the Parliament, 
1 Edw. VI, John Baker, Knt., 
M.P. for the county of Hunt- 
ingdon, was Speaker, and he is 
described as Chancellor of the 
First Fruits. (Willis, Notitia.) 
Was he the John Baker, Knt., 
who represented Radnorshire ? 
Villa Presteyne sive Radnor, —— 


1 Edw. VI, Radnor co., 
1547 

Radnor villa, Probably Rees Lewis of New 
Rees Radnor, mentioned in Harpton 
Lewis (2)! pedigree (Lewis Dwnn, vol. i, 
253), and as forester of the Fo- 
rest of Radnor defendant in the 
suit in the Exchequer, 15 Eli- 

zabeth (ante, vol. x, p. 17). 


1 The ? after the members’ names occurs in Willis. 
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7 Edw. VI, 
1552,'3 


1 Mary, 1553, 
Oct. 5to Dec.6 


1 Mary, 1554, 
April 5 to 
May 5 


1&2 Phil. & 
Mary, 1554 


2&8 Phil. & 
Mary, 1555 


4&5 Phil. & 
Mary, 1557 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


Radnor co., 
Charles 
Vaughan (?) 


Radnor villa, 


Radnor co., 
Charles 
Vaughan, Esq. 
Radnor villa, 
Rhesius 
Lewis, Gent. 


Radnor co., 
John Brad- 
shaw,jun.,Esq. 
Radnor villa, 
Robert 
Vaughan, 

Gent. 
Radnor co., 
Charles 
Vaughan,Esq. 
Radnor villa, 

John Knyll, 
Esq. 


Radnor co., 

Presteyne, 
Stephen Price, 

Esq. 
Radnor co., 
Jenner 

Lewis, Esq. 
Radnor villa, 


Of Hergest Court near King- 
ton, married,—lIst, Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir James Basker- 
ville of Aberedw; 2nd, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir William 
Vaughan of Talgarth, Knt., and 
widow of Roger Vaughan of 
Clirow, Esq. (History of King- 
ton, 223, Lewis Dwnn, “ Cli- 
row,” vol. i, 258.) 


( Vide supra.) 


(Vide supra.) 


Several times Sheriff down to 
1590. (Presteign, Lewis Dwnn, 
vol, i, 257.) 


Probably the same person as 
Robert Vaughan elected for the 
borough, 1558, 9. 


(Vide supra.) 


John Knill of Knill,co. Here- 
ford, Esq., Sheriff of Radnor- 
shire in 1561, married Margery 
daughter of Sir John Whitting- 
ton, Knt., Sheriff for Glouces- 
tershire temp. Hen. VIII. 


Of Pylaley or Pilleth, Sheriff 
in 1559. (See Mynachdy, Lewis 
Dwnzn, vol. i, 252.) 


Probably Jenkin Lewis. (Llan- 
vair Lilythynog, Gladestry ; 
Lewis Dwnn, vol. i, 255.) 


Resius Lewes, Gent. (Vide supra.) 





1 Eliz. 1558, 9 


5 Eliz., 1563 


13 Eliz., 1571 


14 Eliz., 1572 


27 Eliz., 1585 


28 Eliz., 1586 


31 Eliz., 1588 


FOR RADNORSHIRE. 


Co. Radnor, 
Thomas 
Lewis, Esq. 


Radnor villa, 
Robert 
Vaughan, 
Esq. 

Co. Radnor, 
Thomas 
Lewis, Esq. 
Radnor villa, 
Morgan 


Price, Esq. 


“Co. Radnor, 
Walter Price, 
Gent, 


Radnor villa, 
Rice Lewis, 
Gent. 


Co. Radnor, 
Roger 


Vaughan, Esq. 


Radnor villa, 
Watkin 
Vaughan, 
Gent. 

Co. Radnor, 
Thomas 
Lewis, Esq. 
Radnor villa, 
Hugh Davies, 
Gent. 


Co. Radnor 
Radnor villa 
Co. Radnor, 


Ievan Lewis, 


Esq. 
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Sheriff for Radnorshire 1552, 
married Ann ap Rhys, daughter 
of James ap Rhys of Mynachdy. 
(Harpton, Lewis Dwnn, vol. i, 
253; ante, vol. x, 29) 


Son of the before-named 
Charles Vaughan by Margaret 
his second wife. (History of 
Kington, 223.) 


(Vide supra.) 

Morgan ap Rhys married 
Dorothy, sole heiress to Richard 
Bligge of Astley Hall. (Radnor 
Town, Lewis Dwnn, vol. i, 263.) 

Walter Prys, who married 
Margaret, daughter to Thomas 
ap Watkin ap Rhys. (Lewis 
Dwnn, Mynachdy, vol. i, 252.) 


. ¢ Vide supra.) 

Of Clirow, married Margery, 
daughter of Richard Moning- 
ton, Esq. (Lewis Dwnn, i, 252.) 

Of Trebarried (?) (See pe- 
digree, Jones, Breconshire, vol. 
ii, 190.) 


(Vide supra.) 

Complainant in the suit in 
the Exchequer, 15 Eliz., against 
Rees Lewis. 


\ Same members re-elected. 


Ieuan Lewis married Sibil 
daughter of Rhys ap Gwilim ap 
Llewellin ap Meuric. (Llan- 


catr Llythynog, Lewis Dwnn.) 
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35 Eliz., 1592 


39 Eliz., 1597 


1 James, 1603 


12 James, 1611 
18 James, 1620 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


Radnor villa, James Walter, Esq. 


Co. Radnor, 
James Price, 
Esq. 


Radnor villa, 
Thomas 
Crompton. 


Co. Radnor, 
James Price, 
Esq. 
Radnor villa, 
Stephen 
Price, Esq. 


Co, Radnor, 


Jas. Price, Esq. 


Radnor villa, 
Robert Har- 
ley, Knt. 


Co. Radnor 
Radnor villa 


Co. Radnor, 


Jas. Price, Esq. 


Radnor villa, 


James ap Rhys married Ales, 
daughter to Edward Croft, son 
to Sir James Croft. (Mynachdy, 
Lewis Dwnn.) 


His name does not appear in 
the Radnorshire pedigrees of 
Lewis Dwnn. The name of 
Thomas Crompton occurs as 
member for the following bo- 
roughs: 81 Eliz., Shaftesbury; 
39 Eliz., Beverley ; and New- 
ton, Hants. 


(Vide supra.) 


Of Pilleth (Pylaley). (Myn- 
achdy, L. D.) 


(Vide supra:) 


Sir Robert Harley of Bramp- 
ton Brian, co. Hereford, K.B. 


\ Same members re-elected. 


(Vide supra.) 


Among the younger sons of 


Charles Price, John Price of Pilleth, in the 


Gent. 


Mynachdy pedigree, the name 
of Charles occurs. He was pro- 


bably the Chas. Price who was member for 
the boroughs or county down to 1640, and 
the Chas. Price whom Prince Rupert directed 
Brian Crowther, sheriff in 1640, to put into 
possession of Monaughty in recompense of 
£1,000 lent upon a statute against Sir Robt. 


Harle , then in rebellion. 


( Williams’s Rad- 


norshire, 263.) 
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Co. Radnor 


Radnor villa 


1Charles,1625 Co. Radnor, Died January.1640,1. (Lady 
James Price Brill. Harley’s Letters, p.108.) 
of Pilleth, Son of John Price, Esq.,of Pill- 
Esq. eth, who died 16 Sept. 1597; and 
Catherine, his wife, daughter 
of Roger Vaughan, Esq., of 
Clirow. She died 1589. (‘l'ab- 
let in Pilleth Church.) 


Radnor villa, Charles Price, Gent. 


1 Charles (2 Co. Radnor 
Parlt.) 1625 Radnor lla f Same members re-elected. 


38Charles,1628 Co. Radnor, R. Jones of Trewern, Llan- 
Richard vihangel Nantmellan, Radnor- 
Jones, Esq. shire; afterwards compounded 

for his estate at £144. 


Radnor villa, Charles Price, Gent. 
15Charles,1640 Co. Radnor, Charles Price, Esq. 
Radnor villa, Richard Jones, Esq. 


16 Charles, 1 Co. Radnor, Arthur Annesley, Esq., a re- 
Nov. 3,1640 Charles Price, cruiter,elected in1645to replace 
Esq. _ Chas. Price, who had either de- 
serted or had been disabled (see 
list of Long Parliament, Carlyle’s Cromwell); 
nominated, 1645, by the Parliament, first of 
three commissioners to govern Ireland; was 
one of the majority of whom the House was 
purged by Colonel Pride on Dec. 6th, 1648 ; 
represented Dublin in the Parliament, 11th 
Charles II; and on the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament, on March 16th, 1659, 60, 
nominated President of the Council of State; 
succeeded his father, in 1660, as second 
Viscount Valentia; and created 20 April, 
1661, Baron Annesley and Ear! of Anglesey. 


21 James, 1623 


\ Same members re-elected. 


Radnor town, _—_ Elected for Romney, but pre- 
Philip War- ferred Radnor ; disabled 1644. 
wick, Esq. Better known as Sir Philip 

Warwick, the king’s secretary. 
(Memoirs, Lond., 1701.) 


3RD SER., VOL. XII. 17 





MEMBERS FOR RADNORSHIRE. 


Robert Har- Likewise a_,recruiter; the 
ley, Esq. second son of Sir Robert Har- 
ley, K.B., by the Lady Brilliana 


his wife. 


Common- Co. Radnor, Of Llwynhowel, married Si- 
wealth. Geo. Gwyn, bil, daughter of Rodric Gwyn 
6 Car. II,1654! Esq. of Llanelwedd, Radnorshire. 
(Golden Grove Book.) He was 
appointed by the Protector’s ordinance, 30 
Aug., 1654, one of the commissioners for 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, for taking 
an account of moneys received under the act 
for the better propagation of the Gospel in 
Wales; and was one of the commissioners 
for England and Wales named in the ordi- 
nance (1656, c. 3) for the security of His 
Highness the Lord Protector’s person, and 
continuance of the nation in peace and safety. 
(Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances.) 


Henry Of Caebalva, Sheriff for Rad- 
Williams, Esq. norshire, 1649; and a commis- 
sioner named in Ordinance 
1656, c. 3. He was a grandson of Sir David 
Williams of Gwernyvet, Breconshire, and 
married Susan, daughter of Sir Robt. Whit- 
ney (Jones’ Breconshire, vol. ii, 283). In 
Whitney Church there is a monument to 
their grandson, Thomas Williams. 


8 Car. 11,1656 Co. Radnor. Same members re-elected. 
11Car.11,1658,9 Co, Radnor, Henry Williams, Esq. 


Radnor villa, Of Aymestrey, Hereford- 
Robert shire, in: 1628 married daughter 
Weaver, Esq. of Hugh Davies of Coxall, by 
whom he had a son, Thomas 

Weaver,who married Ann daughter of Hugh 
Lewis of Harpton, Esq.,and Martha his wife. 


1 In this and the next Parliament both members appear to have been 
returned for the county. 
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‘THE RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
ISLE OF MAN. 


NowH8eEReE in so small a space are there so many monu- 
mental inscriptions in Runic characters and in the Norse 
language as in the Isle of Man. 

Within an area of not more than twenty miles in 
length. by twelve in width, no less than eighteen of such 
inscriptions have been discovered, and it is probable that 
there are many more undiscovered, and there have cer- 
tainly been many destroyed or lost. 

If the Norse language were not:at one time colloquial 
in the island, it must at any rate have been well under- 
stood, so as to be used in monumental inscriptions -in 
preference to the Celtic or the Latin. 

The marvel now seems to be that, excepting the 
names of places, we meet with so few, if any, traces of the: 
Norse language in the modern Manx. In the English 
language we know there are several traces of the an- 
cient Danish occupation of our country, though: the 
Northmen were not in power in England anything: like 
the time during which they ruled in the Isle of Man. 
The Celtic is not cognate to the Norse, whereas. the 
Anglo-Saxon is. Hence the Norse soon died out in the 
Isle of Man on the expulsion of the Northmen, not 
being readily moulded: into:Manx; just as the Manx 
itself is now dying out before the English. 

Having been engaged for some time in decyphering the 
inscriptions on the Manx Runic monuments, not always 
an easy task through the wear and tear of ‘time, and in 
many cases their fragmentary condition, -I -venture-.to 
offer for consideration the readings and interpretations 
which I have concluded to-be the most -probable, sub- 
ject of course to such corrections as-a still closer 
examination and more accurate judgment may deter- 
mine to be necessary. 

I may say that I think the most secure method of 

172 
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coming at the readings is that which I have myself in 
most cases adopted, viz., by making plaster of Paris casts 
of these inscriptions and then taking rubbings on the 
raised edges of the moulds, for the inscriptions are all in- 
cised. ‘The rubbings thus made upon the moulds come 
out clearer than those made on the original stones. ‘The 
material of the casts also being white, and the objects 
readily turned about so as to catch the light, the shadows 
thus originated will sometimes enable us to decypher 
the inscriptions with greater ease than we can upon the 
dark: clay schist of which the inscribed crosses are made, 
and which are mostly fixed in one position. 

After much consideration, 1 have not seen reason to 
alter in any material degree the readings I obtained 
eight years ago and gave in my Runie and other Monu- 
mental Remains of the Isle of Man, published in 1857. 
But since I resided on the island other monuments have 
been discovered, two of them, at least, inscribed with 
‘runes ; and happily these are very nearly perfect inscrip- 
tions and may be tread with slight hesitation, even on the 
photographs of the crosses. I refer to the two placed in 
the centre of Braddan churchyard, near the well-known 
so-called Dragon cross, within the last ten years. 

._ One thing which greatly facilitates the reading of the 
inscriptions is their general uniformity of expression, 
the words “ raisti crus thana” (erected this cross) or “raist 
runer” (carved the runes) being of constant occurrence. 
The difficulty is rather in the names where some of the 
letters are imperfect or very faintly traced. 

Many of the Runic letters consist of one straight ver- 
tical stroke, the alteration in the power of them depend- 
ing on the arrangement of one or two lines meeting 
them slantwise on either side. Unfortunately the nature 
of the stone (clay schist), of which all the incised Manx 
crosses are made, is such that, on weathering, lines or 
cracks are apt to present themselves crossing the vertical 
lines of the runes, and creating the appearance of inci- 
sions where none at first were made. 

The similarity also of the runes for Rand U,when badly 
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formed, not unfrequently presents a difficulty in the 
reading, more especially if the rune has undergone a 
slight defacement. 

We have also to make allowance both for imperfect 
spelling and varieties of dialect in the inscriptions. 
‘Thus the common word “ thana” (¢his) is written thana, 
thano, thona, thono, thann, thna, thenr, and thensi. So 
the word “ aftir” (40) is written also aiftir, aft, af, eft, 
and eftir. Again the word “ raisti” (erected), not to be 
confounded with “raist” (carved), is written also risti, 
and raiti. 

Gaut himself, who boasts of being the great cross 
manufacturer in the Isle of Man, spells his own name 
“ Gaut” and “ Gautr,” and on two of the crosses bearing 
his name writes ¢hana and thano, gurthi and girthi. 

There is one thing which is particularly worth no- 
ticing in these inscriptions, and that is the entire ab- 
sence of any request for a prayer on behalf of the 
departed. On the Irish crosses we constantly meet with 
the request “Or do” and on the Anglo-Saxon we find 
the words “ Gibiddad der saule,” pray for the soul, or 
“‘Gicegeed heosum sawlum,” pray jor their souls, but we 
have nothing of the kind on the Manx Crosses. Perhaps 
we may from this circumstance infer the greater an- 
tiquity of the Manx, and that the Northmen in the Isles 
did not owe their Christianity to the same source as the 
Irish and Anglo-Saxons. Further, the absence of any 
such request on the Manx crosses makes considerably 
against those who would have us believe that the Manx 
cross makers were mere copyists from Irish models, and 
supports the views, which I have elsewhere expressed, as 
to the ornamentation of the Manx monuments, viz., that 
it is completely sué generis and not borrowed from 
another people. (See Arch. Camb., April 1866, p. 156.) 

To proceed with the inscriptions :— 

On a very beautiful cross, which stands on the south 
side of the churchyard gate of Kirk Michael, we have 
the following inscription (see plate fig. 1). Mail: 
Brigdi: Sunr: Athakans : Smith: Raisti: Crus : Thano: 
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Fur: Salu: Sini: Sin: Brukuin Gaut : Girthi: Thano: 
Auk: Ala: I Maun. Interpreted, Malbrigd the son of 
Athakan Smith erected this cross for his soul. But Gaut 
his kinsman made this and all in Man. 

The expression “ erected this cross for his soul” pro- 
bably means that he did so as an act of religious duty, 
but to whom it was erected the inscription does not tell 
us. It may be that in his lifetime Athakan Smith gave 
directions to Gaut to prepare a cross to be erected over 
his own grave, and that he considered that it might in 
some way be beneficial to himself. At any rate it is 
somewhat singular that the expression “ A.B. erected 
this cross to C.D.,” which is common to all or nearly all 
the other Manx crosses, where the inscription can be 
fully read, does not appear on this cross, which is ex- 
tremely perfect, and in which we have reason to believe 
that we can correctly read the entire inscription. 

We observe that the name of the Isle of Man is spelt 
Maun, shewing that the name was anciently pronounced 
broad, and thus bringing it in closer connection with 
the Roman appellation of the Island Mona. 

Again we note that the preposition J, “in,” is not 
separated from the noun Maun, but the two words I 
Maun read as one, whereas the former part of the name 
Malbrigd is separate from the latter, the reading being 
Mael : Brigdi in two words, just as Athakans : Smith. 
A similar division occurs on the Sandulf cross at Kirk 
Andreas, where the name Sandulf is written in two 
words Sand : U/f and the name Arinbjérg is written 
Arin : Biaurg. 

I will take next the inscription on a very much worn 
and defaced cross, which stands on the green near the 
churchyard gate of Kirk Andreas, and which also is the 
work of Gaut. 

The first and last portions of the inscription are too 
much injured to be read with any certainty, but we may 
make out distinctly. 

“ Crus: Thana: Af: Ufaig: Fauthur: Sin: In: Gautr: 
Girthi: Sunr: Biarnar.” (See fig. 2.) The word before 
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“Crus” was almost certainly Rais, but the name has_ 
disappeared. The translation would be 

“(NN erected) this cross to Ufeig, his father, but 
Gaut Bjérnson made it.” 

After “Sunr Bjarnar” ( Bjérnson, the son of the bear) 
occur some runés which look like Cub Culi, but of which 
Iam not able to make any sense. 

I take next the inscriptions. on three crosses, all of 
which I believe to have been the work of one and the 
same artist Thorburn, a name still permanent in the 
Isle of Man. 

My reasons, for coming to the conclusion that they are 
all the work of this artist, are that on all three of them 
occurs the same remarkable lacertine ornament, and on 
all are the words risti for raisti, aft for aftir, and thono 
for thana. 

The first of the three is that on the fragment of the 
Oter cross in the midst of the Braddan churchyard. It 
reads (see fig. 3) “.Utr: Risti: Crus: Thono: Aft 
Froka: Fathur : Sin: In: Thurbiaurn : Sunr :” 

Oter (or Otter) erected this cross to his Father Frogat, 
but Thorbjorn (or Thorburn) son of (NN made tt).” 

The name of Thorburn’s father and the word girthi 
“made it” are broken off, but no doubt these were the 
words originally there. : 

There was an Oter (Otter or Octar) appointed Vice- 
roy of Man by Magnus Barbeen in 1098, and this date 
agrees with the period (the tenth and eleventh centuries) 
assigned to the majority of the Manx crosses by Pro- 
fessors Miinch and Worsaee. Gaut was probably the 
maker of the earliest crosses in the tenth century, and 
Thorburn, whose crosses are more elaborately finished 
and dialect somewhat different, may have been an artist 
of the latter part of the eleventh or the beginning of the 
twelfth century. 

Alongside of the Ofer cross is another of like design 
but more perfect, viz. the Thorlaf (or Dragon) cross, the 
inscription on which is very perfect and legible. It 
runs thus (see fig. 4): ‘“‘Thurlabr: Neaki: Risti: Crus: 
Thono : Aft: Feak : Sun : Sin: Bruthur : Sun : Eabrs.” 
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Thorlaf Neake erected this cross to Feake his son, 
Brother's son of Jaf. 

The third of Thorburn’s crosses is the magnificent 
Joalf cross at the churchyard gate of Kirk Michael, the 
inscription on which is very plain, and reads (see fig. 5) 
“ Jualfr: Sunr : Thurulfs: Eins : Rautha : Risti : Crus : 
Thono: Aft: Frithu: Muthur: Sina.” 

Joalf the son of Thorjolf the Red erected this cross to his 
Mother Frida. 

We have, both on this cross and on the Oéer cross at 
Braddan, the word sunr instead of sun, whilst on the 
other cross at Braddan, which we have presumed to be 
the work of Thorburn we have the word sun itself. In 
the latter instance, however, the word i is not in the same 
case as in the two former. 

Having taken now the inscriptions on five of the 
crosses of which we believe the makers to have been 
Gaut and Thorburn, we will take an inscription which 

contains also the name of the maker of the one, but 
no other name. 

It is on the fragment of the lower portion of a cross 
which stands in a corner on the south side of the church 
of St. John the Baptist near the Tynwald-hill. The 
inscription is very much worn and defective both at the 
beginning and end (see fig. 6). ‘ Inosruir: Raist: 
Runar: Thenr: Aftir:” ¢e., Inosruir carved these runes 
to (NN). 

‘The four first runes are tolerably plain, but the next 
four are very imperfect, and the great similarity of the 
runes for & and U, as I have before observed, throws 
some doubt over the reading. Mr. Kneale has proposed 
Ino : Sunr,“ Ina’s son.” This will require us to read the 
fourth rune, as two dots or a cross for the separation of 
the word instead of S, but a very close and repeated 
inspection of casts leads me still to read the fourth rune 
as S, and then after the S there are certainly more runes 
than UNR. That the last rune is R I have little doubt, 
and that the letter after S may be U is not improbable, 
but there are still two letters remaining, of which the 
first may be R or U, and the other I, E, A, B, O, or N. 
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‘We have still another Manx cross maker’s name, but 
upon a work of which he has no need to be proud, for 
it is a mere slab of clay schist, with a very rude figure 
of a cross and glory upon it, and the runes are scrawled 
over it up, down, and crosswise on both sides of the slab 
with little apparent connection between them. 

On one face of the slab at the top and running up- 
wards we have the word “Cru,” cross. Underneath it 
running downwards “ Isucrist,” Jesus Christ, and near 
the bottom running slantwise, “ Thurith,” Thurith, then 
on the edge at the bottom “ Raist x Runer,” carved the 
runes. On the other face of the slab we have a number 
of words placed up and down, the connection of which 
it is difficult to make out. On the right hand edge 
running downwards and very faintly traced are simply 
the runes “ Am x i,” the fragments of two words; run- 
ning upwards there are “ Ugigat x Asuir x Athigrit,” 
on the opposite edge running upwards we read “ Sunr x 
Raisti x Aftir x Sun x Sina x” and then running down- 
wards the name “ Murkiblu.” Putting the words to- 
gether in some order we may perhaps translate them, 
Ugigat Asuir the son of Athigrit erected (this cross) to his 
son Murkiblu. (See fig. 7.) 

I am not aware of the names of any other makers oc- 
curring on the Manx crosses, but probably there was 
the name of one upon the cross, a fragment of which is 
in the garden of the vicarage at Jurby. I am not with- 
out hope that the remainder of the cross may still be 
discovered. The portion of the inscription remaining 
(written Sovorpodyoov) reads thus (see fig. 8): 

“... Ru: Sun: In: Onon: Raiti: Aft: Faithur: Bru.” 
:..Ro’s Son, but Onon erected it to his Father’s Brother. 

Ru may be merely the termination of a name or the 
name itself. In either case it is the name of the father 
of the maker of the cross, whoever he may have been. 
The “ Raiti” seems misspelt for “raisti,’ and the 
“ Bru” is part of the word Bruthur. 

I will pass more rapidly over the remaining inscrip- 
tions, which, with one exception, are of a less interesting 
character. 
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On the cross which I have called the Sandulf cross in 
Andreas churchyard is the following inscription (see 
fig. 9). 

“« Sand : Ulf: Eins : Suarti : Raisti : Crus : Thona :. 
Aftir Arin : Biaurk : Kuino : Sino :” | 

Sandulf the Swarthy erected this cross to his wife 
Arinbjorg. ‘The most remarkable part of this inscription 
is the division which I have before alluded to of the 
names Sandulf and Arinbjorg each into two words. 

On a very beautiful and almost perfect cross which 
stands in the churchyard of the old parish church of 
Ballaugh, is the following inscription, which runs ‘up 
one side of the face of the shaft of the cross, and into 
the cavity between the arms (see fig. 10). 

* Thorlaibr : Thoriulb : Sunr: Raisti : Crs ; Thona : 
Aiftir: Ulb : Sun : Sin.” 

Thorlaf, the son of Thorjolf, erected this cross to Olave 
his son. 

In order apparently to save space, the carver has 
omitted the rune for U in Crus, crowded the runes U/b 
(Olave) and put Sun Sin in the head of the cross. And 
yet he writes Aiftir for Aftir. 

On a cross which had formed the doorstep of Braddan 
church, but which is now placed in the midst of the 
churchyard, we have the following very nearly perfect 
inscription (see fig. 11): 

* Thurketil : Raisti: Crus : Thann : Aft: Ufaag: Sun 
Kliziais.” 

Thorketil erected this cross to Ufeig the son of Klinais, 

There is some doubt about the first name, though the 
first syllable seems very like Thur, and the next five 
upright marks appear to me to stand best as the runes 
for ketil. My. Kneale has remarked on the number of 
Norse names beginning with Thor, as Thorbjorn, Thor- 
finnr, Thorketil, Thorstein, Thorvaldr, to which we may 
add from the above inscriptions Thorlaibr and Thoriulb. 
To my eye the runes in this inscription altogether look 
most like Thurketil, and I adopt this name. ‘The ter- 
mination ketil is very frequent in Norse, and has been 
corrupted in English into eéile. ‘Thus there are in a 
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parish in Suffolk with which I am acquainted the names 
Tirkettle (Thorketil), Ashkettle (Osketil), and Rinketile 
(Runketil). The two first Norse names occur on Manx 
crosses, and in the same Suffolk parish there is also the 
Norse name Feake, the Feak of the Braddan cross. 

On the fragment of a cross originally at Kirk Michael, 
but now in the Museum at Distington, we have the 
singular inscription (see fig. 12) 

“Or: Osketil: Vulti: I: Trigu::Aith : Soara: Siin.” 

Whom Osketel deceived under security of his pledge of 

eace. 
The person whom it commemorates was slain by 
Osketel, who in modern phraseology had been “ bound 
to keep the peace.” 

We have at Kirk Michael fragments of three crosses 
bearing inscriptions (see figures 13, 14, and 15). 

The first is in the vestry of Kirk Michael Church 
“ Grims: Ins: Suarti.” Grims the Black. 

The next, which is in the churchyard wall is “ Svig : 
Risti: Crus: Thna: Eft: Rumun.” Svig erected this cross 
to Romon. 

The Svig is not very plain. On another fragment of 
the same cross we have simply the letters NT. ‘ 

The third inscription also on the churchyard wall is 
“Crus: Thna: Aftir.” This cross to : 

In the walls of the nave of Peel Cathedral is built the 
fragment of a cross bearing this inscription (see fig. 16) 
“... Us: Thensi: Eftir: Asrithi: Kunu: Sina: Dutur: 
Ut.... Raist.” 

Filling up the inscription as far as we can, it may be 
translated 

(AB erected) this cross to his wife Asrith, the 
daughter of Oter, (CD) carved (the runes). 

The first three runes in Dutur are imperfect, and ‘the 
word may be Mutur “ Mother.” 

The name Oter has before been noticed on the Brad- 
dan cross, If the stone were extracted from the wall of 
the Cathedral we might perhaps be able to form a con- 
jecture from the style of ornamentation as to whether 
the two Oters were the same person. 
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The word Kunu for Kuinu, “ Wife,” seems to point to a 
later dialect, whicli we have in the next inscription 
which is on that cross on the churchyard wall of Kirk 
Michael, which has been before noticed as having a 
more foreign aspect than the other Manx crosses, and 
the runes upon which are spoken of by Professor Miinch 
as being of a later date, differing from the older. Manx 
runes in the letters A, D, N, and S. 

« Nial : Lumkun : Raisti: Crus : Thana: Eftir: Mal: 
Muru : Fustra : Sina : Dotir : Dufgals : Kona : Os: 
Athisi: Ati.” 

Niel Lumkun erected this cross to Maelmor his foster 
(mother), the daugher of Dugald, the wife whom A thisi had. 
(See fig. 17.) 

In my “ Runic and other Monumental Seenien, etc.,” 
I translated Kona “ Keen” following Professor Miinch, 
though differing from him in the reading and translation 
in other respects. I have more lately been informed by 
my friend David Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., and a Manxman 
and brother to the late much lamented Professor Ed. 
Forbes, that in the wild and more primitive interior of 
Norway the word Kona is still used for Wife, to which 
the Kunu of the previously named inscription approxi- 
mates. 

The only remaining Manx Runic inscription, as far as 
at present known, is that which is given in Camden’s 
Britannia, Gibson’s edition, p. 1458, and which is 
from a stone said to have been built into the wall of the 
old church of Kirk Michael. It is in the same later 
Manx Runes as the last noticed inscription. Casts of it 
are in the possession of Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., of 
Canons Ashby, and in the Museum of the Archeo- 
logical Institute, which were taken by Mr. Balley. 
The stone cannot now be found. The inscription, which 
runs thus, is imperfect. 

“... Stra: Es: Laifa: Fustra: Guthan : Than: Son: 
Ilan,” of which I can make nothing better than 

Foster to Leif the foster brother of Goth the son of Ilan. 
(See fig. 18.) 

J. G. CuMMING. 
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KEEILLS AND TREEN CHURCHES, 
ISLE OF MAN. 


Amone the group of islands known in former times as 
the Sudrejar, stands prominently the Isle of Man. 
Anciently called by the various names of Mona, 
Menavia, Eubonia, etc,, and at.a later period Mannin, 
or the island of Man, this small spot lying in the Irish 
Sea, and centrally situated as respects the neighbouring 
shores, presents very peculiar and remarkable charac- 
teristics. Though of insignificant geographical dimen- 
sions, being little more than thirty miles in length and 
barely twelve in breadth, it is rich in historic and ar- 
cheological associations, Formerly a kingdom, and to 
this day an independent country, having its own parlia- 
ment, making its own laws, and regulating its own 
domestic affairs, it presents the singular spectacle of an 
island in the nineteenth century, in the heart of the 
British dominions, retaining Scandinavian ceremonies' 
and usages, long after they have ceased to exist in the 
land of their birth. 

From.a very early epoch the Isle of Man had been 
the seat of a monarchical government. Its first line of 
kings’ were princes from North Wales, who ruled over 
it-for the space of four centuries. The earliest and most 
celebrated of these was Maelgwyn, King of North 
Wales, and nephew of the famous King Arthur. He 


1 In proof of this I may adduce the existence of the “ House of 
Keys,” anciently called the Taxiazi, and the ceremonies of the Thing- 
avallr, or Tynwald Hill. During the Danish occupancy of the island 
under the Orrys, the “House of Keys” consisted of thirty-two 
members, eight of which were elected by the Sudrejar, or “out 
isles,” and twenty-four by the Isle of Man. At this period, and also 
up to the close of the Norwegian dynasty in 1265, the Manx parlia- 
ment, was a representative body elected by the people ; a distinctive 
feature probably lost in the troublesome times succeeding the Scot- 
tish occupancy of the island under Alex. ITT. 

2 For some of these see the Annales Cambria and the Brut y Tywys- 
ogion. 
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conquered the island a.p. 525, chiefly through the as- 
sistance of his uncle. From this circumstance he re- 
ceived the name of Draco Insularis, and became one of 
the Knights of the Round Table. The Welsh line of 
kings terminated with the demise of Anarawd ap 
Roderic in the year 913. During this long period a 
close friendship existed between the Welsh and the 
Manx people, cemented and strengthened by frequent 
intercourse with each other. Prior to the Cambrian 
dynasty a mythological character called Mannanan Beg 
Mac Y Leir is said to have governed the Isle of Man, 
and to have been its first legislator orruler. Who this 
personage was, or from whence he came, is not very 
certain. According to the most approved tradition, he 
was of royal extraction, and descended from one of the 
kings of Ireland. Being of a restless roving disposition, 
he found his way to Man and settled there. Unfor- 
tunately “little Mannanan,” Mannanan beg, as he is 
called in the Manx language, has the ominous character 
of a paynim and a necromancer, who by his occult arts 
enveloped the island in a perpetual mist, so that 
strangers were unable to visit it, whilst he sat at home 
in ease on the top of a high mountain called Barrule.! 
The probability is, if such a person as Mannanan ever 
existed, he was simply some adventurous seaman or 
trader who, happening to visit the Isle of Man, settled 
in it, and made it the country of his adoption. He was 
there at the time of St, Patrick’s visit, and whatever his 
skill in the occult arts may have been, it was not potent 


1 At this period also dwelt in Man another celebrated character 
called Melinus, possessed of the art of aeromancy, and likewise the 
secret of flying. By the latter means he could transport himself to 
any place he pleased in an incredible short space of time. Whether 
Melinus inhabited the island anterior to Mac Leir, or accompanied 
him to it, is uncertain ; but tradition points to priority of residence 
on the part of Melinus. If so, the likelihood is he was the working 
Vulcan who mystified the island, whilst Mac Leir ruled it. All Me- 
linus’ accomplishments, however, were of no avail against the great 
St. Patrick ; for in one of his volitatorial excursions the saint winged 
him with a long prayer, which tumbled the magician to earth, and 
killed him. So says Jocelinus. 
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enough to prevent his banishment by the Irish Apostle. 
The religion of the Manx at this period was Druidism, 
and, like Melinus, they were addicted to the practice of 
the black arts, a circumstance which sorely grieved St. 
Patrick ; so that instead of proceeding on his journey, 
he: stayed in the island till-he had converted them from 
the error of their ways. 

Whatever may be amount of truth mixed up with 
the legend of Mac Leir, there can be little doubt that 
after the Roman edict, the Druids of Anglesey fled to, 
and found refuge in the Isle of Man. Here they 
erected their altars, disseminated their doctrines, and 
finally perished,—exterminated it is said by the orders 
of St. Patrick. At one time they must have existed in 
considerable numbers, instanced by the numerous places 
still called after them. ‘To the present day the peasantry 
use the term Druid or Druidical when speaking of any 
old ruin of whose history they have no knowledge, 
legendary or otherwise, and apply it alike to the stone 
circle of the Norseman, and the debris of a ruined 
chapel. 

Before entering upon the ecclesiological history of the 
Isle of Man as developed in its numerous ruined 
churches, it will be advisable to glance at its first evan- 
gelisation, and the persons who were instrumental in 
accomplishing it. According to the generally received 
tradition, it was christianised by St. Patrick whilst on 
his journey from Rome to Ireland, about the year 444. 
This opinion is founded on the authority of Jocelinus of 
Furness, who in his chapter entitled, “De Mannia et 
aliis insulis ad Deum conversis, states that St. Patrick, 
returning! to Ireland touched at the islands of the sea, 
one of which Eubonia, that is, Man, at that time subject 
to Britain, by his miracles and preaching converted to 
Christ.” Whether St. Patrick ever visited the Isle of 


1 “ Regnavignans Hiberniam, ad insulas maris convertendas de- 
vertit & quibus Euboniam, id est, Manniam, tunc quidem Britannize 
subjectam salutari preedicatione, ac signorum exhibitione ad Chris- 
tum convertit.””—Jocel., Vita Patricii, c. xcii, f. 43. 
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Man as stated by Jocelinus is open to doubt, as we find 
writers of equal authority with the Furness chronicler 
denying that such was the case, though they allow his 
influence may have had considerable weight in effecting 
the changes ascribed to him. Colgan in his Acta 
Sanctorum reiterates the statement of Jocelinus, that the 
Irish Apostle did visit and christianise the island, adding 
that anciently it was a dependancy of Ireland, and called 
Inis Patrick, or Patrick’s Island, in honour of the Saint. 
Probus,' however, a writer of the tenth century, says 
that Coindrus and Romulus, and not St. Patrick, were 
the first preachers of the Gospel in Evania or Man. His 
words are, “Qui primi docuerunt verbum Dei et bap- 
tismum in Evania, et per eos conversi sunt homines in- 
sule ad Catholicam fidem.” In the Trias Thaumaturga’ 
they are called Conderius and Romailus, but it is silent 
as to the conversion by St. Patrick, though it hints at 
the island having become famous as a retreat for monks 
shortly after his arrival in Ireland, “venit autem (Mac- 
caldus in Manniam sive Euboniam, olim Druidum et 
gentilium vatum) postea ab adventu Sancti Patricii, 
christi mystarum et monachorum secessu et sede nobilem 
claramque insulam.”* According to the Tripartite Life, 
Conderius and Romailus visited the island prior to 455, 
and were the persons who disseminated and propagated 
the faith and doctrine of Christ in it. 

These conflicting statements render it difficult to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to the men by 
whose exertions the Isle of Man really was christianised, 
though there can be little doubt it was by the same 
‘missionaries, or their immediate successors who carried 
the Gospel to the Irish. The account handed down to 
us by the foregoing chroniclers is by no means im- 
probable. It shows at least that incidental visits were 
made to the island by religious men as early as the fifth 
century, through whose labours a Christian church 
was established in a heathen land, in the midst of an 

1 Vita Patricii, 1. ii, c. 11. 
* Trias. Thau., 1. iii, c. 61. > Tbid. 
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idolatrous and superstitious people.’ Another difficulty 
meets us respecting the identity of the first bishop 
appointed to govern the new church. Jocelinus says— 
he was a wise and holy man named Germanus, who 
placed his episcopal seat, episcopalem sedem, in a certain 
promontory which to this day is called St. Patrick’s 
Isle, because he had remained there for some time. 
The site of this seat or place of worship was old Jurby 
Church, now beneath the waves. Here, says the same 
authority, St. Patrick landed on his return from visit- 
ing the islands of the sea, “ad insulas maris,” and 
established a central station for missionary operations, 
which he placed under the pastoral charge of St. 
German, enjoining him to build chapels and churches 
to strengthen and confirm the people in the faith. 
Jocelinus is the only writer among the medieval his- 
torians who asserts the Manx episcopacy of this prelate, 
an error clearly fallen into through the profundity of his 
legendary attainments. The Chronicon Mannie, a 
better authority, is silent as to Germanus having been 
bishop of Man, an omission its authors would not have 
been guilty of, had such been the case. From this it is 
evident that the Furness chronicler has committed the 
mistake of confounding the missions of Palladius and 
St. German with the apostleship of St. Patrick, an 
error the more remarkable in this famous writer, as he 
must have been well acquainted with the object and 
extent of the bishop of Auxerre’s visit to England. 
Jocelinus, however, is borne out in his statement 
respecting the Manx episcopacy by insular tradition, 
which not only fully supports him, but ascribes to this 
bishop the foundation of the numerous small chapels 
scattered throughout the island, called Cabbals, Keeills, » 
_and Treen Churches. Nevertheless for the reasons given 


1 “S. Patricii viram sanctum et sapientum, Germanum nomi- 
natum, in episcopum promotum, illius gentis ecclesis novelle 
regentem preposuit, et in quodam promontorio, quod adhuc insula 
Patricii dicitur, eo quod ipse ibidem aliquantulum demorabatur, et 
episcopalem sedem posuit.”—Vita Patricti, c. xcii, f. 438. 

3ED SER., VOL. XII. 18 
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above, we are compelled to reject both the Manx tradi- 
tion and the narrative of Jocelinus as untenable, and 
seek in another quarter the founder of our ecclesiastical 
system. 

The historic fact then amounts to this, that as it is 
wholly impossible that Germanus could at any time have 
been bishop of Man, the only remaining person to whom 
we can have recourse with any degree of probability is 
St. Maughold, variously called Maccaldus, Macfail, 
Maguil, and Cyclops! He was one of St. Patrick’s 
earliest converts in Ireland, and was most likely sent to 
the island to assist in the work of its conversion. Ulti- 
mately he attained to the episcopal degree,’ and built 
the church near Ramsey called after him. He must 
have been an active and zealous labourer in his new 
sphere, as he has an extraordinary reputation for sanctity 
and miraculous endowments—gifts very abundant in 
those days, but remarkably scarce now. It is to be re- 
gretted that so little is known of his career. He lived 
- in an age when annalists were few, and monastic estab- 
lishments yet in their infancy, so that if any biographies 
were written they must have perished in the inroads of 
the Danes and Norwegians into this island. The few 
passing notices we find of him in the Chronicon Mannie, 
and other sources, add little to our knowledge beyond 
the increase of our legendary lore, and an accession to 
the treasury of ridiculous miracles which the biogra- 
phers of the middle ages so delighted to record. Like 
St. Patrick, he is said to have attained to very advanced 
years, and to have died at the age of a hundred and ten. 

Although the above account of the years of St. Maug- 
hold is not without exceptions, and must be received 
‘ with caution, it is only another instance, amongst the 
many we possess, of the tendency of medieval writers 
to deal in the marvellous, and bestow upon their heroes 


1 So nicknamed in the Fourth Life from having only one eye. 

2 “Hic enim Maccaldns est episcopus et antistes clarus Ard- 
elmanensis’”’ (Hill of Evania, or Man) “cujus nos suffragia adjuvent 
sancta.”—Tr. Thau., 1. iii, ce. 61. 
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a patriarchal age. Maughold’s early career was one of 
rapine and profligacy,—a mode of life little conducive 
to longevity. So that if we concede that, by reason of 
his strength, the number of his days may have been 
eighty or even ninety years, we shall in all probability 
have reached the limit of his existence. Irish annalists, 
however, with singular unanimity state the year of 
Maughold’s death to be 554,—a date which makes his . 
age at the time of dissolution one hundred and ten and 
upwards, supposing St. Patrick to have arrived in Ire- 
land. between the years 440-444. At this epoch he 
could only have been an infant,! and not the leader of a 
band of kerns, or freebooters, as stated by his biogra- 
phers. If, however, we grant that Maughold was a pre- 
datory chieftain, as represented, and survived to the age 
of ninety, he must at all events have been eighteen 
years of age at the time of St. Patrick’s advent in Ire- 
land; in which case the remainder of his days would be 
seventy-two years, and the date of obit 534 instead of 
554, the traditionary period ;? a portion of time suffi- 
ciently great to enable him to devise and carry out the 
ecclesiastical system we have ascribed to him.’ 

The history of the ancient church of Man may be 
divided into two distinct and well-defined periods ; the 
first of which, comprising its earliest condition, extends 
from the fifth to the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; and the second, from the foundation of Rushen 
Abbey, in 1134, to its decline in the early part of the 


1 His festival day is the 25th of April. (Colgan’s Actt. SS.) 

? The date of his florwit, then, would be between the years 444 
and 534. 

8 According to the above view, Maughold was the first bishop, de 
facto, of the Manx church, over which he presided for the long period 
of fifty-eight years. With Stillingfleet and Lloyd, I have discarded 
Hector Boece’s ridiculous bishop called Amphibalus, and consigned 
this absurdity to oblivion. Maughold was consecrated by Conin- 
drius and Romailus a.p. 445, eleven years after his arrival in Man. 
Before him there could have been no bishop, as there was no church ; 
for Conindrius and his coadjutor, Romailus, were not diocesan but 
missionary bishops, episcopi vagantes, who, after they had planted 
Christianity in the Isle of Man, returned to their own country. 

182 
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fourteenth century. It is with the’first of these periods 
we have to do, as embracing the epoch which gave rise 
to our cabbals, keills, and treen churches, the remains 
of which still so largely exist. These edifices are chiefly 
interesting as being, in the absence of all historic record, 
the only indices in existence of the state of Christianity 
in the Isle of Man in the primitive ages. They carry 
us back to periods that have bequeathed no written ex- 
planation of their origin, though they shew us how 
gradually but completely the influences of Christianity 
had spread over this island in an age not altogether 
barbaric, but of a civilization different to our own. 
Simple as these churches are, and devoid of architectural 
pretensions, they are full of interest to the antiquary, 
and will be so to him as long as civilization endures. 
The existence of a solitary tumulated ruin in a field, 
undisturbed for ages, merely because it is called a“ kee- 
ill,” is a striking instance of the veneration with which 
the Manx people regard their sacred edifices ; and to 
this feeling we owe the preservation of so many of those 
interesting memorials of a by-gone age. 


TREEN LANDS. 


The Isle of Man, as is well known, is divided into a 
number of sections designated “ treen lands”; and these, 
again, into sub-sections called “quarterlands,”’—in Manx 
kerroo valla. Originally each treen contained a small 
place of worship styled “ the treen church”; so that treen 
lands were, in fact, rudimentary parishes, This parti- 
tion of the soil is of extremely ancient date, being coeval 
with the introduction of Christianity into the island. 
The meaning of the word “treen,” as applied to these 
lands, has been the source of considerable discussion, 
though without throwing much light upon the subject. 
Some deduce it from the Manx word strooan (a stream), 
thought to indicate a portion of land between two 
streams,—a supposition not borne out by any fact. 
Another explanation has been offered by the Rev. Wm. 
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Mackenzie of this town, This gentleman derives it 
from jeth (ten) and raane (a surety), arguing that each 
treen consisted of ten families, and each parish of ten 
treens. This, which is a revival of the Saxon tything 
and hundred, makes the treens amount to one hundred 
and seventy,—a considerably greater number than exist. 
Nor was it the case that the quarterland owners, the 
union of whose estates constituted the treen lands, were 
in any way sureties or bondsmen either for themselves 
or for others. ‘They were “udal” holders, whose right 
in the soil was absolute; and though they had certain 
duties to perform in connexion with the treen to which 
they belonged, they were voluntary, and for the general 
good. 

The real origin and meaning of the word, however, 
appears to be that pointed out! by the Rev. J. G. Cum- 
ming, as derived from the Manx word ¢ree (three), and 
synonymous with ¢rian in Irish and Gaelic, and éraian 
or ¢raean in the Welsh (?). In the Manx language the 
word “ treen” is defined to be “a township dividing tithe 
into three”; and in accordance with this definition is the 
fact that in Olave I’s reign (a.p. 1184), the tithes? of 
the island were distributed in conformity with the above 
rendering of the word,—one portion going to the bishop, 
another to the Abbey of Rushen, and the remainder to 
the clergy. Several of our parishes still shew that the 
principle of division by thirds was the ancient practice 
_adopted in this island. Ballaugh, for instance, is divided 
into the sea, the middle, and the fell thirds,—an arrange- 
ment evidently designed for the convenience of the tith- 
ingman. In the application of thirds to treen lands, 
however, as they at present stand, this principle does 
not wholly apply ; for though we find a great portion to 
consist of three quarterlands, there are some which 


1 See the valuable notes to Sacheverell’s account of the Isle of 
er edited for the Manx Society by the Rev. J. G. Cumming, M.A. 

. 186. 

* “ Huic” (Bishop Reginald) “primo tertie ecclesiarum Mannie 
& personis concesse fuerunt ut deinceps liberi ab omni episcopali 
exactione fore potuissent.”” (Ohronicon Mannie.) 
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contain only two, others four, and some considerably 
higher ;1 an irregularity I believe to have been occa- 
sioned, in course of time, through alterations of bound- 
aries, alienations, and sales of portions of quarterlands. 
In the oldest account? we have of the Isle of Man (a 
metrical history written in the commencement of the 
sixteenth century), a treen is stated to consist of “ three 
estates” (treen balley) united for ecclesiastical purposes, 
and this probably was its ancient condition. Upon the 
treen balley devolved the obligation of erecting and main- 
taining the treen church, the formation of burial-grounds, 
and other duties now merged in the parochial system. 
Each of these diminutive parishes contained its own 
church, the service of which was conducted either 
through the instrumentality of itinerant clerics, or the 
ministrations of one of the heads of the ¢reen balley. At 
this period the Manx church was purely diocesan ; there 
were no benefices, and the bishop was the sole incum- 
bent, assisted by a few presbyters who lived with him, 
and were his assistants and council for the diocese at 
large. The system of treen lands and churches arose 
out of the exigencies of the times. Small chapels or 
churches of the rudest formation had sprung up every- 
where, many isolated, and few, if any, canonically disci- 
plined ; so that, like the Irish churches of the same 
period, they required remodeling. St. Maughold com- 
menced the work; and in the formation of the éreen 
balley we have probably one of the earliest attempts at 
a parochial system in Britain. 


1 Though the number of treens now existing amount to one hun- 
dred and fifty, or thereabouts, there is reason to believe that origin- 
ally they may not have exceeded half this number ; as we find some 
treens, as Howstrake, for instance, contain six quarterlands ; others 
ten ; and some, as the treen of Commessary, Malew, twelve quarter- 
lands to the treen. This great dissimilarity in size is explicable on 
the supposition that anciently either the treen was larger than we 
find it at present, or that in process of time two or more became 
incorporated into one, and produced the present irregularity. 

* A MS. ballad in the Rolls Office, styled ‘“‘ Mannanan Beg Mac y 
weir.” 
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THE TREEN CHURCH. 


The foregoing sketch will give the reader an insight 
into the nature and organization of the treen system as 
it anciently existed, and it only remains to describe the 
treen church. Before doing this, however, we shall 
glance at the still older cabbals and keeills, as these 
places of worship were unquestionably the first build- 
ings erected for religious purposes in the Isle of Man. 
These interesting remains are of very ancient date, and 
extend as far back as the fifth century. No record of 
them, except popular tradition, is preserved. A remark- 
able feature in connexion with these cabbals and keeills 
is the numbers which at one period must have existed, 
as hundreds still remain. Very few of these edifices 
reach 20 feet in length, whilst the majority are only 
15 feet long by 12 in breadth, and some as diminutive 
as 8 feet by 4,—proportions too small. for anything but 
domestic worship. ‘Two orientations are also observable, 
one due east and west, and the other towards the point 
of the horizon where the sun rose on the saint’s day to 
whom the church was dedicated. In every instance the 
cabbal and keeill are placed on a small hillock of arti- 
ficial formation. ‘This, again, is surmounted by a sod- 
wall encircling the building ; the enclosed space being 
usually the burying-ground of the keeill, called in Manx 
the keeilleig. The annexed view of Ballingan old church 
and enclosure, visited by the Cambrian Archeological 
Association in the summer of 1865, will give a good idea 
of one of these ancient places of worship. ‘This enclosure 
or burying-ground, which is one of the largest size, is 
108 feet by 63. In the neighbouring church of Balla- 
quinney a somewhat smaller erection; and only a few 
roods off, the enclosure is still larger, being 138 feet by 

'84. The entrance to these burying-grounds, when it 
exists, or can be made out, is generally from the south- 
east or north-east, usually the former. In no instance . 
does the cabbal or keeill occupy the centre of the pla- 
teau ; but is always found at one side, mostly the eastern 
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part. Like the enclosing wall of the grave-yard, it is 
built of a mixture of sods, stones, and earth; the roof 
being constructed of sods laid upon branches of trees, 
or else thatched with heather or straw. In their form- 
ation they correspond with the account given in the 
Book of Armagh, of similar places of worship in Ireland, 
of the age of St. Patrick. When the Irish apostle visited 
Tirawley' “he built there a quadrangular church of 
moist earth, because there was no wood near.” Here 
we have an exact description of the Manx cabbal and 
keeill ; and there can be no doubt that the primitive 
churches of Ireland formed the model of the Manx. 
Whether the treen church of’ the fifth century differed 
essentially from the cabbal or keeill, it is difficult to say, 
as we cannot at the present day distinguish with cer- 
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Interior Walling, Ballaquinney Treen Chapel. 


tainty between them. In the main features they were 
essentially alike, and the description of the one equally 
applies to the other. Ifa supposition may be offered, 
the chief difference lay in the size. Like the cabbal, 
the treen church is generally a sod-erection, faced with 
stone to give it solidity. In some few cases it is built 
entirely of stone, the interstices being filled in with 
earth. In the Ballaquinney treen, Kirk Marown, situ- 
ated a little to the east of the farmstead, the walls, which 
average 4 feet high by 2 feet thick, are built of earth 


1 “Fecit ibi ecclesiam terrenam de humo quadratam, quia non 
prope erat silva.” (Terechan, [ab. Armac., fol. 14bb.) 
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and stones. The interior of the church, rectangular in 
form, is 16 feet long by 10 feet wide. The walls, care- 
fully faced with rubble, have the appearance of regular 
masonry. ‘The accompanying illustration will give a 
good idea of the masonry. No vestiges of a window are 
traceable, and it is questionable if any existed. In the 
majority of these ancient edifices the light appears to 
have been wholly derived through the doorway, which, 
from the smallness of the building, probably admitted 
sufficient to conduct the service. Of the history of this 
church nothing is known, nor of the saint to whom it 
was dedicated; but from the extensive nature of the 
graveyard it must, in its day, have been a church of con- 
siderable importance. The plateau upon which it is built 
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is an artificial erection, and stands from three to four feet 
above the adjacent ground. The encircling wall is still 
perfect in form, though it has dwindled away till only in 
a few places it measures three feet in height. This cir- 
cumvallation originally had four entrances, corresponding 
to the cardinal points, and protected by upright jambs, 
one of which entrances only now remains. The enclo- 
sure, as is the case with many of these old churches, is 
thickly planted with trees to preserve it from injury. The 
entrance to the treen is from the western gable, through 
a doorway two feet and a half wide at base, and narrow- 
ing above to two feet. ‘The jambs, formed of undressed 
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mountain schist, are supported by a more solid masonry 
than the rest of the chnrch. They never carried a door, 
nor do any of these ancient structures in the Isle of Man 
appear to have done so. If any protection was used, it 
was simply some readily extemporized contrivance, such 
as a branch of a tree, a bundle of gorse, or anything 
else most convenient at hand. 

In none of these treen churches are any traces of an 
altar to be found. If any existed, they were probably 
wooden erections, of which no vestiges remain. Stone 
vessels called “ fonts,” however, are frequently to be met 
within them ; but whether they were for baptismal pur- 
poses, or only amula, is a matter of doubt. We subjoin 
representations of two examples. 
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Font, Ballinghan Treen Chapel, Isle of Man, 
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Of the mode of burial practised in treen churches, it 
only remains to speak. In every case the body was 
wrapt in a mort-cloth, called in Manx the maare-vaaish, 
and laid in a stone-lined grave, the sides of which were 
formed of one or more slabs of mountain slate, or what- 
ever kind of stone was most convenient in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The top of the grave, seldom deeper than 
a foot and a half beneath the surface, consisted of a 
series of slabs overlapping one another; and in our 
older graveyards these cover-lid stones are so shallow 
as to crop up considerably above the contiguous surface. 
In most ‘cases they are carefully guarded from injury 
by the owner of the land, and are remarkable examples 
of the surprising integrity, with which monuments of 
this kind are preserved in the Isle of Man. Statues, 
says Cicero, perish by weather, violence, or age; but 
the sanctity of the tomb lies in the ground, which can- 
not be obliterated, or moved by force; and as all else 
becomes extinct, so the tomb becomes more hallowed by 
age. 

J. R. Otrver, M.D. 

Isle of Man. 





THE CASTLE AND FAMILY OF PENRICE, IN 
GOWER. 


Tue castle of Penrice, or, as it was anciently called, 
Penrees, in West Gower, is inferior, in the county of 
Glamorgan, only to Caerphilly, Cardiff, and Coyty, in 
the area contained within its walls, and is second to 
none in its strong, commanding, and picturesque posi- 
tion. Penrice stands at the bottom of Oxwich Bay, a 
mile within the shore, and about one hundred and fifty 
feet above the sea. It occupies the rocky crest of a 
steep slope of greensward, at the base of which is a 
small lake, and beyond this a sort of lagoon communi- 
cates with the bay, here fringed by a line of sand hills. 

The castle, though high, is backed on the north-east 
by the long and still higher ridge of Cefn Bryn, about 
half a mile distant. It stands upon the south-eastern 
end of a platform formed by the crop edges of the 
mountain limestone, which here is almost vertical, 
having been elevated by the old red sandstone of Cefn 
Bryn. On the south and east the castle is defended 
naturally by a cliff ranging from ten to forty feet in 
height; on the west the ground is broken and strong ; 
on the north it is level, or nearly so; and this, naturally 
the weakest side, has been converted by works into the 
strongest and principal front of the place. 

The position and outline of the fortress have been 
governed by the disposition of the ground; the general 
design is simple, but is by no means of one date, as to 
the original structure there have been considerable 
additions. In plan the castle is composed of a prin- 
cipal court, or bailey, of irregular figure, and about 
sixty yards north-east and south-west by eighty east 
and west. ‘Three sides are curtains only; the fourth 
or northern is composed of the gatehouse and main 
buildings, or corps de logis, and a large drum tower 
with its appendages. The curtain skirts the edge of 
the precipice on the east and south sides. It ranges 
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from thirty to forty feet in height outside, and is 
about twenty-five feet within, and from eight to nine 
feet thick. It is strengthened outside by a number of 
half-round buttresses, of about twelve feet diameter ; 
these are solid, and have no projection within; they 
rise to the height of, or a little above, the walls, and 
form small flanking places of arms upon the ramparts. 
Of these buttresses there are none on the east, two on 
the south, and one on the west face; there is also 
one larger and loftier, but still solid, capping the south- 
western angle. ‘There is besides a buttress tower near 
the south-east angle, of larger dimensions, and hol- 
low; but this, in its present form at least, is probably 
a late addition built for a dove-cote, as which it is still 
fitted up. The wall near this tower has been broken 
through and rebuilt and again broken through to 
make space for a rectangular building, one angle of 
which is seen outside the line of the curtain; the ram- 
part wall or battlement remains, and, though more or 
less ruined, is original. The merlons are about four 
times the breadth of the embrasures, and each is 
pierced with a loop; the rear wall remains. 

The north, or upper side of the court, is occupied by 
the main buildings, and front of the castle, extending 
about seventy yards. At the east end is the gate-house, 
at the west the drum-tower and its appendages. Be- 
tween these two was a large square mural tower, placed 
in the middle of the front. Westward, between this 
and the drum, was no doubt the hall; eastward, a 
single curtain connected it with the gate-house. The 
gate-house seems to- have been an addition to the 
curtain wall; it contains a central passage and two 
lateral chambers, which occupy two flanking towers of 
bold projection towards the north or exterior front; 
these are neither rectangular nor half-round, but more 
near to the latter figure, the angles having been 
rounded off; the floors were all of wood. ‘There is 
but one groove, and that of very rude construction, for 
a portcullis, which defended the outer gate, and there 
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seems to have been a drawbridge which let down 
between the flanking towers, probably over a pit, for 
there are no traces of a regular ditch. 

The drum-tower caps the north-west angle of the 
castle, and projects into the court. Its clear diameter is 
about thirty-six feet, the walls being eight feet thick, 
and the space within twenty feet across. It is of three 
floors; the basement is entered from the hall side; the 
first floor by two doors, one of which seems originally 
to have been a window. Of these doors, one opened 
from the hall, and one from an appendage on the south- 
east; there is also a loop towards the court, and a small 
vaulted chamber and garde-robe on the east or outer 
side, perhaps an addition. The upper floor of the 
tower is remarkable; it has no entrance whatever, and 
no opening in the walls; it must have been reached by 
a trap-door. The floors were all of timber. 

On the south-east side of this tower is a concentric 
addition, a sort of chemise, or rather chemisette, cover- 
ing less than a quarter of its circumference, and pro- 
jecting into the court; it is entered by a door from 
below the hall, and is lighted by two loops towards the 
court; it ends abruptly by a square wall. There was 
an upper floor opening into the hall and into the first 
floor of the drum, and there is a curious curved opening 
in the jamb of the lower door, evidently for a squint, 
with a rebate for a wooden shutter. On the north or 
exterior side of the drum has been added a rectangular 
building of three stories, with fire-places and chambers 
for garde-robes. This building projects and forms 
the end of the north front, facing somewhat towards 
the north-west. From it a subordinate building, also 
rectangular, and containing garde-robes, projects to- 
wards the west. The space between this group of 
buildings and the central square mural tower was con- 
tained between two walls, one still remaining, and 
which is also the wall of the court, and another now 
destroyed, which formed the exterior defence on this 
side. As the square tower is also destroyed to its 
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foundations, the manner in-which the space was occu- 
pied can only be inferred by the openings in the re- 
maining wall. Probably there was here, on the first 
floor, a hall, and below it smaller rooms, perhaps cel- 
‘lars; there is, however, a door opening on the ground 
floor through the wall into a very small building pro- 
jecting into the court, and which appears to have had 
two lateral and one end or south longer window. ‘This 
may have been a chapel, but its axis, without any neces- 
sity of position, is nearly north and south. Within the 
court, attached to its east wall, remains a gable end, 
which, no doubt, belonged to a great barn, storehouse, 
or barrack; it was not a hall, as it had no large win- 
dows. 

The ruins of the castle, though very considerable, are 
so devoid of ashlar and ornamental work, and the 
masonry throughout is so uniformly of a rude and in- 
ferior character, that it is exceedingly difficult to arrive 
at any certain conclusions as to the extent of the 
original building, or the order of construction of the 
remaining parts. All that can be inferred with abso- 
lute certainty is, that the round tower and the con- 
tiguous east curtain are the oldest extant parts, and, 
though without bond, nearly of the same date; that 
the north-west lodgings are much later than either; 
that on the north front were other lodgings now de- 
stroyed, and that the enceinte wall of the court, includ- 
ing the gatehouse, are additions to the original build- 
ing, converting what was at first an exterior curtain, 
into an interior wall, looking into the enclosure. 

The curtain next east of the tower looks older than 
the tower, but this is probably not the case. ‘The 
tower was more probably the original building, and the 
whole of it. It would be a refuge in case of attack, 
either from the Welsh or from pirates, capable of hold- 
ing out until the garrisons of Pennard, Llandremor (?), 
Webley, or Llwchwyr, or those more distant of Swansea 
and Oystermouth, could bring up assistance. The tower 
is probably of very late Norman date, in the transition 
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or pointed style. ‘he curtain eastward was probably 
the first addition to the tower, and is the remnant of 
the rectangular appendage upon its north-eastern side. 
This curtain has been much cut into, and contains 
several later openings, but the door on the ground’ 
floor next to the tower is evidently original, and of 
early English date. It now leads into the enclosure of 
the chemisette, but was obviously once an outer door, 
and possibly the main entrance to the rectangular 
building. The court was probably next enclosed, and: 
the concentric building, or chemisette, added to the 
round tower, either as a prison or a cellar, the door 
leading into it being the old main entrance above men- 
tioned. The gatehouse and the north-west tower are 
somewhat later. Recently three stones, evidently parts 
of a window or door-jamb, have been dug up near the 
round tower; these show a simple half round bead 
moulding, six inches diameter, and are evidently parts 
of a Norman jamb, perhaps of the lower and pointed 
doorway of the round tower. The north-west tower 
has a small trefoil-headed window in the third floor, 
which may be of Decorated date, though the building 
has rather a Perpendicular aspect. The masonry 
generally is of a very rough character; the round 
tower windows within had coigns of ashlar, but the 
gatehouse is of very inferior workmanship, even the 
portcullis groove being in rubble. 

This is a very curious ruin. A round tower of this 
early date is a very rare feature; the chemisette may 
be conipared to the more perfect envelope at Tretower 
and Launceston, but it is evidently an addition. The 
dimensions are nearly those of Bronllys, which is, how- 
ever, rather later, and of far superior work. It is sin- 
gular that the original castle should have been placed 
so far from the edge of the cliff which constituted a 
part of its later defences. The excavations now in pro- 
gress may yet throw a light upon the precise age of 
some of the parts. It is something to have found mould- 
ings of the Norman period. 
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The only parts absolutely destroyed belong to the 
north front, where the wall has certainly been blown 
down by gunpowder, probably during the occupation of 
Gower by Cromwell. 

This is ‘not the only stronghold within the parish 
and manor of Penrice. About half-a-mile south-west 
of the castle, and west of, and very near to, the parish 
church is a circular earthwork, composed of a single 
mound, with an exterior ditch, and an entrance on the 
north-west side. The diameter of the interior space 
may be one hundred feet, and the mound from six to 
ten feet high. This isa very perfect, and evidently a very 
early work, and no doubt was stockaded with timber. 

The adjacent church, though much altered in recent 
times, has a Norman wall and arch, masked with 
plaster, between the nave and the chancel, and a 
remarkable south porch of early Decorated and a south 
door of early English date. Outside the south door of 
the church and in the porch, on the right on entering, 


is a water stoup, hollowed out in a sort of stone seat. 
The upper part of the tower and a small north transept 
are said to have been rebuilt in the last century. 

The church stands upon a strong position, superior 
in many respects to that selected for the castle. ‘The 
adjacent church of Nicholaston has a rude coupled 
east window of early English date. 


THE FAMILY OF PENRICE. 


The Castle, the ruins of which have been described, 
was for many generations the seat of a considerable 
Gower family, who no doubt derived their surname from 
their estate, therein differing from several of their neigh- 
bours, the owners of Nicholaston, Reynoldston, Ley- 
sanston, and Scurlage, whose names were bestowed upon 
and are preserved in those manors. Either custom was 
common, and there are several examples of each in the 
Vale of Glamorgan. 

No doubt the lords of Penrice were followers of the 
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Bellomonts, and early Norman settlers in Gower, where 
they probably erected, before the close of the twelfth 
century, that part of the Castle to which the lately dis- 
covered Norman fragments may be assigned. 

There are several pedigrees of the Penrice family, 
but none supported by any good authority, and none 
altogether in accordance with the few charters and ori- 
ginal records of the district that are known to have been 
preserved. ‘These are: 

1. Acharter by John Turberville, dated Leysanteston, 
Sunday before Michaelmas Day, 32 Ed. I (13804), con- 
firming to David de la Beare, Joan his wife, and Peter 
their son, the vill of Leysanteston in fee. The witnesses 
are numerous, and at their head is “ Dominus Robertus 
de Penres, miles,” and Robert, William, Henry, and 
John Mansel. 

2. Acharter by Adam, Robert, and John Canan, and 
David Coc, dated Webley, 18 Oct., Ed. II, 1318, grant- 
ing to John Voyl all their right in eight acres of land 
in Landimor Fee, which he held under William de 
Brewos, lord of Gower. The first witness is “* Dominus 
Robertus de Penres, miles.” 

3. A charter of 13 Feb., 12 Ed. II (1319), by which 
“Dominus Robertus de Penres, miles,” grants to Wil- 
liam and Isota Peret a third of the lands at Constables- 
don, in the fee of Oscroume, which Robert held of 
Andrew, son and heir of Thomas Scurlag. 

4. A charter by William de Brewas, lord of Gower, 
dated Hannys, (2)7th June (13-19) Edward II (1320- 
1326), granting to William, his huntsman, and Joan, the 
wife of William, licence of sporting in his warren of 
Pennarth and Sanborghwys in Gower. This is wit- 
nessed by David de la Beere and Robert de Penres, 
knights. 

5. A charter by John Voyl to the lord Robert de 
Penres, Knight, and Isabella his wife, dated Penres, 24 
April 1327, granting eight acres of land in exchange for 
eight shillings annually, until the death of Henry Fitz 
Peter, when the land will revert to Robert. The land 
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lies in the fee of Landimor, between Burry Water and 
Bishopston Common. The limitations of the entail are 
minutely set forth. Failing heirs of the body of Robert 
and Isabel, the land goes to John de Penres, son of 
Robert by Burga his former wife, and the heirs of his 
body ; remainder to Richard, brother of Robert ; John, 
next brother of Richard ; remainder to Alicia de Lange- 
ton, sister ; remainder to Robert, son and heir of Wil- 
liam de la Mare of Langenych by Katherine, sister of 
Alicia; remainder to Sibilla de Penres, another sister. 
The descent from Richard and those who follow is con- 
fined to heirs male, and the general remainder is to the 
right heirs of Robert, and the rest in succession. John 
de Langeton, a witness, is probably the husband of 
Alicia, and Robert Manxel, another witness, the repre- 
sentative of that family, then of Oxwich. 

6. A charter by John de Horton and Joan his wife, 
dated Penres, 18 May, 2 Edward III (1328), granting 
to the lord Robert de Penres, Knight, and Isabella his 
wife, and the heirs of their bodies, 42 a. 1 r. 11 p. of 
arable land, meadow and waste, with its appurtenances 
in underwood, measured by the king’s rod of twenty-four 
feet, and containing to the acre nine times thirty-two 
perches. Remainders to John Penres, son of Robert 
and Burga his former wife, and the heirs of his body ; 
to Richard and his heirs male, to John, to the Lady 
Alicia de Langeton, to Robert son and heir of William 
de la Mare of Langenych by Katherine his wife, to the 
right heirs, etc., as before. Among the witnesses are 
John de Langeton, Robert de la Mare, Richard Manxel, 
and William de Penres. Sibil de Penres seems to have 
died between the dates of the two charters. 

7. Charter by Gilbert de Turberville, lord of Landy- 
more, son of Pagan, and grandson of Gilbert de Turber- 
ville, dated Landymore, 27 April, 9 Ed. III (1335), 
granting to the lord Robert de Penres, Knight, and his 
heirs for ever, lands, etc., in Landymore Fee. Among 
the witnesses are the lord John de Langeton, Knight, 
Richard and William de Penres, and Robert de la Mare. 
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8. A declaration in Norman French, in form of an 
indenture, between Robert de Penres, Chivaler, and 
Thomas d’Avene, dated 13 July, 14 Ed. III (1340), by 
which Sir Robert has charge of a box of title-deeds and 
other papers belonging to the Avene family. 

All the above charters are in the collection of Mr. 
Francis of Swansea. The following is from the Margam 
papers, and was printed by Mr. Traherne, who observes 
that Sir John de Penres was living in 1394, and that 
his daughter and heir, Isabel, married Sir Hugh Mansel, 
Knight. The names of Sir John and Sir Hugh occur 
in a deed of 1367. Sir Robert, the “avus,” was great- 
grandfather to Sir John de Penrees. 

9. Donation of John de Penrees, lord of Oxenwych, 
5 Oct., 7th R. II (1883), to John Horton and Margaret 
his wife, of a burgage place in Swansea, formerly the 
property of the Lord Robert de Penrees, his “ avus.” 

Of these nine charters five are here, by the courtesy 
of Mr. Francis, printed for the first time ; three are re- 
printed as possessing peculiar interest, and but little 
known ; and one is reserved to be printed in a future 
account of the family of Avan or Avene. Mr. Francis 
possesses, besides, some brief abstracts of deeds now lost, 
from which it appears that Richard de Penrees was 
seneschal of Gower in 1329 ; John de Penrees, Knight, 
witnessed a charter by John Morris in 1367-8, and 
William de Penrees one by — Symon in 1349-50. 

The nearest approach to a correct pedigree that has 
been constructed follows here. The authorities are the 
above charters, the Golden Grove Book, C., and the Har- 
leian MSS. : 

1. Joun de Penrice of Penrice, father of 

11. Rosert de Penrice, father of 

111, Sir Roser de Penrice, who married a daughter of 
Morgan, lord of Avan, and had—l1, Robert ; 2, Richard, 
second son, seneschal of Gower 1329, living 1335 ; 3, 
John de Penrice living 13827; 4, Alice, who married 
(John de) Langton, and was living 1327-8, as was John 
1327, 1335 ; 5, Catherine, who died before 1327, having 
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married William de la Mare of Llangenydd in Gower, 
and had Robert de la Mare, living 1327, 1328 ; 6, Sibil 
de Penrice, who died single soon after 1327. 

1v. Sir Ropert de Penrice of Penrice married, Ist, 
Burga, who died before 1327; and 2nd, Isabel, living 
’ and married 1327-8. Sir Robert de Penres and Sir John 
de Langeton, knights, witnessed a Mowbray charter at 
Oystermouth, 16 Aug. 1334; as did Richard de Penres, 
John de la Bere, Philip Scorlage, Rob. de la Mare, 
- Richard Scorlage, Adam de la Bere, Robert and Richard 
Manxel. (Coll. T.and G.,iv,31.) By Burga Sir Robert had 

v. Sir Joun de Penrice, lord of Oxwich and Penrice, 
living 1319, 1367, 1883, 13894. He probably married 
Joan daughter and heir of William de Braose of Llan- 
dymore, son of John, a younger brother of William de 
Braose, lord of Gower, who married Eva Mareschal. 
The estate in Llandremor, as it is now called, probably 
came in with this match. The manor is a very consider- 
able one, and contains the scanty ruins of a castle or 
fortified house, but not of very early date. Sir John and 
Joan had 

vi. IsaBeL de Penrice, heiress of Penrice, Oxwich, 
and Llandremor, married Sir Hugh Mansel, Knt., who 
was living in 1367-8. Many pedigrees give her an 
elder sister and coheir, Avena, who married John de la 
Mare, whence descended the De la Mares, and thence 
the Forsters of Aldermaston, Berks. 


Carta Johannis Turbervile Davido De la Beare et Johanne Uxori ejus ac 
Petro Filio eorwm Ville de Leysantestone Dominica proxima ante 
Festum Sc“ Michaelis xaii” Edwardi I, 1304, (Francis MSS.) 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Johannes Turbervile dedi 
concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi David de la Beare 
et Johanne uxori sue ac Petro filio eorundem et heredibus ipsius 
David totam villam de Leysanteston cum omnibus redditibus 
serviciis homagiis feodelitatibus wardis maritagiis releviis heri- 
etis eschaetis ac proficuis omnium tenentium ejusdem ville et 
omnibus ac singulis suis pertinenciis sine aliquo retenemento 
mei vel heredum meorum. Habendum et tenendum predictis 
David et Johanne ac Petro et heredibus predicti David et assig- 
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natis suis totam predictam villam cum omnibus et singulis ap- 
pendiciis suis ut predictum est de capitalibus dominis ville 
antedicte libere quiete integre bene et in pace jure hereditario 
in perpetuum. Reddendo inde annuatim eisdem dominis unum 
par calcarium deauratorum vel sex denarios ad Pascha pro 
omnibus serviciis secularibus exactionibus et demandis. Pro 
hac autem mea donacione concessione et presentis carte confir- 
macione dederunt mihi predicti David Johanna et Petrus quad- 
raginta marcas sterlingorum pre manibus. Et ut hec mea 
donacio concessio et presentis carte mee confirmacio rata stabi- 
lis et inconcussa in perpetuum permaneat hanc presentem car- 
tam sigilli mei impressione roboravi. Et in testimonium veri- 
tatis sigilla Roberti de Cantelow et Johannis de Wyncestrie 
apponi procuravi. Hiis testibus dominis Roberto de Penres 
Willielmo de Langeton militibus Philippo Purbigge Philippo 
Scurlagge Roberto Mansel Willielmo Henry Johanne 
Mansel MHelya Ace Johanne Selewold et aliis. Data apud 
Leysanteston die dominica proxima ante festum Sancti Micha- 
elis anno regni Regis Edwardi tricesimo secundo. 

Turbyrwilla Canteloo Wyncestr’ 

[These words are written on the three labels, but the seals 
are gone. | 


Deed Poll. Endorsed “Johannes Turbervile.” Reprinted 
from Top. and Gen., ii, 186. 


De la Bere is one of those families known to have 
played a considerable part in Gower in the fourteenth 
century or earlier, but whose pedigree has not been pre- 
served ; unless, indeed, they were the same people who 
held lands in Gloucestershire. 

The memory of Cantelupe is preserved in Cantelupe- 
ston, or. Cantleston, by Merthyr Mawr. De Wincestria, 
or De Winton, was afterwards Wilkins of Llanquian, 
still extant in the male line. Scurlage was of Scurlage 
Castle in Gower. Purbigge and Selewold are names 
unknown in other county records. 


Carta Ade, Roberti, et Johannis Canan, atque Davidi Coc Johanni Voyl. 
18 Oct. 12 Ed. II, 1318. (Francis MSS.) 


Noveritis universis per presentes quod nos Adam Canan Ro- 
bertus Canan Johannes Canan et Davyd Coc remisimus relax- 
avimus et omnino pro nobis et heredibus_ nostris imperpetuum 
quietum clamavimus Johanni Voyl et heredibus suis ac assig- 
natis totum jus nostrum et clamium quod habemus vel habui- 
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mus seu aliis modo habere potuimus vel poterimus in octo acris 
terre cum pertinentiis in feodo de Landimor quas idem Johan- 
nes habuit de dono nobilis viri Domini Willielmi de Brewos 
domini Gouherie. Et quas Philippus Cnayt faber quondam 
tenuit juxta aquam de Borry in parte australi absque ulli reten- 
emento. Ita videlicet quod nec nos dicti Adam Robertus Jo- 
hannes et Davyd nec heredes nostri nec aliquis per nos vel pro 
nobis seu nomine nostro aliquid juris vel clamii in predictis 
terra cum pertinentiis decetero exigere vel clamari seu vendi- 
cari debemus aut poterimus imperpetuum set per presentes ab 
omni actione et demando sumus exclusi imperpetuum. In 
cujus rei testimonium presentibus sigilla nostra apposuimus. 
Hiis testibus Domino Roberto de Penres militi Elia de Roy- 
ley clerico Willielmo dela Mare AdadelaBeer Johanne 
dela Mar Henrico Davis de Landymor Johanne Meuric et 
aliis. Datum apud Webley octavo decimo die Octobris anno 
regni Regis Edwardi filii Domini Edwardi duodecimo. 
[Slits for four labels which, with the seals, are gone. | 


Convencio inter Robertum de Penres et Willielmum et Isotam de Peret 
[Francis MSS.] 


Hec est convencio facta inter Dominum Robertum de Penres 
militem ex parte una et Willielmum Peret et Isotam uxorem 
ejus ex altera parte ita videlicet quod dictus Dominus Robertus 
dedit concessit et hoc presenti scripto suo confirmavit eisdem 
Willielmo et Isote terciam partem omnium terrarum et tene- 
mentorum que dictus Dominus Robertus habuit de Andrea 
Scurlag filio et heredi Thome Scurlag apud Constablesdon in 
feodo de Oscroume que quedem tenementa dictus Andreas te- 
nuit in dominico suo. Habendum et tenendum omnia predicta 
tenementa cum pertinenciis Willielmo et Isote tota vita 1psorum 
Willielmi et Isote de dicto domino Roberto heredibus suis et 
assignatis libere quiete bene et in pace. Reddendo inde annu- 
atim pro qualibet acra mensurata per virgam feodi de Penres 
uno pede deducto de eadem virga duodecim denarios ad duos 
anni terminos videlicet ad Pascham et festum Sancti Michaelis 
equis porcionibus pro omni servicio seculari et demando. Sal- 
vis regali servicio redditu parci de Bruz donis communibus in 
patria contingentibus tanto tenemento pertinentibus sectis curie 
de Porteynon bis in anno per rationabilem sumonicionem secto 
molendini dicti domini Roberti heredum suorum et assignato- 
rum et quinque solidis vel meliori bestia in obitu dictorum Wil- 
lielmi et Isote pro herieto suo in electione dicti domini Roberti 
heredum suorum et assignatorum. Si tamen dicta Isota aut 
dictus Willielmus vir suus moriatur nullam solvet herietum sed 
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si ipsum supervixerit predictum solvet herietum. Et dicti 
Willielmus et Isota erunt scevenesie in molendino dicti domini 
Roberti heredum suorum et assignatorum post illos qui fuerint 
scevenesie in eisdem molendinis ante confectionem presencium. 
Ita tamen quod dicti Willielmus et Isota totum bladum in hos- 
picio suo expendendum molant ibidem. Debent eciain dicti 
Willielmus et Isota super dicta tenementa cohabitare dum 
vivunt. Nec liceat eisdem dicta tenementa aliquibus dare ven- 
dere seu quoquomodo a se ipsis alienare. Et dictus dominus 
Robertus heredes sui et assignati omnia predicta tenementa 
dictis Willielmo et Isote dum vixerint contra omnes gentes 
warantizabunt et defendent. In cujus rei testimonium huic 
presenti scripto indentato sigilla dictorum domini Roberti et 
Willielmi alternatim sunt apposita. Huis testibus Philippo Scor- 
lag RobertoMoyel Henrico Wilham Eliaclerico Thoma 
de Landewy et aliis. Datum et confectum quinto decimo die 
Februarii anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi duode- 
cimo (1319). 
[The label and seal are gone. Endorsed “ Constable ys 
downe.” 


Carta Willielmi de Brewas, Domini de Gouheria, Willielmo Venatori 
suo et Johanne wxort sue. (Francis MSS.) 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod nos Willielmus de Breawas 
Dominus honoris de Brember et de Gouheria dedimus conces- 
simus et hac presenti carta nostra confirmavimus Willielmo 
Venatori nostro et Johanne uxori sue et heredibus suis et assig- 
natis de corporibus eorundem procreatis specialem et plenariam 
potestatem venandi ac omnimodam venationem cujuscunque 
generis animalium tam leporum vulpium et cuniculorum quam 
ceterorum animalium brutorum et volatilium in toto Warannio 
nostro de Pennarth Cuniculario nostro de Pennarth in Ja San- 
borghwys singulis temporibus omnino excepto dedimus 
concessimus et hac presenti carta nostra confirmavimus eisdem 
Willielmo et Johanne uxori sue heredibus suis et assignatis 
liberam et plenariam potestatem emendi vendendi ac omnia et 
singula mercimonia mercandizandi ac eisdem libere et pacifice 
prout sibi comodius fuerit fruendi et patiendi infra totum domi- 
nium nostrum de Gouheria. Habendum et tenendum omnes 
predictas libertates donationes et confirmationes ut premittitur 
predictis Willielmo et Johanne uxori sue et heredibus suis et 
assignatis de nobis et heredibus nostris libere quiete bene et in 
pace jure hereditario imperpetuum. Et nos vero predictus 
Willielmus de Breawas et heredes nostri omnes predictas liber- 
tates donationes et confirmationes stabiles ratas et inconcussas 
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permanentes prenominatis Willielmo et Johanni uxori sue et 
heredibus suis et assignatis contra omnes mortales warantiza- 
bimus et defendemus imperpetuum. Et si contingat nos aut 
heredes nostros aut aliquem ballivorum aut ministrorum nos- 
trorum predictos Willielmum aut Johannem seu heredes seu 
assignatos de hujusmodi donatione nostra et concessione moles- 
tari perturbare aut aliqua arte vel ingenio aggravare attempta- 
verimus in futurum quod tunc volumus et concedimus pro nobis 
et heredibus nostris quod iidem Willielmus et Johanna uxor 
sua et heredes sui vel assignati adhereant et intendant cuicum- 
que voluerint. Ita quod tenementum predictum domino nostro 
Regi Anglie et ejusdem intendacionem faciant de omnibus terris 
et tenementis que de nobis tenent in Gouheria. Reddentes 
eidem domino Regi et nullo alio domino et facientes redditus et 
servicia que nobis pro tenementis suis predictis facere solebant 
absque aliqua calumpnea seu contradictione nostrum aut here« 
dum nostrorum. In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti carte 
nostre sigillum apposuimus. Hiis testibus Ricardo Hakelut 
tunc Senescallo Gouherie David Dela Beere Roberto de 
Penres militibus Roberto Penbrugge Johanne Testard 
Elia de Roili Philippo Scurlag et aliis. Data apud Hannys’ 
septimo die Junii anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Ed- 
wardi decimo (27 Jun. 1317 ?) 
[Seal and label gone. 13-19 Ed. II, 1320-1326.] 


Carta Johannis Voyl Dom. Roberto de Penres Mil. et Isobelle 
uwort ejus. (Francis MSS.) 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Johannes Voy! dedi con- 
cessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi domino Roberto de 
Penres militi et Isobelle uxori ejus octo acras terre cum perti- 
nentiis in excambium pro octo solidatis reddituris annuatim in 
festis Pasche et Sancti Michaelis percipiendis de Henrico filio 
Petri Walter et pro servicio et reversione tenementi dicti Hen- 
rici apud Lanheleyn in feodo de Landymor que post obitum 
ejusdem Henrici dicto Roberto reverti deberent que quidem 
octo acre terre cum pertinentiis jacent inter rivulum aque de 
Burry in parte boreali et communem de Bishopston in parte 
australi et terram Philippi Davy in parte occidentali et terram 
domini David de Ja Beer in parte orientali. Habendum et 
tenendum predicta tenementa cum pertinentiis dicto domino 
Roberto et Isobelle et heredibus suis de corporibus ipsorum ex- 
euntibus. Tenendum de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per 
servicia que ad illa tenementa pertinent libere quiete bene et in 
pace jure hereditario inperpetuum. Et si contingat quod pre-- 
dicti Robertus et Isobella obierint sine heredibus de corporibus 
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ipsorum procreatis tunc post decessum predictorum Roberti 
et Isobelle predicta tenementa cum pertinentiis integre rema- 
nebunt Johanni de Penres filio predicti Roberti et Burge quon- 
dam uxoris eiusdem Roberti et heredibus suis de corpore suo 
procreatis. Tenendum de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per 
servicia que ad illa tenementa pertinent. Et si contingat quod 
predictus Johannes obierit sine herede de corpore suo procreato 
tunc post decessum ipsius Johannis predicta tenementa cum 
pertinentiis integre remanebunt Ricardo de Penres fratri pre- 
dicti Roberti et heredibus masculis de corpore suo procreatis. 
Tenendum de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per servicia que 
ad illa tenementa pertinent. Et si contingat quod predictus 
Ricardus obierit sine herede masculo de corpore suo procreato 
tunc post decessum ipsius Ricardi predicta tenementa cum per- 
tinentiis integre remanebunt Johanni de Penres fratri predicti 
Ricardi et heredibus masculis de corpore suo procreatis. Te- 
nendum de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per servicia que ad 
illa tenementa pertinent. Et si contingat quod predictus Jo- 
hannes obierit sine herede de corpore suo procreato masculo 
tunc post decessum ipsius Johannis predicta tenementa cum 
pertinentiis integre remanebunt Alicie de Langcton sorori pre- 
dicti Johannis et heredibus masculis de corpore suo procreatis. 
Tenendum de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per servicia que 
ad illa tenementa pertinent. Et si contingat quod predicta 
Alicia obierit sine herede masculo de corpore suo procreato 
tunc post decessum ipsius Alicie predicta tenementa cum per- 
tinentiis integre remanebunt Roberto filio et heredi Willielmi 
de la Mare de Langenych de Katarina sorori predicte Alicie 
procreato et heredibus masculis de corpore suo procreatis. 
Tenendum de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per servicia que 
ad illa tenementa pertinent. Et si contingat quod predictus 
Robertus obierit sine herede masculo de corpore suo procreato 
tunc post decessum ipsius Roberti predicta tenementa cum per- 
tinentiis integre remanebunt Sibille de Penres sorori predicte 
Alicie et heredibus masculis de corpore suo procreatis. Tenen- 
dum de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per servicia que ad illa 
tenementa pertinent. Et si contingat quod predicta Sibilla 
obierit sine herede masculo de corpore suo procreato tunc post 
decessum ipsius Sibille predicta tenementa cum pertinentiis 
integre remaneant rectis heredibus predicti Roberti de Penres 
quiete de aliis heredibus predictorum Johannis Ricardi Johan- 
nis Alicie Roberti et Sibille. Tenendum de capitalibus dominis 
feodi_ illius per servicia que ad illa tenementa pertinent inper- 
petuum. Et ego vero predictus Johannes et heredes mei omnia 
predicta tenementa cum pertinentiis prefatis Roberto et Iso- 
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belle et heredibus suis de corporibus ipsorum exeuntibus Jo- 
hanni Ricardo Johanni Alicie Roberto Sibille et rectis heredibus 
predicti domini Roberti in forma qua premittitur contra omnes 
mortales warantizabimus et defendemus inperpetuum. In cujus 
rei testimonium hanc presentem cartam sigilli mei impressione 
roboravi. Hiis testibus domino David de la Beer Johanne 
dela Beer Johanne de Langcton Roberto de Penebrygg 
Roberto Manxel et aliis. Datum apud Penres vicesimo quarto 
die Aprilis anno Domini millesimo ccc vicesimo septimo (24° 
Apr. 1327). 
[Seal and label gone.] 


Pedigree from the above. 





nen =Isobel, Richard Jeon [John] de a 
lst de 2nd de de ton; probably __v. 1327 
wife | Penres, wife, Penres, Pen- John, one of the 
Miles viv. viv. res,v, witnesses, 
1327 1327 1327 viv. 1327 





| | 
John de William de la Mare=Katharine de Penres; pro- Sibilla 
Penres, de Langenych, bably dead, as the estate de 
vivens viv. 1327 was entailed on her son Penres 
1327 
Robert de la Mare, viv. 1327 


Carta Johannis de Horton, Sc. 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod nos Johannes de Horton et 
Johanna uxor mea dedimus concessimus et hac presenti carta 
nostra confirmavimus domino Roberto de Penres militi et Iso- 
belle uxori ejus quadraginta duas acras unam rodam et undecim 


in subbosco mensuratas per virgam xx"iiij pedum domini Regis 
et quelibet acra continebit in se novies viginti et duodecim 
perticas quam quidem terram nos habuimus ex dono et conces- 
sione domini Willielmi de Brewes patris domine Alive de Moum- 
bray que quidem terra devenit in manu predicti domini de 
Brewes per excaetam pro quodraginta marcis nobis pre mani- 
bus persolutis de quibus terris et tenementis Willielmus ap 
Jevan et Gr[iffin] et Jevan fratres ejus quondam tenuerunt 
unam rodam et triginta et novem perticas prati apud Boynar- 
haust et Madocus Coyg quondam tenuit duas acras unam rodam 
et quinque perticas terre arabilis apud Kapre et Willielmus 
Vachan ap Welyn ap Gr[iffin] quondam tenuit octo acras terre 
arabilis et duas acras tres rodas et sex perticas vasti ibidem 
et Jevan ap Houwel ap Gronou quondam tenuit duas acras 
dimidi et triginta et octo perticas terre arabilis apud Kylware- 
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raualtim. Et Jevan ap Ivor quondam tenuit octo acras terre 
arabilis triginta et quatuor perticas vasti apud Kluyngnayho et 
Kylthu’. Et Res ap Lawelym quondam tenuit decem acras et 
tres perticas terre arabilis et quinque acras et tres perticas prati 
apud Ryan et Kylthyhyr Et Will’ ap Ric’ quondam tenuit 
duas acras tres rodas viginti et septem perticas terre arabilis 
apud Kylwonnen et Brynguas. Habenda et tenenda omnia 
predicta tenementa cum pertinentiis dictis Roberto et Isobelle 
et heredibus de corporibus ipsorum Roberti et Isobelle exeun- 
tibus de capitalibus domini Gouherie libere quiete bene et in 
pace jure hereditario in perpetuum. Reddendo annuatim dictis 
capitalibus dominis Gouherie duos denarios ad festum Sancti 
Michaelis pro omnibus serviciis secularibus exactionibus et de- 


mandis. 
Remainders. 


1. Johanni Penres filio predicti Roberti et Burge uxoris 
quondam ejusdem Roberti et heredibus suis de corpore suo pro- 
creatis etc. 

2. Ricardo de Penres fratri predicti domini Roberti et here- 
dibus masculis de corpore suo procreatis. 

3. Johanni Penres fratri predicti Ricardi et heredibus mas- 
culis de corpore suo procreatis. 

4. Domine Alicie de Langton sorori dicti Johannis et here- 
dibus masculis de corpore suo procreatis. 

5. Roberto filio et heredi Willielmi de la Mare de Langenyth 
de Katerina sorore predicta Alicie procreato et heredibus mas- 
culis de corpore suo procreatis. 

6. Rectis heredibus predicti domini Roberti de Penres quiete 
de aliis heredibus predictorum Johannis Ricardi Johannis Ali- 
cie et Roberti et nos, etc. 

Hiis testibus Johanne de la Beere - Johanne de Langeton 
Roberto de Lamare Ricardo Scurlage Ricardo Manxel 
Willielmo de Penres Hamundo Turbulvyle Johanne ap 
Walter Vachan Jevan Loyd et aliis. Datum ap Penres oc- 
tavo decimo die Maii anno regni Regis Edwardi tercij post con- 
questum secundo (18 May, 1328). 

[Sigillo amisso.—Reprinted from Top. and Geneal., i, 536.] 


“By this charter lands amounting to 42 a.1 r. 11 p., 
which had escheated to William de Brewes, lord of 
Gower, and been granted by him to John de Horton and 
Joan his wife, were by them sold to Sir Robert de Pen- 
res and Isabel his wife, for forty marks. The land had 
been measured by the king’s rod of twenty-four feet, 
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and each acre contained nine score and twelve (192) 
perches. The position and tenants of the lands are 
given. An entail is finally created to—1, John, son of 
Sir Robert de Penres by his former wife Burga, and 
heirs of his body; 2, to Richard; 3, to John, brothers 
of Sir Robert; 4, to Alicia de Langton his sister; 5, to 
Robert de la Mare of Langenyth, his nephew, son of 
Katherine, another sister, by William de la Mare, and 
to the heirs male of their bodies ; 6, to the right heirs 
of Sir Robert de Penres. | 

“ Aliva, daughter and heir of William de Brewes, or 
Braose, was wife of John de Mowbray, beheaded 15 Ed- 
ward II. She had a charter of the same date with the 
above (2 Edward III), confirming her title to the lord- 
ship of Gower, given by Dugdale (Baron., i, 126 ) 

“ Kylwarcraualthm (Cline Wood ?); Kylthn’ (Kylvai ? 
or Killayn); Ryan, probably a farm in Llanrhidian,— 
there is Ynis-y-Ryan near Penclawdd; Kylthhyr (Gell- 
iher); Kylwonnen and Brynguas, farms in Llanrhidian 
higher.” 


Carta Gilberti de Turbirvilla Roberto de Penres terrarum in Landy- 
more xxvii Aprilis iz Edwardi III, 1335. (Francis MSS.) 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum pervene- 
rit. Gilbertus de Turbirvila dominus de Landymore filius et 
heres domini Pagani de Turbirvilla salutem in Domino sempi- 
ternum. Cum dominus Willielmus de Brewousa filius et heres 
domini Johannis de Brewousa olim disseisivit dominum Gilber- 
tum de Turbirvilla proavuam meum de manerio de Landymore 
cum pertinentiis in dominio de Gouheria qui illud tenuit in 
feodo talliato conjunctim cum Matilde uxore ejus et cujus qui- 
dem manerii feodum et jus ad me tanquam heredem eorundem 
pertinet. Et postmodum predictus dominus Willielmus de 
Brewousa filius et heres domini Johannis de Brewousa et domi- 
nus Willielmus de Brewousa dominus Gouheria filius ejusdem 
domini Willielmi et dominus Willielmus de Brewousa filius ejus- 
dem domini Willielmi domini Gouherie dominum Robertum de 
Penres militem heredes suos et assignatos et alios tenentes de 
quibus dictus dominus Robertus perquisivit, de aliquibus terris 
et tenementis infra illud manerium ad exheredationem meam 
feofavisset sub certa forma tenendis. Noverit universitas vestra 
me dicto domino Roberto heredibus suis seu assignatis gratiam 
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velle facere specialem in hac parte ac omnino pro me et here- 
dibus meis quietum clamare in perpetuum. Concessi eidem 
domino Roberto pro me et heredibus meis quod ipse dominus 
Robertus et Seshies sui imperpetuum habeant et teneant omnia 
predicta terras et tenementa cum pertinentiis que habuit ex 
dono et concessione dictorum domini Willielmi de Brewousa 
filii et heredis domini Johannis de Brewousa et domini Willi- 
elmi de Brewousa domini Gouherie filii ejusdem domini Willi- 
elmi et domini Willielmi de Brewousa filii ejusdem domini Wil- 
lielmi domini Gouherie ac aliorum tenencium de quibus dictus 
dominus Robertus perquisivit de me et heredibus meis per ser- 
vicia et consuetudines que eidem domino Willielnio domino 
Gouherie inde fecit et per sectam ad curiam meam ibidem de 
tribus septimanis in tres septimanas et per forinseca servicia 
que ad illa tenementa pertinent. Salva tamen mihi et heredi- 
bus meis cognicione omnium placitorum ad curiam meam de 
Landymore contingencium omnium tenencium et residencium 
infra feodum meum de Landymore. Nolens quod idem domi- 
nus Robertus heredes sui seu assignati per me heredes meos 
ve(I] assignatos aliquo alio titulo occasionentur nec in aliquo 
molestentur seu graventur. In cujus rei testimonium presenti 
scripto sigillum meum apposui. Hiis testibus domino Johanne 
de Langetona milite ohanne de la Bere __ Ricardo de Pen- 
res WillielmodePenres Roberto de la Mare et multis aliis. 
Datum apud Landymore vicesimo septimo die mensis Aprilis 
anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum nono. 


Seal of red wax upon a parchment label. Arms, on 
a shield, an eagle displayed, debruised by a fess. Legend, 
+ 8’ GILBERTI TURBERVILE. 

The well-known coat of Turberville of Wales is chequy 
or and gules, a fess ermine; and the crest, an eagle dis- 
played or. In this seal the crest and arms appear to be 
combined. Arms of the family, of early date, are not 
uncommon; but this combination has not elsewhere 
been noticed, 


Donatio Johannis de Penrees de Placea Burgagii in Swaynsey Johanni 
et Margarete Horton, v” Octobris vi™ Ricardi IT, 1383. 
(Marcam MSS.) 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Johannes de Penrees 
dominus de Oxenwych dedi &c. Johanni de Horton et Marga- 
rete uxori ejus et heredibus suis totam illam placeam burga- 
gium cum pertinenciis que quondam fuerunt domini Roberti de 
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Penrees avi mei jacentia in ballio Castri de Sweyn inter gardi- 
nam domini Johannis de Horton ex parte occidentali et com- 
munem viam ex parte orientali et vanellum ducens versus nun- 
cupatum ballium ex parte boreali usque ad tenementum dicti 
Johannis ex parte australi. Habendum et tenendum predictam 
placeam burgagium. Reddendo ad festum Sancti Michaelis 
unum florem rose. Hujus testibus Roberto ap Thomas Vice- 
comiteGouherie Willielmo Matthew Preposito ville de Sweyn 
Thoma de Singleton Roberto Knepyn Thoma Charles 
Thoma Vordeward et multis aliis. Datum apud Sweyn die lune 
quinto die mensis Octobris anno regni Regis Ricardi secundi 
post conquestum septimo. (5 Oct. 7 R. I, 1383.) 
[Reprinted from Coll. Top. and Gen. viii, 37.] 


“ Sir John de Penrees, the grantor, was living in 1394. 
His daughter and heir, Isabel, married Sir Hugh Man- 
sel, Knight. The names of Sir John and Hugh occur 
in a deed of 1367. 

“John Horton, sometimes called by the Welsh form of 
Jankyn or Jenkyn. The grant is doubtless part of 
Castle Baily Street, and part of New Place, built by Sir 
M. Cradock. 


“Sir Robert was great-grandfather to Sir John de 
Penrees. “ Vanellum,” or “venella,” is the French venelle 
(a lane). It is used in an Aberavan deed, 32 Eliz.” 


G. T. C. 


Dowlais, 1866. 





‘ON THE INTERCOURSE OF THE ROMANS 
WITH IRELAND. 


In a paper on the bronze weapons, etc., of antiquity, 
read before the Ethnological Society last year, I said, 
speaking of Ireland, “ Where, by the way, it has been 
somewhat too hastily asserted that the Roman arms 
never penetrated, seeing that we know little of the his- 
tory of our islands under the Romans; that Juvenal, 
speaking as of a fact generally known, asserts— 


“ Arma quidem ultra 
Litora Juverne promovimus”’; 


-and that Roman antiquities are now found in Ireland.” 
As this view of the relations of the Romans with Ireland 
has. been contradicted, it may, perhaps, be as well to 
review some of the facts bearing more especially upon 


this subject. 

And, first, as to the historical evidence which re- 
mains. It is to be regretted that nearly all the historical 
records, which could have affected this question, have 
been lost in the wreck of ages. The writer of some re- 
marks in the Anthropological Review refuses to accept the 
statement of Juvenal as a historical fact, but considers 
it to have been a mere flourish of the pen. “It sounds,” 
he says, “ very like a poetical license.” I confess that 
I can perceive no such sound in it; on the contrary, it 
reads to me like a very distinct statement of an event, 
probably recent, which was then publicly known at 
Rome. But let us consider for a moment the little in- 
formation we possess relating to British affairs at this 
period. We are informed by the historian Tacitus, that 
Agricola, in the fifth year of his government of Britain, 
had formed the design of invading Ireland. He was en- 
couraged in this project by the presence in his camp of 
a fugitive Irish chieftain, or king, who had been driven 
from his throne (if you like to call it a throne) by a 
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domestic revolution, and of course sought the assistance 
of the Roman power to restore him. It is evident that 
Agricola had the project greatly at heart; for he had 
gathered so much information as to its feasibility, and 
the means of carrying it out, that he was able to assure 
Tacitus, who was his son-in-law, that “the island might 
be subdued and guarded with one legion and a few 
auxiliaries.” Other important affairs so far occupied 
Agricola, that he had not carried his design into execu- 
tion when he was recalled from his government; but 
we know that the design was not given up, for in the 
second year after this, Agricola’s fleet “ sailed round the 
north of Scotland, took possession of the Orkneys, and 
came into the Irish Channel, surveying the coasts and 
collecting information by the way. His motive in send- 
ing the fleet round was connected with his intended in- 
vasion of Ireland.” 

Agricola was recalled in the year 85, and we know 
literally nothing of the governors of Britain who fol- 
lowed him; but the Romans were not in the habit of 
giving up a design they had once formed, and a succes- 
sor of Agricola is very likely to have sought to emulate 
his glory by such an expedition as the invasion of Ire- 
land, having only to carry into effect the preparations 
already made by his predecessor. Accordingly Juvenal, 
whose second Satire appears to have been written some 
two or three years after this time, tells us, 

“ Arma quidem ultra 
Litora Juverne promovimus, et modo captas 
Orcadas, ac minima contentos nocte Britannos : 


Sed, que nunc populi fiunt victoris in urbe, 
Non faciunt illi quos vicimus.” (Sat. ii, 159.) 


We have here a statement of three recent conquests, 
which were evidently thought much of in Rome. By 
the “minima contenti nocte Britanni,’ Juvenal no doubt 
meant the people of the north of Britain, who had 
been subdued by Agricola; and no one will doubt that 
Agricola’s victories over the Caledonii were a fact. We 
have just seen that the capture of the Orcades, or Ork- 


3ED SER., VOL. XII. 20 
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neys, was also a fact. What, I should like to ask, is 
there in the third of the satirist’s statements, that the 
Roman arms had been carried beyond the shores, that 
is, into the interior, of Ireland, which especially “ sounds 
like a poetical license,” so as to distinguish it from the 
two other statements,—particularly when we consider 
that the satirist has placed it first in order, probably as 
the most recent of these causes of Roman triumph? I 
think we are quite justified in concluding that, subse- 
quent to Agricola’s removal, his plari for the invasion of 
Ireland had been carried into execution, and success- 
fully. Perhaps the Romans had not judged it advisable 
to establish their power in Ireland. They left the 
northern parts of Britain only partly subdued. Perhaps 
they received the nominal submission of the native chief- 
tains, and perhaps a tribute; but I think it can hardly 
be doubted that the Romans did invade, and, in their 
view of the case, subdue Ireland. That there must have 
been a close intercourse between Roman Britain and 
Ireland during the Roman period, seems to me evident 
from another circumstance. 

_ There was a great Roman road—perhaps we may call 
it the greatest in this island—which our Saxon fore- 
fathers named the “ Watling Street.” It ran from the 
celebrated port by which the Romans usually entered 
Britain, Rutupize(Richborough), right through the heart 
of the island,. across North Wales, and over part of the 
Snowdon mountains, to a Roman town called Segon- 
tium (near Caernarvon), the walls of which still partially 
remain. Segontium was evidently a very important 
place, and stood on the shores of the Menai Straits, 
being the point from which the Romans passed over to 
the Isle of Mona. There was another of the great Roman 
military roads, which, starting from Deva (Chester), the 
station of the twentieth legion, proceeded along the 
coast of North Wales, and ended also at Segontium. A 
third great Roman military road, running from Isca 
(Caerleon), passed through the southern and western 
districts of Wales, and branched off to Segontium. 
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Why should three of the great roads in Roman Britain 
all go to this town? Let us cross into the Isle of Man 
(the Mona of the Romans), where we know that they 
had copper mines. At Holyhead there was a Roman 
station of importance. Roman antiquities have been 
found there abundantly. There is, on the summit of 
the Holyhead mountain, a space enclosed with ramparts, 
called in Welsh “ Caer-Gybi,” which appears to: have 
been a Roman post. It is to be hoped that, before long, 
as the result of researches now in progress, we shall 
know more of the position of the Romans in Anglesey. 
The line of Roman road from Segontium to Caer-Gybi _ 
has already been partly traced. It crossed the marshes 
and water-course of the Cefni river near the modern 
town of Llangefni, having to run up thither, greatly out 
of the direct route, to get round the Malldraeth estuary, 
which was formerly full of quicksands. We all know 
that at the present day the passage over to Ireland is 
from Holyhead. Surely no one, especially one who 
knows anything of the Romans, will believe that they 
made all these great roads to carry you to Segontium, 
and onward to Holyhead, that they made a station there, 
and that with all this they stood still at the top of the 
rock for a great part of four hundred years, staring across 
the Channel towards Ireland, and never ventured over! 
It has been objected to my views on this subject, that 
if the Roman general had landed, “ he would have built 
forts and roads, etc But not one trace of a Roman 
exists on the soil of Ireland, not one fort, one road, one 
earthwork, one engraved stone, not one of the well- 
nown Roman relics so plentifully found in England 
and Scotland, have ever been seen in Ireland.” The 
circumstances of the case are totally different. But I 
would remind this writer that Julius Cesar invaded 
Britain twice; that on the second of these occasions he 
fought battles, gained victories, marched over a consi- 
derable extent of ground, crossed the ‘Thames, forced 
the oppidum of one of the most powerful tribes, situated 


in the heart of Hertfordshire, received the submission 
202 
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of numerous chieftains,and conquered the south-eastern 
parts of the island. These are facts which I suppose 
nobody will doubt; but we know them only because 
they had so much to do with the great revolutions of 
Rome, that the Roman historians, as well as Cesar him- 
self, have recorded them. Yet there is not a single 
monument left, “ not one trace of a Roman, not one fort, 
one road, one earthwork, one engraved stone, not one 
of the well-known Roman relics,” etc., to mark the pre- 
sence of Cesar and his Roman legions. If the Roman 
writers who speak of Ceesar’s invasion had been all lost, 
_and if no Roman had ever been here after his time, we 
should have no evidence whatever that a Roman had 
ever set his foot on our shores. 

But the author of this objection has replied to him- 
self by adducing “ a quantity of silver coins, all Roman, 
which, with some engraved specimens of silver, were 
lately found in Ireland; these were unmistakably the 
property of some travelling silversmith. A Roman 
medicine-stamp has also been found in Ireland, denot- 
ing that most probably some travelling physician had 
found his way thither. Some sixty of those stamps have 
been found in France, Germany, Africa, England, and 
Scotland ; but, as I believe, like the bronze swords, not 
one has been discovered in Italy.” 

Supposing that no other Roman antiquities had been 
discovered in Ireland, those mentioned here are of classes 
which bespeak permanent residence rather than trans- 
itory visits. "We have no reason to believe in wander- 
ing silversmiths among the Romans, nor is it likely that 
a Roman wandering silversmith would carry a hoard of 
coins with him in Ireland. He could not receive Roman 
coins in payment from the wild Irish; and it would be 
useless to carry them among people among whom there 
was no minted circulation, and who, therefore, would 
not receive them in payment. Moreover, where hoards 
of coins are found under such circumstances, they mark 
usually the spot where some kind of permanent resi- 
dence had existed; for they arose from a well-known 
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practice in former times, of preserving property in money 
by burying it in the ground, either beneath the floor of 
the house, or within the enclosed yard or garden. The 
Romans did not usually bury their treasures in unpro- 
tected or accidental places. 

The same may be said of the medicine-stamps, which 
in Britain, as far as we know, have always been found 
on the sites of Roman towns. They were analogous with 
the modern patent medicine-stamps; and I need hardly 
remind him that wandering or local venders of patent 
medicines were not in the habit of carrying with them 
the instrument for printing the stamps, but the medi- 
cines which bore the stamp upon them as the warrant 
of their authenticity. There appears to be little room 
for doubting that these Roman stamps belonged to resi- 
dent manufacturers of the medicines indicated on them, 
and that these manufacturers supplied these medicines, 
made in packets in some form or other, to the dealers. 
The fact of their not being found in Italy destroys. at 
once one of the arguments against the Roman character 
of the bronze swords. Although found in tolerable 
abundance in the western and northern provinces of the 
empire, not one is at present known to have been found 
in Italy, yet they are undoubtedly Roman. 

I will only add that there seems to be a general mis- 
understanding among our English antiquaries as to the 
number of Roman antiquities which have been found 
in Ireland; and I have no doubt, now that more atten- 
tion has been called to the subject, the number will be 
greatly increased by future researches. The following 
is a list of a few such discoveries, consisting chiefly of 
coins, as objects the character of which admits of the 
least dispute, and gathered in a glance over the volumes 
of the Journal and Transactions of the Archeological 
Society of Kilkenny, and of the Ulster Journal of Arche- 
ology,— 

In 1820 a hoard of about three hundred Roman silver 
coins were found near the Giant’s Causeway, in the 
county of Antrim ; all of the earlier period of the empire. 
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(Proceedings of Kilkenny Archeological Society, vol. iii, p. 
61, 1854-5.) 

In 1850 eight Roman coins were found in the county 
of Down. (Jb., p. 62.) : 

In 1850 a brass coin of Augustus was found in the 
county of Tyrone. (J0.) 

In 1851 two Roman coins, one of the Emperor Gor- 
dian III, the other of Antoninus Pius, were found near 
Templemore in the county of Tipperary. (d., p. 63.) 

In 1854 “an extraordinary discovery of an urn con- 
taining 1,937 coins, together with 341 ounces of silver 
in pieces of various sizes, was made near Coleraine. The 
coins are Roman, in a perfect state of preservation ; 
and, what is very singular, no two coins appear to bear 
the same superscription. The silver is composed of a 
large number of weighty ingots and ornamental pieces, 
supposed to have been used on armour for horses. ‘There 
are also several battle-axes marked with Roman charac- 
ters. The whole are now in the possession of Mr. J. 
Gilmour, Coleraine, county of Londonderry.” (Jb.) A 
more detailed and accurate account of this discovery is 
given in the Ulster Journal of Archeology (vol. ii, p. 182), 
with a complete list of the coins, the true number of 
which was 1,506. They were all of silver, and of the 
lower empire, the list beginning with Constantius II 
and ending with Constantine III; who was proclaimed 
emperor by the legions in Britain in 407. 

Other discoveries of Roman coins appear to have been 
made in the neighbourhood of Coleraine and the Giant’s 
Causeway, but the account of them is not very clear. 
(See the Ulster Journal of Archeology, ii, 187.) . 

A Roman interment, with a Roman coin, was found 
in the townland of Loughey, near Donaghadee, county 
Down. (Journal of Kilkenny Archeological Society, vol. i, 
p. 164, 1856-7.) j 

Roman coins were found in a Roman cemetery near 
Bray, in the county of Wicklow. (Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, vol. iii, p. 186.) It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark that the existence of a Roman cemetery 
amounts to positive evidence of a Roman settlement. 
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In 1830 five hundred Roman silver coins were found 
in the townland of Tonduff, about one mile from the 
Giant’s Causeway. . (Ulster Journal of Archeology, ii, 
187. 

ny 1854 a hundred and ninety-five Roman coins were 
found near Coleraine, not far from the place of the dis- 
covery of the great hoard of coins found in the same 
year, as described above. ‘These were of the emperors 
Gratian, Honorius, and Valens. (J0.) 

We have thus authenticated accounts of discoveries 
of Roman coins in no less than five Irish counties, An- 
trim, Londonderry, Down, Tyrone, and Tipperary, which 
already shew us the Romans scattered tolerably widely 
over the island. With one exception, these discoveries 
all occur in the province of Ulster, which would seem 
to shew that the Romans had settled chiefly in the north- 
east of Ireland. There are many reasons for supposing 
that this would be the case; the south-west was, no 
doubt, at that time very wild and difficult of access. 
Moreover, the coins themselves shew that this settle- 
ment of the Romans in the north-east of Ireland, of 
whatever character it may have been, lasted during the 
whole period of the Roman power in Britain; for while 
some were evidently deposited at a rather early date of 
the Roman rule, others belong to emperors who belong 
to so low a date as the beginning of the fifth century. 


THomas WriGHt. 








COCHWILLAN, CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


NO. II. 


OwineG to some unavoidable delay, the illustration of 
the interior of the great hall of Cochwillan did not 
accompany the notice which appeared in the preceding 
number of the Archeologia Cambrensis. ‘The extremely 
curious little chamber (the solar) there described, is 
immediately behind the division at the end of the hall, 
represented in the plate; but in that notice it is de- 
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scribed as occupying the space used as a stable, 
whereas it is immediately above it, and is now filled 
with hay. The present stable was once. probably the 
buttery. Near the left hand corner was formerly the 
staircase leading to the solar above, access to which 
would be through the buttery; which, however, may 
have been divided into two partitions, so that the room 
might be reached without going among the servants 
engaged in the buttery. Through the central door, still 
perfect, with its grotesque ornamentation, the more dis- 
tinguished persons would enter the hall; while others, 
together with the servants, would use only the opposite 
side door. The solar, more properly the withdrawing- 
room than the parlour, was devoted to the use of the 
ladies of the household, and, with the hall, often consti- 
tuted the whole dwelling, with the exception of kitchen 
and offices, which were usually detached. In the pre- 
sent case buildings forming a court have been evidently 
attached to the hall, and supplied this necessary addi- 
tional accommodation. 

Modern requirements have long since rendered this 
simple arrangement obsolete, and hence the value and 
interest attached to this singularly perfect and unmuti- 
lated example of the original solar. As such it certainly 
deserves somewhat better treatment than it has at pre- 
sent; and if the ancient buttery beneath were no longer 
to be used as a stable, the solar might be locked up, and 
opened only for admission to strangers. 

The opposite end of the hall has been also partitioned 
off, and now serves as a cow-house with a hay-loft above. 
Here are also two doors, fast approaching to ruin, one 
at each end of the partition. The space between them 
is at present filled with hay and boards; but there can 
be little doubt that here once existed the gallery for the 
minstrels, to which access was given by these doors. 
Such is the opinion of J. E. The whole partition, how- 
ever, has been pushed forward into the hall to the ex- 
tent of about five feet, as it now cuts a window in two. 
The blocked-up windows given in the plate are errone- 
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ously described in the previous notice as being on the 
north side, which is, in fact, occupied by the solar and 
buttery-screen. They are on the east side,on which side 
also is the grand fireplace. ‘The complete restoration of 
this very interesting memorial of Welsh life and hospi- 
tality is a thing much to be wished for; but if that is 
impossible, it may at least be hoped that care will be 
taken to keep it even in its present state. 

In the brief account given of the Griffith family of 
Penrhyn, it is stated that the line entirely ceased with 
Pierce Griffith, so well known for his patriotism at the 
time of the Armada. This statement requires correc- 
tion, as this ancient line still exists, and is at present 
represented by. the owner of Carreglwyd near Holy- 
head.* Sir William Griffith, Chamberlain of North 
Wales, and better known in genealogies as Gwylim 
Vachan, besides his eldest son, Robert Griffith of Plas 
Newydd, Anglesey, had two others, Edmund and Wil- 
liam. Edmund married Janet, daughter of Meredith ap 
Jevan ap Robert, and had three sons, John or George, 
Robert, and William, who was the rector of Llanfaethlu, 
and acquired Carreglwyd by purchase. He was insti- 
tuted to the rectory 1544, and, on account of his being 
married, was deprived of his living in 1554, but subse- 
quently restored in 1558, and died soon after. His wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Griffith ap Robert of Carne 
(sic) in Anglesey. His eldest son, Richard, or, as some 
say, Robert (both family names of the Penrhyn family) 
is first distinguished as Griffith of Carreglwyd; and the 
property has continued in the same line down to this 
day. The eldest brother of the rector of Llanfaethlu 
matried Ellen Bulkeley. The second brother, Robert, 
was Constable of Carnarvon, and represented the bo- 
- roughs in 1558; but the issue of these two brothers fail- 
ing, the Penrhyn family is now represented by Miss 
Conway Griffith of Carreglwyd, in whose house is still 
to be seen the portrait of Sir William Griffith the Cham- 
berlain. 

E. L. B. 
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One of the most remarkable monuments of antiquity 
on the island is acircle on the mountain called * The 
Mule,” or “ The Mull,” in the parish of Rushen. It is 
situated on a rocky eminence about midway between 
Port Erin and the hamlet of Cregneese.' The spot is 
wild and desolate, and has probably undergone little 
change since the circle was first formed. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the structure is a valley which abounds 
with crags and slaty stones. From this valley is derived 
its local name, “ Rhullick y lagg shliggagh,” 7.e., “ the 
graveyard of the valley of broken slates.” I had much 
difficulty in ascertaining its name, for which I am in- 
debted to two aged natives who live at Cregneese: 
indeed, had it not been for the information afforded by 
these venerable islesmen, the name would in all pro- 
bability have been lost. The noun shlig means shell, 
shred, or fragment ; and my informants explain the ad- 
jective shliggagh as having reference to the pieces of 
stone or slate usually found about a quarry. 

An engraving from a drawing which I had made of 
this circle accompanied the Rev. E. L. Barnwell’s “ Notes 
on the Stone Monuments of the Isle of Man,” in the 
number of the Archwologia Cambrensis for January 1866. 
The circle is formed of kistvaens arranged singly: 
throughout the whole ring two cannot be found placed 
side by side. Some of them are nearly entire; and of 
these, the imposts only are wanting. The grey, flat 
stones of which they are composed were, doubtless, 
originally obtained close to the place where they now 
stand. Several of the stones are seven feet long, and 
some are upwards of three feet high. They vary in 

1 This is, perhaps, the oldest and most primitive of the existing 
hamlets of the island, and is formed chiefly of thatched cottages. 
Creg, in the Manx dialect, signifies “rock”; and neese, in the same 


dialect, means “below.” Hence the name of the village denotes its 
position, ‘ below the rock.” 
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thickness from six to sixteen inches, and are of a very 
rude character. ‘The width of the spaces which they 
enclose varies from thirty-four inches to three feet seven 
inches. 

This monument has one novel feature deserving of 
special notice. At different points two rows of stones 
are placed parallel to each other, outside of, and di- 
_verging from, the circle. These, at first sight, might 
appear to indicate passages into the interior; but after 
several careful examinations of the remains, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the spaces which they enclose 
were not openings into the structure, nor were they 
cists. ‘The stones are unquestionably in their original 
position. ‘The spaces enclosed by the several rows are 
nowhere more than two feet wide ; and, though opposite 
the vacancies between the ends of the kistvaens, such 
vacancies seem to have been, at least in two instances, not 
more than fourteen or sixteen inches wide, and therefore 
too narrow to have been used as entrances. The kist- 
vaens were originally covered with turf and soil, com- 
bined, probably, with fragments of stone ; and,with their 
covering, formed, I believe, a circular bank or elevated 
ring. The present appearance of the structure indicates 
clearly the former existence of an annular embankment ; 
and when this was entire, the narrow openings between 
the ends of the kistvaens must have been closed. More- 
over,if the spaces, which I have described, were entrances 
or avenues, why do they project five or six feet from the 
circle? The manner in which the stones are placed does 
not warrant us in assuming that they formed kistvaens. 
Their character is distinct from that of the stones of 
which the kistvaens in the circle are composed. 

The double rows of stones were eight in number: 
four of these rows faced very nearly the four points of 
the compass, and the others divided equally the inter- 
vening portions of the circle, in the manner represented 
in the accompanying plan. 

Four are still distinctly visible: one opposite the west, 
and another the north-west; one opposite the north- 
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east, and another the south. These'diverging rows of 
stones must, I think, have been originally built upon, 
and have given to the circle, when entire, an asteriated 
appearance. The structure may, perhaps, have been in- 
tended to represent a star or the sun. Is it not possible 
that the sun and stars were objects of worship among 
the primeval occupants of the island ? 

Sepulchral mounds and circles are of very frequent 
occurrence in Man, and might seem to point to the ex- 
istence, at a very remote period, of a dense population. 
There is, however, no reason for the belief that the early 
inhabitants were numerous. ‘The monuments them- 
selves are generally of very limited size. The circle 
which I have described could not, I think, have con- 
tained more than eighteen cists; and, indeed, the actual 
number may not have exceeded sixteen. It was, per- 
haps, used by only one family; or it might have been 
the joint property of a few families dwelling in close 
proximity to each other. At a comparatively recent 
date, soon after the introduction of Christianity into the 
island, and anterior to its division into parishes, nume- 
rous families had, it seems, their respective cemeteries, 
on which they erected, of turf and stones, rude and 
diminutive chapels. 

I have been informed that fragments of human bones 
have been taken from the kistvaens on the Mule. Most 
probably these bones had been partially burned, but 
unless others be discovered the fact cannot now be 
ascertained. Any cinerary urns, which may have been 
deposited in the cists, must long since have been de- 
stroyed. It might be interesting to excavate within 
the circle, but it is hardly likely that any valuable dis- 
covery could by excavation be made. Its whole area 
is covered only by a small quantity of soil; the kist- 
vaens stand upon rock. 

The early sepulchral monuments of the island seem to 
have belonged to different periods, for they are not all 
of the same class. ‘There is one class which differs very 
materially from that to which the circle already described 
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belongs. I refer to that composed of tumuli capped with 
great masses of quartz. A tumulus of this sort occurs 
in the neighbourhood of Orry’s Dale in the parish of 
Michael. On the summit of the mound, which is par- 
tially a natural one, huge stones, each weighing upwards 
of a ton, are arranged in the form of a circle. These 
ponderous stones are supposed to have been brought 
from the bed of Sulby River, a distance of five or six 
miles; for no such stones, it is thought, ever existed 
in the neighbourhood of the tumulus. I have no doubt. 
that they were, in their present position, once covered 
with turf and soil; and there is still on one of the stones 
a heap of earth. Cinerary urns have been found in this 
tumulus, The differences in the form and character of 
the Manx tumuli lead to the conclusion that they were 
not the works of one tribe. Small Allophylian colonies 
were doubtless occasionally formed in the island, and 
they introduced among the primordial inhabitants 
foreign customs and a foreign idolatry. The frequent 
occurrence of ancient tumuli and circles within a short 
distance from the sea renders it probable that the ab- 
original possessors of the land usually dwelt in creeks 
and bays, where they were more likely to obtain subsist- 
ence than in the interior of the country. 

It would be interesting to know for a certainty to 
what use the spaces within the circles, whether formed 
of kistvaens, or solid masses of stone, were applied. It 
is exceedingly probable that within such enclosed 
spaces the bodies of the dead were subjected to the 
process of cremation. 1t can hardly be supposed that 
there were not certain places where the practice was 
invariably carried out. We know that in the later 
times of the republic, when the custom obtained among 
the Romans, they had their ustrine, where cremation 
was performed. 

J. M. Jerrcorr. 


In further illustration of the subject of the foregoing 
paper, it may be stated that the arranging of cistfaens 
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(cistveint) in circles is, though rare, not without parallel 
in Wales. Not far from Newport, in Pembrokeshire, 
there is a collection of five cistvaens, or small cromlechs, 
arranged in a circle; not, indeed, on the circumference, 
but radiating from the centre: that is to say, there is 
an evident approximation to this form ; and an account 
of this monument, which has been already carefully 
mapped and drawn, will appear in a future number of 
the Journal. 

One idea, however, started by Mr. Jeffcott is novel, 
and yet well worthy of careful remark, viz., that the 
cistfaens along the circumference were once all covered 
by a continuous ridge of earth, forming a kind of em- 
bankment. Now we find in Wales, and I believe in 
Britanny and Normandy, numerous examples of circles 
composed of a continuous embankment; but hitherto, 
I believe, no cistfaens have been found within these 
embankments. It would, therefore, be worth while to 
probe, not to destroy, some embankments of this nature, 
in order to see whether they covered any places of 
sepulture. 

' With regard to the cistfaens themselves, they seem to 
resemble what we find commonly both above and below 
ground in Wales; but the rows of stones radiating from 
the outside of the circumference would seem to be alto- 
gether peculiar. The nature of the soil beneath these 
stones, being rocky, certainly damps the expectation of 
finding sepulchral remains connected with such a circle 
as that on Mule Hill; still search should be made, and 
conducted with all precautions calculated to ensure the 
preservation of this interesting monument of early Manx 
men. 

It is curious that no Roman remains should yet have 
been pointed out on the island ; for it is hardly possible 
that the conquerors of Britain should not have known, 
and even established their supremacy over it. Possibly 
future discoveries may solve this part of the problem of 
Manx history. 

H. L. J. 
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NOTES ON THE PERROT FAMILY. 


Il. 


In the public records will be found two parcels of various 
deeds, which appear to have been the property of Sir John 
Perrot, and which came into the possession of the crown on 
his attainder.. The following is a brief description of them :— 

No. 41212. A letter of Robert, Bishop of St. David’s, to 
William Perrot, relating to the right of patronage of the 
church of St. Andrew extra villam. The deed, almost il- 
legible, is dated 29 October in the 6th of Robert’s conse- 
cration. 

No. 20782. 4Edw.IV. One sheet of paper, touching the 
question of the performance of divine service in the church of 
Haroldston. (Printed.) 

No. 20411. Schedule of various grants, fines, charters, in- 
dentures, etc., relating to lands in Pembrokeshire. A roll of 
four long slips of paper, with a very narrow slip attached. 
(Printed.) 

No. 25203. Prerogative Court, 18 Henry VII. The will 
of Sir William Perrot of Haroldston, dated 20 May, 1503. 
(Printed.) 

No. 25207. The will of Johanna Wogan (Perrot), dated 
11 November, 1504. (Printed.) 

No. 23505. An inspeximus of William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, farmer of the lordship of Haverford West, in which 
the name of Thomas Perrot, Esquire, is the principal person 
concerned. (One membrane very much mutilated.) 

No. 12735. A collection of seven deeds, six of which are 
printed, the seventh being illegible. (Printed.) 

1. Deed of John Miles, of Rhosmarket, to Sir Thomas 
Perrot. Dated 26 Henry VI. 

2. Deed of William Walys of Haroldston to Thomas Perrot, 
Esquire. 21 Henry VI. 

3. Deed of Johanna, widow of Sir Thomas Perrot, convey- 
ing the estate of her late husband to his son Thomas Perrot. 
3 Edw. IV. 

4, Deed of William Hubert, alias Hoskyns, to William 
Perrot. 

5. Power of attorney from William Perrot to John Perrot of 
Haverfordwest, for the lordship of Laugharne. 9 June, 
2 Henry VII. 

6. Deed of Owen Perrot of certain lands, etc., in Pebidiawk. 
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5 Henry VIII. (In this deed the boundaries of the lands are 
erased or not legible.) 

No. 10110. Indenture 17 Henry VII, betwixt Sir William 
Perrot and John Waryn of Lauhadden, touching lands in 
Caervoriog, formerly the property of Henry Perrot. (Printed.) 

No. 170391. Estyngeston—short schedule of deeds relating 
to lands belonging to Sir Thomas Perrot. Two sheets sewn 
together. 

No. 8566. Haverford Villa. Return of Sir Owen Perrot, 
coronator of Henry VIII, of articles of inquisition. (One 
small membrane.) 

No. 26768. An inquisition taken at Laugharne upon the 
possessions of William Perrot, deceased. (One membrane 
much faded.) 

No. 27267. A writ of the Lord High Admiral to John 
Perrot, Esquire, Vice-Admiral in the cos. of Pembroke, Car- 
marthén, and Cardigan and_sea-ports adjoining, and. keeper of 
the gaol of Hereford in partibus occidentalibus, 23 July 1563, 
to commit to gaol Thomas Castle, of Hackney in Middlesex. 
In this warrant Haverford is spelt Hereford. (Membrane 
mutilated.) 

No. 266335. Indenture of marriage settlements between 
Rowland Laugharne and Lettice Perrot, (Printed.) 

No. 9515. Bond of £100 entered into (11 Oct., 5 Eliz.) by 
Richard Barlow of Slebech. Sir John Perrot and his heirs to 
receive for his own use all the rents and profits of the lordship 
of Robeston, late the property of the said Sir John, for one 

ear. 
, No. 10596. 4 Edw. VI. An indenture between Sir. Thomas 
Jones (spelt James) of Abermarlais, co. Caerm. and John Perrot, 
son and heir of Thomas Perrot of Haroldston, witnessing the 
release by the said Sir Thomas of all his interest in the ward- 
ship of the said John Perrot given to him by Henry VIII, ex- 
cepting all rights and titles, which Dame Mary (the mother of 
Sir John) had in the possessions of Sir John. These rights, 
however, Sir Thomas surrenders on payment of an annual 
pension of £66 13s. 4d., payable during the life of the said 
Mary. And in recompense for certain rents received by Sir 
Thomas, and moveable goods claimed by his late ward, Sir 
Thomas grants to him all his interest in the two churches 
called Thomas Becket (now St. ‘Thomas in Haverford West) 
and Saint Issel, in Haroldston, as well as all tithes and other 
lands, formerly part of the possessions of the Priory of Haver- 
ford. He also undertakes to surrender the letters patent of 
the grant of the lordships of Narberth, Coyderaff (coed-traeth), 
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Tenby, and Tregyn mershe (sic) in the county of Pembroke, 
into the king’s Resile, for the purpose of obtaining similar 
letters granting the same for the joint lives of himself and his 
late ward. Sir Thomas also makes himself responsible for the 
marriage portion of Jane, sister to Sir John Perrot. 

No. 9644. The account of Robert Price, of moneys re- 
ceived and spent in the suit of Sir John Perrot, and assigned 
by Sir John to follow his causes and suits, by way of process, 
both at the Council of the Marches and at common law. 
Dated Caermarthen, 3 Oct., 32 Eliz. (A book of six leaves.) 

No. 4814. (1590-91.) The account of James Prytherch 
and others of moneys received for the use of Sir John Perrot 
in accordance with letters from him dated at the Strand, 22 
July, 1590, in which he requests £600 or £700 to be collected 
from his tenants and debtors, and to make up any deficiency 
from the iron chest in Carew Castle. Also an account of 
Thomas Lloyd of money sent, owing to letters of Sir Thomas, 
son of Sir John, directing him to deliver £500 to Nicholas 
Perd of London. Thomas Lloyd was to lose no time as Sir 
John had some payments to make to the queen and others. 
Also a further account of Thomas Lloyd of moneys sent in 
compliance with direction by letters dated York House, 36- 
April, 1590, which require £1500, also to be supplemented, in 
case of necessity, from the iron chest, to be sent oid Bristol to 
Mr. Philip Langley, through the -hands of William Jones, of 
Hereford (sic) his servant, Henry Michell, and Richard Aprice. 
(This statement of accounts seems misplaced in this document, 
which consists of nine leaves of paper in good condition.) 

No. 15246. A note shewing of whom Thomas Lloyd and 
Roger Williams received the £1,500 above mentioned, and that 
it was sent to Sir John Perrot in May 1590. (Two sheets of 

aper.) 
. No. 26334, An indenture made 12 Elizabeth, in which John 
God, merchant tailor of London, makes over to Sir John Perrot 
the parsonage of Laugharne. (In this document Sir John is 
described as Jate of Carew.) 

No. 26305. An inquisition held by Henry Adams, steward 
of the manor of Sir John Perrot, on the death of Richard Nashe 
of Great Nashe (sic). 

30 Elizabeth. The yearly rent-roll of Sir John Perrot, of 
his property in Kemeys. (One membrane, printed.) 

No. 4463. Inventory of the goods of Sir John Perrot in 
Carew Castle, etc., 27 April, 1592. (Printed.) 

No. 4466. A book of the proceedings of Edward Donne, 
Alban Stepneth, Charles Vaughan, and Thomas Woodside, com- 
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missioners of the Queen, to deal with the goods of the late Sir 
John Perrot. Dated 22 June, 1792. (Sixteen sheets of paper, 
four of which are blank, and two schedules attached. Among 
the properties appears to be the parsonage of Llanstephan.) 

No. 26735. <A parcel of various documents, No. 5 of which 
gives an inventory of the silver plate of Sir John then in Sir 
‘Thomas Shirley’s house. There are two separate statements of 
amount, of £186: 10:8, and £224:19:10; in all, £361: 10:6. 

No. 24188. Return of inquisition of goods and chattels of 
Sir John Perrot (34 Elizabeth) taken in Haverford Castle. 
(Printed.) 

No. 9984, Account of the possessions of Sir John Perrot, 
taken at Haverfordwest 7 Sept. 1591. ‘These properties were 
purchased by Sir John of his stepfather, Sir Thomas Jones, viz., 
half the manor of Nangle, the manor of Castle Martin, Pwll- 
oghan (sic), Rhoscrowther; and of Nicholas Dawes, viz. Cooksey 
and Lynntey in Castle Martin. (‘Two leaves of paper.) 

No. 6468. A book of eighty leaves, in good condition, con- 
taining notices of the possessions of Sir John Perrot after his 
attaint. The following are mentioned : half the manor of Jef- 
freston, the manors of Carew, Benton, Walwyn’s Castle, Hether 
Hill, Knowlton, Robeston, Dale, Hooton, Great Honighho (sic), 
Skyviok (sic) (? Yysceifiog), Woodstock, Arbleston, Renaston, 
Castel Tighe (szc), lands in Kemeys. From the same account it 
appears that John Wogan held lands in Jeffreston. The heiress 
of John Wogan of Wiston held lands in Williamston and Robes- 
ton. Lettice Laugharne held lands in St. Bride’s, some of 
which were formerly held by John Wogan of Wiston. Sir John 
Wogan, Knt., held lands in Robeston. Henry White and 
John Adams held lands with the Head Wear of Spittle Mill. 
‘Thomas Matthias held lands at Voelyoch (s?c). 

28107. The account of ‘Thomas Revel of moneys received 
by way of impost, of Robert Dawes, towards the reparation of 
the Wear at Kilgerran. (A roll of four sheets of paper. This 
document seems to have been misplaced among the Perrot docu- 
ments.) 

22468. Survey of divers lands and tenements in the town 
and county of Haverfordwest (34 Elizabeth). In this survey 
Sir Thomas Perrot, Knt., holds some marsh land, Maudelen (s¢c) 
Mead, and a piece of ground called the Little Fland, with the 
rights of the river. 
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Til. 
Parcel 236. TT. G. 25208. The last Will of William Perrot. 


In Dei nomine Amen. Vicesimo die mensis Maii anno 
Domini millesimo quingentesimo tertio, Ego Willielmus Perrot 
de Haroldiston miles Menevensis diocesis sanus mente ac bone 
memorie videns periculum mortis mee mihi imminere condo 
testamentum meum in hunc modum. In primis do et lego ani- 
mam meam Deo patri omnipotenti ac corpus meum ad seppelli- 
endum in Ecclesia Prioratus Sancti Thome Martyris Haver- 
ford. coram ymagine Sancti Salvatoris ibidem in cancello. Item 
do et lego fabrice Ecclesiee Cathedralis Menevensis decem soli- 
dos. Item do et lego Priori et Conventui Domus et Ecclesie 
Sancti Thome Martyris Haverford x. Item do et lego paro- 
chiali Ecclesie mez Sancti Ismaelis (stc) juxta Haverford meam 
optimam togam de velvet. Item do et lego fratribus Predica- 
toribus Domus et Ecclesie Sancti Salvatoris Haverford pre- 
dicti vs. Item do et lego rectori meo Ecclesie Sancti Ismaelis 
predicte pro decimis meis oblatis vjs. viijd. Item do et lego 
Anne filie mee xii. Item do et lego Alicia filie mee lx. Item 
do et lego Margarete filie mee ld. Item do et lego Isabelle 
filie mez xl/. ad earum honores (sic) maritandas et dotandas. 
Residuum vero omnium bonorum meorum non legatorum do et 
lego Oweno filio meo et heredi meo et Johanne uxori mez quos 
ordino facio et constituo meos veros et legittimos executores ut 
ipsi ordinant et disponant pro salute anime mee prout eis me- 
lius videbitur expedire Deo placere et anime mee proficere. 
Hiis testibus Thoma Withe Priore Domus et Ecclesie Sancti 
Thome Martyris Haverford antedicti, Domino Roberto Walshe- 
man rectore Ecclesie Sancti Andrea Apostoli de Roberston in 
Roos, Willielmo Leya rectore Ecclesie de Langerne, David 
John Litt,.et multis aliis ad tunc ibidem presentibus rogatis et 
specialiter vocatis. 

Probate.—Probatum fuit infra scriptum testamentum coram 
nobis Johanne permissione divina Menevensi Episcopo ac per 
nos approbatum insumatum ac legittime pronunciatum pro va- 
lore ejusdem administrationem omnium et singulorum bonorum 
debitorum et catallorum retroscriptum testatorem et ejus testa- 
mentum concernentium executoribus infranominatis in forma 
jurisjurati commisimus per presentes. Datum sub nostro magno 
sigillo viij die mensis Junii anno Domini millesimo quingen- 
tesimo tertio et nostre consecrationis. anno septimo. 
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IV. 


Parcel 236. J. R. 20782. 4 Hd. 1V. Arbitration between Thomas 
Perrot and others and the Priory of St. Thomas. 


Universis filiis Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum 
indentatum pervenerit. Nos Johannes Canto’ in utroque juri 
Bacallarius, Ricardus Gely, David Roblyn in decretis et legibus 
Bacallarius, et Petrus Ricard, Rector Ecclesie parochialis de 
Bourton, arbitri, arbitratores sive judices compromissarii inter 
partes, videlicet, Thomam Perrot Armigerum, Dominum de 
Haroldiston, Thomam Owyn et Johannem Cadwelly, procura- 
tores Ecclesie parochialis ejusdem partem actricem sive quere- 
lantem ex parte una, et Philippum Weny et Conventum Prio- 
ratus Sancti Thome Martyris Haverford proprietarios ejusdem, 
sive dictam ecclesiam parochialem, ex donatione Ricardi Har- 
rold nuper Domini de Haroldiston in proprios usus optinentem, 
partem querelatam ream sive defendentem pretensione ex 
altera ; super quadam lite, discordia sive controversia mota de 
et super divinorum celebratione et cure ibidem interessensie 
ex utraque parte indifferenter electi et nominati, habito tractatu 
diligenti et provida deliberatione amodo exercenda. Super 
quibus inspectis antiquis evidenciis et cartis dicti Prioratus 
super appropriatione, concessione, donatione sive fundatione 
ejusdem et antiqua possessione dictorum Prioris et Conventus 
in eadem ecclesia parochiali, hinc est quod nos dicti arbitri una- 
nimiter et concorditer deliberati ex consensu et assensu utrius- 
que partis expresso premissorum intuitu Deum pre oculis 
habentes sub pena quadraginta librarum prout plene in scriptis 
obligatoriis continetur, laudamus, arbitramus, judicamus, et dif- 
finimus quod dicte ecclesie parochiali de Haroldiston honeste 
et laudabiliter serviatur in divinis per unum discretum et ydo- 
neum sacerdotem arbitrio dicti Prioris et Conventus limitandum 
quem dictus Prior et Conventus pro tempore existenti duxe- 
rint ad hoc nominandum sub hac vicelicet forma quod dictus 
sacerdos servicio dicte ecclesie parochialis deputatus et assig- 
natus singulis festis preeceptis per ecclesiam dicet matutinas 
missam et vesperas in dicta ecclesia parochiali coram parochia- 
nis intessentibus et in duplicibus festis et principalibus dicet 
primas vesperas causa necessitatis cessante. Et ad audiendum 
ibidem divina more solito congregatis ad beneplacitum sive 
assignationem tempore limitato per dictum venerabilem Armi- 
gerum Thomam Perrot principalem parochianum et ejus suc- 
cessores ibidem quoscumque si voluntatem habuerint ibidem 
interessendi, alioquin singulis hujusmodi festis dicet matutinas 
missam et vesperas. Item quod singulis ebdomedis et septem- 
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anis celebrabit duas missas in dicta ecclesia parochiali videlicet 
unam in quarta feria et aliam in sexta feria si aliqui parochia- 
norum ibidem interfuerunt sive aliquis interfuerit ad audien- 
dum hujusmodi divina. Item laudamus ut supra quod dictus 
sacerdos hujusmodi servitio deputatus visitationi infirmorum 
et sacramenta ecclesie parochianis temporibus debitis impen- 
denda et ministranda infra ipsam parochiam quotiens opus fue- 
rit diligenter intendet, ceteris ipsius Prioratus officiis et servitiis 
pro tempore postpositis et pretermissis. Proviso semper quod 
dictus sacerdos habeat sibi panem, vinum et omnia alia neces- 
saria ad celebrandum requisita cum venerit ibidem ad divina 
celebranda. In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti nostro 
laudo et arbitrio indentato sigilla nostra apposuimus. Datum 
quintodecimo die mensis Septembris anno Domini millesimo 
cccc™ ]xiiij® et anno regni Regis Edwardi quarti post conques- 
tum quarto, 





V. 


Ministers’ Accounts, Euchequer. T. G. 20,411. Eliz. Schedule of 
Grtmts, Fines, Carte, etc., relating to Lands in the County 
of Pembroke. 


Cedula.—Pembrochie. 'Thomam Perrot et Johannem Pever, 
Thomas Perrot et Johannes Dole, Thomas Perrot et Johanna et 
Thomas Dole. 

Monckton prope Pembrochia, Morston Monckton, et alia. 

Carta Willielmi Hochekyn facta Willielmo Perrot Armigero 
de omnibus terris in comitatu Pembrochie. 

Carta Johannis Methelan facta Johanni Wise. 

Dismissio facta David Saur per Willielmum Perrot de tene- 
mentis et una acra terre cum pertinenciis. 

Carta Thome Milward facta Philippo Lloid de terris in Lan- 
dian. 

In dorso.—Excambio Medietatis unius messuagii in Horston 
Breve quod Thomas Stermyn cum aliis etc. juste redderet 
diversas terras in Monckton et aliis locis. 

Carta Thome Broun facta Johanni Wise et Margarete uxori 
ejus de medietate unius messuagii. 

Carta Mabilis relict Johannis filie Martini facta Thome filio 
meo de uno messuagio vocato Wyndesore. 

Littera ballivi Aliciz Lacy de Angulo facta ad ponendum 
Henricum Geffrey et Isabellam uxorem ejus de uno burgagio (?) 
(b. in MS.) 

Pecia veteri (sic) carte pertinentiis Johanni Wyse de messu- 
agio et terra in comitatu Pembrochie. , 
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MEMB., I. 


Finis levata de Philippo Gundez et Susanna uxori ejus et 
Thome Perrot de duabus acris terre, etc. 

Indentura pinguor (sic) J. Maister, etc., Willielmum Cole, 
Robertum Madok et Luciam de uno dimidio burgagio (b. in 
MS.) prope fossam Castri Pembrochie. 

Finis levata J. Wise per Thomam Petyvyne et Margaretam 
uxorem ejus de propartia de duobus messuagiis in Pembrochia. 

Carta Johanne Meiller filie et heredis David Meiller facta 
J. Wise Armigero de uno messuagio tribus acris et dimidio 
terre cum pertinentiis in Northehoke alias Threlakes. 

Carta David Martyn capellani facta Willielmo Gourda et Isa- 
belle uxori ejus de tota terra quam habuit in Lamberston una 
cum revercione dotis. 

Carta J. Wise facta David ap Warryn et Margarete uxori 
sue de omnibus messuagiis, terris, etc., ad terminum vite ipso- 
rum Davidis et Margarete. 

Carta Willielmi de Rupe de Westpenn facta Henrico de Rupe 
filio suo de sex solidis annui redditus. 

Carta J. Wise de Pembrochia facta David ap Warryn et Mar- 
gareta (stc) uxori ejus de messuagiis et terris suis in Lamberes- 
ton. 

Relaxacio J. Wise facta J. Kyng clerico ad terminum vite 
preedicti J. Wise de tercia parte unius burgagio (b. in MS.) in 
Pembrochia. 

Relaxacio J. Landigan facta Johanni Laurence et Margarete 
uxori de dimidio burgagio (b. in MS.) in Pembrochia. 

Relaxacio Willielmi de Rupe de Westpenn facta Henrico de 
Rupe filio meo in duobus messuagiis sex bovatis terre et tribus 
acris terree in Est Landran. 

Finalis concordia inter Johannem Wise de Pembrochia que- 
rentem et Thomam Petyvyne et Margaretam uxorem ejus de- 
forciantes de propartia de duobus messuagiis in Pembrochia. 

Relaxatio Johannis Eynon junior facta Willielmo Davy clerico 
de omnibus terris et tenementis dominus redditibus serviciis 
pratis et pascuis in Pembrochia, Tembia, Westpenn, Landiam, 
Lambereston, Angulo, et ubicumque infra comitatum Pembro- 
chie ut de jure Johannis Wise. 

Duz indenture inter David Waryn et Margarete (sic) uxo- 
rem ejus facta J. Wise de omnibus messuagiis, terris, tenementis, 
dominiis, redditibus et serviciis in Pembrochia, Est Landian, 
Hoham, et Lambereston. 

Acquitancia Ricardi Lile facta Johanni Wise de omnibus 
actionibus generalibus. 
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Carta Thome Coke capellani facta J. filio Philippi le Shorte 
de duobus burgagiis cum pertinenciis in Pembrochia. 

Carta recognitionis Stephani Saleman et Isabelle uxoris mea 
(sie) facta J. le Schorte de una acra terre in Pembrochia. 


MEMB. II. 


Indentura inter Johannem Watkyn vicarium, Johannem Lang 
ex parte una et Petrum Lang ex parte altera de pignor (sic) 
duorum messuagiorum in Pembrochia. 

Carta Johannis Schortz de Portelew facta J. Carnell, etc., de 
uno messuagio et una acra terre in Redhull et Pembrochia. 

Relaxacio Johannis Hamund de duodecim denariis annui red- 
ditus exeuntis de Ythyngiston (? Estington) facta Stephano Perrot. 

Carta Nicholaii Hulle de Hulle facta Thome Brown et Jo- 
hanni Thomas clericis de uno messuagio et viginti acre terre 
cum pertinenciis in le Hille et tertia parte unius burgagii in 
Pembrochia. 

Relaxacio Johannis Kyng clerici facta J. de la Bare Armi- 
gero Sawacro (sic) de la Bare et Johanni Hall vicario de uno 
messuagio et quatuor bovatis terre in Estlamberston juxta Ay- 
lerdeston et de tercia parte unius burgagii in Pembrochia. 

Carta Willielmi filii Walteri facta Adz Hyrdman de uno 
messuagio in Pembrochia. 

Littera ballivi Johanne Meiler filiz et heredis David Meyler 
de Meylerston facta David Brown ad ponendam Johannem 
Wise Armigerum in possessione unius messuagii et trium acra- 
rum terre et dimidiam in Northehoke que vocatur Threlakes. 

Carta J. filii Nicholaii Schirborn facta Johanni Loncy fabro 
de una placea cum pertinenciis in Monkton. 

Littera ballivi David ap Jenan ap Warryn et Margarete 
uxori ejus facta Henrico Macheland ad ponendum Johannem 
Wise in plena et pacifica possessione de et in omnibus messua- 
giis, terris, dominiis etc. in Pembrochia Estlandian, Hoham et 
Lamberston. 

Carta Johannis Benacy facta Johanni Tipper de Pembrochia 
de tertia parte unius messuagii in Pembrochia. 

Carta Johanne ‘Tipper filia et heredis J. Tipper facta domino 
Roberto Salmon capellano de dimidio burgagio et orto in Pem- 
brochia. 

Finis levata per Matildam relictam Johannis Martyne levata 
Thome Martyn de uno messuagio in Pembrochia vocato Wyn- 
disore et de duabus carucatis terre in la Penn occidentali. 

Copia hundredi de Castelmer de ingressu Johannis Atkyn in 
uno messuagio et xx" acris terre et dimidie in Tremorgan. 
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Alia indentura inter David ap Jenan ap Warren et Marga- 
retam uxorem ejus et Johannem Wise de omnibus messuagiis, 
terris, tenementis, dominiis in Pembrochia, Estlandian, Hoham 
et Lamberston. 

Finalis concordia inter Johannem le Schorte et Isabellam 
uxorem ejus levata Stephano Salmon de una acra terre cum 
pertinenciis in Pembrochia. 


MEMB, III. 


Carta Ricardi Miryan filii Gervasii Francisci facta Petro 
Francisco de uno burgagio super Pontem occidentalem Pembro- 
chie. 

Carta domini Johannis de Busseto Senescallo Pembrochiz, 
Philippi Canan et alii facta Mabilie relicte Johannis filii Mar- 
tini de uno burgagio in Pembrochia appellatur (sic) Wyndissore. 

Carta Mabille Hopkyn et Maiota Hobekyn de Pembrochia 
facta Johanni Tipper et Margarete uxori ejus de duobus parti- 
bus medietatis unus burgagii in Pembrochia medietate unius 
orti (stc) una roda terre et medietate unius orti sub le ‘Torre et 
de duobus acris terre et viginti sex perticatis et de duabus par- 
tibus unius perticate terre in Joyland. 

Relaxacio David filii Thome Peter de Gana facta Philippo 
filio Johannis de Castro de sexdecim acris terre in Pembrochia. 

Finis levata Stephano. Perrot per Philippum Cyundez et 
Susannam uxorem de duabus acris terre in Pembrochia. 

Indentura inter J. Taillour de Pembrochia facta Stephano 
Perrot de Estyngeston de uno messuagio in Monketon. 

Carta Nicholaii le Hoper facta Willielmo filio Waltero cum 
Alicia filia sua_in liberum maritagium de quartuor acris terre 
prope viam Sancti Pedroci. 

Carta Willielmi Corepyng facta Stephano Perrot de tribus 
acris terre in Hicgonstom in Pembrochia. 

Finalis concordia facta et levata per Johannem Hamund Ste- 
phano Perrot de novem bovatis terre cum pertinenciis in Yth- 
emston. 

Carta Willielmi de Cryppyng facta Stephano Perrot et Ma- 
bille uxori sue de uno messuagio et tribus ortis et de una 
bovata terre in Hosbraunston in tenemento Pembrochiz. 

Indentura inter Willielmum Perrot et ‘Thomam Medy de 
terris in Ytheniston ad dimissionem. 

Carta J..Carnell de Maynsethan et Aliciz uxoris ejus facta 
Johanni Wise Armigero de uno burgagio cum orto et de una 
acra terre in Redhull. 

Carta W. Boscher domini de Stackepolboscher facta Jordano 

22? 
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Harold de quinque bovatis terre in tenemento de Stackpolbos- 
cher. 

Relaxatio Gilberti Row filii Philippi Row facta Isabelle filiz 
Philippi le Schorte de una acra terre cum pertinentiis in Pem- 
brochia. 

MEMB. IIII. 


Carta Johannis Dour de Pembrochia facta Stephano Perrot 
de Hundredo de le Esthundred de Castelmer de de (sic) uno 
messuagio viginti septem acris et dimidia terre in Cayrew. 

Relaxacio Leonardi Martyn filii et heredis Ricardi Martyn 
facta Johanni Wise et Angneti uxori ejus de et in uno messua- 
gio et tribus acris terre in Vale acres, etc. 

Acquitancia Jacobi Howell de Treffloyne facta J. Wise de 
omnibus et omnimodis actionibus personalis quas versum ipsum 
Johannem unquam habuit, etc. 

Relaxacio Thome Kewe facta J. Lawrence de Pembrochia et 
Margarete uxori ejus de reversione dimidii burgagii in Pem- 
brochia. 

Carta J. Landian de Pembrochia predicto Thome Kewe ca- 
pellano de dimidio burgagio in Pembrochia. 

Carta Petri Lang facta Roberto Melete de uno burgagio et 
medietate burgagii in Pembrochia. 

Carta Johannis Don facta David Laurence de uno burgagio 
in Pembrochia que nuper habuit ex dono et feoffamento Thome 
Kew. 

Carta Thome Kew capellani facta Johanni Don de Pembro- 
chia de uno burgagio cum pertinenciis in Pembrochia. 

Carta J. le Maister facta Johanni Laurence de dimidio bur- 
gagio in Pembrochia. 

Relaxacio Johannis Landigan de Pembrochia facta Thome 
Kewe capellano de dimidio burgagio in Pembrochia. 

Carta Thome Kewe capellani facta Johanni Landian de Pem- 
brochia de uno dimidio burgagio in Pembrochia. 

Finalis concordia facta et levata per David Walter de Jame- 
ston et Johannam uxorem ejus levata Johanni Wise de sexta 
parte unius burgagii Pembrochie et viginti quatuor acris terre 
cum pertinenciis apud le Hill. 





VI. 
Ministers’ Accounts, Bachequer. T. G. 25207. 
Will of Jane Wogan (Perrot). 


In Dei nomine amen. Anno Domini millesimo quingente- 
simo quarto undecimo vero die mensis Novembris ego Johanna 
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Wogan de Haroldiston prope Haverford compos mentis tamen 
eger in corpore videns periculum mortis mee mihi iminere 
condo testamentum meum in hunc modum. In primis do et 
lego amimam meam Deo patri omnipotenti ac corpus meum ad 
sepelliendum in Ecclesia Prioratus Sancti Thome Martiris 
Haverford coram ymagine Sancti Salvatoris ibidem in cancello. 
Item do et lego fabrice ecclesize Cathedralis Menevensis vjs. et 
octo denarios. Item do et lego parochiali ecclesie mez Sancti 
Ismaelis juxta Haverford predictum vjs. et octodenarios. Item 
do et lego Priori et Conventui Domus et Ecclesie S. Thome 
Martiris Haverford predicti viginti solidos. Item do et lego 
fratribus predicatoribus Domus et Ecclesie Sancti Salvatoris 
Haverford predicti-quinque solidos. Item do et lego canonicis 
Domus et Ecclesiae S. Thome Martiris Haverford predicti ad 
custodiendum placebo et dirige pro anima mea per spatium 
unius mensis triginta solidos. Item do et lego Johanni Arnold 
de Haroldeston predicto capellano ad orandum pro anima mea 
sev solidos et octo denarios. Residuum vero omnium bonorum 
meorum non legatorum do et lego Oweno Perrot Armigero filio 
meo quem ordino, facio et constituo meum verum executorem 
ut ipse ordinat et disponet pro salute anime mee prout ei melius 
videbitur expedire Deo placere et anime sue proficere. Hiis 
testibus Domino Thoma Harry patri meo spirituali Domino 
Johanne Arnold, Rollando Tanner, David John Litt et multis 
aliis adtunc ibidem presentibus rogatis et specialiter vocatis. 

Probate.—Probatum approbatum et insumatum fuit presens 
testamentum coram nobis Philippo Howell in legibus bacallario 
vicario generali ac custode spiritualium Episcopatus Meneven- 
sis quarto videlicet die mensis Decembris anno Domini millesi- 
mo quingentesimo iiij* pro tribunali ibidem sedente in ecclesia 
Beate Marie Virginis Haverford ipsoque testamento pro legit- 
timo demonstrato et pronuntiato ejusdem testamenti executio 
fuit commissa executori infra scripto in forma jurisjurati exami- 
nato diligenter et per nos admissio. In cujus rei testimonium 
 sigillum nostri officii apposuimus die mensis et anno Domini ut 
supra. Postea venit et computavit cum officiario et ab omni 
ulteriori compoto seu ratiocinio salvo jure cujuscumque dimis- 
sus est. 





Vil. , 
Ministers’ Accounts, Exchequer Dept. T. G. 12735. 
Deed of Milis to Sir Thomas Perrot. 


1. Noverint universi per presentes me Johannem filium 
Johannis Milis de Rousemarket remisisse, relaxasse et omnino 
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pro me et heredibus meis imperpetuum quietum clamasse Thome 
Perrot Militi totum jus meum et clameum quod habeo habui 
seu quovismodo in futurum habere potero in uno burgagio cum 
pertinentiis jacenti inter terram Ricardi Meiller in parte orien- 
tali et communem viam in parte occidentali infra villam de 
Rousemarket. Habendum et tenendum predictum burgagium 
cum pertinentiis prefato Thome et heredibus suis et assignatis 
imperpetuum. Ita quod nec ego prefatus Johannes nec here- 
des mei nec aliquis alius nomine nostro aliquam actionem de 
cetero in predicto burgagio cum pertinentiis habere seu vendi- 
care poterimus. Sed ab omni actione juris et clamei inde simus 
(ste) exclusi imperpetuum per presentes. In cujus rei testimo- 
nium sigillum meum apposui hiis testibus, Jenkyn Est, Roberto 
Nayssh, Johanne Jourdan et multis aliis. Datum apud Rouse- 
market predictum in festum Nativitatis Beatee Maric Virginis 
anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post’conquestum Anglie vice- 
simo sexto. 
Deed of Walys to Sir Thomas Perrot. 


11. Sciant preesentes et futuri quod ego Willielmus Walys 
filius Johannis Walys de Herlardeston dedi, concessi et hac 
presenti carta mea confirmavi Thome Perrot Armigero omnia 
terras et tenementa redditus et servitia cum omnibus suis juri- 
bus et pertinentiis quibuscumque que nuper fuerunt Hugonis 
Walys clerici et que mihi jure hereditario vel aliquo alio modo 
descendere debent in Rosmarket. Habenda et tenenda omnia 
preedicta terras et tenementa redditus et servitia cum suis juri- 
bus et pertinentiis quibuscumque prefato Thome heredibus et 
assignatis suis imperpetuum de capitalibus dominis feodi illius 
per redditus et servitia inde debita et de jure consueta. Et 
ego vero preedictus Willielmus Walys filius predicti Johannis 
et heredes mei omnia predicta terras et tenementa redditus et 
servitia cum omnibus suis juribus et pertinentiis quibuscumque 
prefato Thome heredibus et assignatis suis contra omnes gentes 
warantizabimus et inperpetuum defendemus per presentes. In ° 
cujus rei testimonium huic presenti carte mee sigillum meum 
apposui. Hiis testibus Thoma Philpot, Ricardo Meyler, Thoma 
Scovyn et aliis. Datum apud Rosmarket decimo nono die Junii 
anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post conquestum vicesimo 
primo. 

Deed of Jane Perrot to Thomas Perrot. 


111. Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum 
pervenerint Johanna que fuit uxor Thome Perrot Militis salu- 
tem. Noveritis me prefatam Johannam in pura viduitate mea 
et legittima potestate remisisse, relaxasse et omnino pro me et 
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heredibus meis imperpetuum quietum clamasse ‘Thome Perrot 
Armigero filio et heredi Thome Perrot Militis nuper mariti 
mei heredibus et assignatis suis totum jus meum et clameum 
que habui habeo seu quovismodo in futurum habere potero de 
et in omnibus mesuagiis molendinis terris tenementis dominiis 
redditibus et serviciis cum omnibus et singulis suis pertinentiis 

ue fuerunt predicti Thome nuper viri mei infra Comitatum 
Pembrochize Comitatum Karmerdyn Dominium Haverfordie 
Dominium de Pebidiauk. Ita videlicet quod nec ego predicta 
Johanna nec heredes mei neque aliquis alius nomine nostro ali- 
quod jus vel clameum in omnibus predictis mesuagiis molen- 
dinis terris tenementis dominiis redditibus et servitiis cum 
omnibus et singulis suis pertinentiis nec in aliqua inde parcella 
de cetero exigere demandare clamare seu wesdinaite poterimus, 
sed ab omni actione jure titulo et demanda inde simus penitus 
exclusi per presentes. In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti 
scripto meo sigillum meum apposui. Datum septimo die mensis 
Aprilis anno regni Regis Edwardi quarti post conquestum 
tertio (1465). 

Deed of Hubert to Sir W. Perrot. 


1v. Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum per- 
venerit Willielmus Hubert alias Hoskyn frater et heres Roberti 
Hoskyn clerici salutem. Noveritis me prefatum Willielmum 
remisisse relaxasse et omnino pro me et heredibus meis imper- 
petuum quietum clamasse Willielmo Perrot totum jus meum et 
clameum que habeo habui seu quovismodo in futurum habere 
potero de et in omnibus terris et tenementis dominiis redditi- 
bus et servitiis molendiris pratis pascuis et boscis eum perti- 
nentiis infra Comitatum Pembrochie que idem Robertus nuper 
habuit ex dono concessione et feoffamento Johannis Geffrey 
clerici. Quorum quidem terrarum et tenementorum dominio- 
rum redditum et servitiorum molendinorum pratorum pascuo- 
rum et boscorum cum pertinentiis idem Willielmus Perrot in 
plena et pacifica possessione et seisma modo existit, Ita vero 
quod nec ego predictus Willielmus Hubert alias Hoskyn nec 
heredes mei nec aliquis alius per nos seu nomine nostro aliquod 
jus vel clameum in omnibus predictis terris et tenementis domi- 
niis redditibus servitiis molendinis pratis pascuis et boscis cum 
pertinentiis nec in aliqua eorundem parcella de cetero exigere 
clamare demandare seu vendicare poterimus nec debemus in 
futurum. Sed ab omni actione jure titulo remedio et demanda 
simus inde penitus exclusi imperpetuum per presentes. In 
cujus rei testimonium huic presenti scripto meo sigillum meum 
apposui. Datum vicesimo primo die mensis Septembris anno 
ioe _— Edwardi quarti post conquestum quarto decimo 
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Sir W. Perrot’s Power of Attorney to John Perrot. 


v. Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum per- 
venerit Willielmus Perrot de Harroldiston salutem. Noveritis 
me prefatum Willielmum attornasse et in loco meo posuisse 
dilectum mihi in Christo Johannem Perrot de Haverford Armi- 
gerum ad intrandum vice et nomine meis in dominio sive ma- 
nerio cum suis pertinentiis de Tallagharii infra comitatum 
Kermerdyn ac possessionem inde nomine meo capiendum ratum 
gratum atque firmum habentem et habiturum totum et quic- 
quid dictus attornatus meus vice et nomine meis fecerit in pre- 
missis per presentes. In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti 
scripto meo sigillum meum apposui. Datum nono die mensis 
Junii anno regni Regis Henrici septimi post conquestum se- 
cundo. 


Deed of Sir Owen Perrot. 


vi. Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Owenus Perrot de 
Haroldiston infra dominium Haverfordiz Armiger......et carta 
mea confirmavi Magistris Willielmo Bradhin et Willielmo ab 
Oweyn capellanis omnia mesuagia terras tenementa dominia 
redditus et servitia molendina prata pascua et pasturas boscos 
subboscos et turbarios cum omnibus suis pertinentiis que habeo 
infra dominium de Pebidiank sicut per suos certos ..... antur 
limitantur et congnoscentur, Habenda et tenenda omnia pre- 
dicta mesuagia terras tenementa dominia redditus et servitia 
molendina prata pascua et pasturas boscos subboscos et turba- 
rios cum omnibus suis pertinentiis prefatis Willielmo et Willi- 
elmo heredibus et assignatis eorum inperpetuum de capitalibus 
dominis feodi illius per redditus et servitia inde prius debita et 
de jure consueta. Et ego vero predictus Owenus et heredes 
mel omnia predicta mesuagia terras tenementa dominia reddi- 
tus et servitia molendina prata pascua et pasturas boscos sub- 
boscos et turbarios cum omnibus suis pertinentiis prefatis 
Willielmo et Willielmo heredibus et assignatis eorum contra 
omnes gentes warantizabimus et defendemus imperpetuum per 
presentes. In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti carta sigil- 
lum meum apposui. Data vicesimo die mensis Aprilis anno 
regni Regis Henrici octavi post conquestum Anglie quinto. 

vit. (This document is too much decayed and defaced to be 
copied.) 
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VITl. 
Parcel 236. J. E.G. 10110. Indenture, 17 Henry VII. 
Indenture between Sir William Perrot and Waryn. 


This pticion indented equally made and divided the nyne- 
tenyth day of Julii in seveneteneth yere of oure Soveraigne 
Lorde Kynge Harry the seventh, betwixt William Perrotte of 
Haroldiston Knyght of the one party, and John Waryn of Lau- 
haden Gentilman of the other partye, of suche landys and tene- 
mentys medowys lesnys and pastures rentis and services with 
other thappurtenaunces whiche sumtyme was Harry Perrotte 
his, late of Caerveriocke Esquyer, accordynge to thadwarde 
and arbitrament of Richard Raithour Doctour of bothe lawys, 
Treharne ap Morgan and John Walter Esquyers arbitrators 
indifferently chosyn betwixt the forsaid parties as by there seid 
adwarde more at large it may appere. 


De redditu quinque acrarum terre apud Penrosse, xjs. viiid. 

De medietate unius acre terre infra carucatam terre de 
Caerveriocke, xiiijd. 

De redditu certarum acrarum prati subtus Carne Nedryn 
bach, xxvjs. viijd. 

De redditu duarum acrarum et dimidiz prati cum pertinen- 
tiis vulgariter nuncupati Newemede, xs. 

De redditu Johannis Willym apud Redegely, iijs. iiijd. 

Summa, lijs. xd. 


Et in verum testimonium partitionis suprascripte partes pre- 
dictee sigillum suum alter alternatim apposuerunt apud Harold- 
iston die Sabati proxima ante festum Sancti Jacobi Apostoli 
anno regni Regis supradicti decimo septimo. 


IX. 
Parcel 237. J.P.R.5738. 30 Hliz. Rent Roll of Sir John 
in Cemys. 

The Yearlye Rente of the right hon’able S" John Per- 
rott Knyght L* Deputye of Irlande made in anno 
regni Domine Elizabeth Dei gratia Anglize Francie 
et Hiberniz fidei defensoris &c. tricesimo anno 


Domini (blank). 


KEMIES. ST. DOGMEALLS. 


Moyelgrove. 
William Thomas Lloid per annum, xiijs. iiijd. ij hens 
William ap Jen’n per annum, xs. ij capons 
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Jen’n Howell per annum, xxs. ij capons, ij henes 
Lewis Ychben per annum, xxxiijs. iiijd. iii] henes 
David Apprise per annum, xxs. ij henes 
Thomas David per annum, xiijs. iiijd. ii henes 
Thomas Abowen per annum, xiijs. ilijd. ij henes 
Robart ap John per annum, xiijs. ij henes 
Jen’n Appryse per annum, xijs. viijd. ij henes 
Thomas Peter per annum, xvs. ij henes 
John Llen for half a litle close per annum, xijd. 
One watter grist mylle per annum, vw/. 

Summa, xiij/t. vs. iiijd. 

Nevarn. 
Rolande Younge per annum, xvjs. - ij capons : 
Owen William David per annum, xijs. ij capons, 1j henes 
William Bedward per annum, xvjs. ij henes 
William Thomas Jenkyn per annum, vjs. ij henes 
Mathias ‘lhomas for a peice of voyd lande, iis. iiijd. 
Summa, liis. iiijd. 


Newport. 
Ellen Jen’n wydowe per annum, xxiiijs. ij capons 
Thomas Jo. Tournor per annum, xiijs. iiijd. 1) henes 
John Thomas David per annun, xiijs. iiijd. ij henes. 


Matthew Buttler per annum, iijs. j hene 
Lewis Harry per annum, vjs. viijd. j capon, vj henes 
Jenkyn James per annum, xvs. ij capons & j hene 
‘Thomas Rudd’ per annum, xvs. 1j capons 
Griffith Gillin Thomas per annum, xs. ij capons 
Thomas Owen Gillin Thomas per annum, xxvs. ij capons 
Res ap David per annum, xiijs. iiijd. ij henes 
Jen’m Lewis Goth per annum, xvs. ij henes 
William David per annum, vjs. viijd. ij henes 
David Appowell per annum, ixs. ij henes 
Margaret Philip Wall per annum, ixs. ij henes 
Owen Philip Younge per annum, xs. _ ij capons 
Philip Thomas per annum, xiijs. iiijd. ij capons 
Lewis William per annum, xvjs. ij capons 
Item one meadowe per annum, ijs. 
Summa, xl. xixs. viijd. 
Lynas.—Harray Thomas Lloid per annum, xs. ij henes 


Llanychilondeg. 
Jen’n ap William per annum, xls. ij capons, ij henes 
David Griffith Rich per annum, xvjs. viijd. ij henes 
Eidem — for another tenement per annum, vijs. iiijd. ij 
enes 
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Llanllawarn (er). 
Mathyas Lewis per annum, xvjs. ij henes 
Llyky Owen of a nautie or rente charge for his ...- per an- 
num, iijs. iiijd. j hene 
Llanychaith. 
Thomas John Lloyd per annum, xvjs._ ij capons 


Melyne. 
James Phillip Walter per annum, vjd. 
Summa, vii. ixs. xd. 


Summa totalis, besides the cost of capons and 
henes, xxxij/i. vs. ijd. 
Capons, xxix at vjd. a capon is xilijs. vjd. 
Henes, lv at iiijd. a hene is xviijs. 1ijd. 
Summa totalis of the rentes and dewty, capons 


and henes, is per annum, if the capons and 
xxxlijlt, xvijs. viijd. 





X. 
INVENTORY OF THE GOODS OF S* JOHN PERROT. 
PARCEL 237. J.E.G. 4643. 


An Inventorye of all the Goodes that S’r John Perott had in the Castell 
of Carewe within the said countie the xxvijth day of Aprill 1592, 
remayninge in the custodye and charge of Roger Williams and 
John Turner. 


Tapestrie, Beddinge, Cushions, Chaires, Stooles, Carpetts, and such like 
Upholsters Ware, with Bedsteedes. 


Imprimis three downe beddes, one worth xxxs., another xxxs., 
and y° third xxxs.; in the whole ivi. xs. 

Item xxx"* fetherbedes, price xxijit. ixs. 

Item xxxiij boulsters, price lxxiv/i. vjd. 

Item xiiij pillowes, price xixs. 

Item a testerne for a bedd, with vallance of black wrought velvet 
laide with lace of blewe silke and silver, Is. 

Item iiij curteins of sad blewe taffetie fringed with silver, price 
XXXS. 

Item ij old quiltes of yellowe sercnet, xxs. 

Item one testerne of a feild bedd of stamell clothe laid on with 
silver lace, and buttons of the same; price liijs. ivd. 

Item testerne and vallance of a bedd of black velvet imbrodered 
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all over w™ gould garnished with the pollards armes, and 
v curteynes of taffata, black and yellowe, to the same; 
price xz. (Sir John’s second wife was Jane Pollard.) 

Item one testerne of a bedd of cloth of gold, beinge church 
woork, beinge very old, w vallance to the same, and v 
curteines of redd and yellowe sercnet to the same ; price lxs. 

Item one testerne of a bedd of taffata, redd and yellowe, with 
vallance and fringe to the same, and v curteines of sercnet, 
black and yellow; price xlvs. viijd. 

Item one old testerne for a bedd of redd velvet and damaske 
imbrodered with peares, and iiij very old silk curteines of 
partie colours, w™ an old sercnet for the beds hedd ; price 
xvjs. (The pears were borne by the Perrots.) 

Item one old rugge for a bedd, iiijs. 

Item xvj paire of white woollen blanketts for bedds, liijs. iiijd. 

Item xx"° coverlettes of darnex’ for servantes, price lxvs. 

Item one old black rugge, 

Item one old white Irish rugge, 

Ixijit. xvs.] 

Item vj coverlettes of tapestrie, xxxs. 

Item xxij peces of arrace and tapestrie for hanginges, viz. vj 
peces of arrace, xxiijit. xs. ivd., and xvj peces of tapestrie, 
xvijlt. xvijs. iiijd.,—xlt. vijs. viijd. 

Item one paire of Scottishe white blanketts, price vjs. 

Item ij Scottishe peces of flannell of partie coloures, xs. 

Item an old murry Irishe rugge, price vjs. viijd. 

Item a pece of tapestrie conteyninge xxx“ ells at xxd. thell, ls. 

Item a changable silke quilt, price xxs. 

Item ij bedsteddes sowed upp together in a pece of kanvasse, 
price xxs. 

Item a tapestrie coverlet, price xiijs. iiijd. 

Item one white Irishe rugge, price vs. 

Item a Scottishe white blankett, price iijs. iiijd. 

Item one old Scottishe karpet, partie coloured, beinge in length 
v yards di., vs. 

[pag’ xvj iiijd.] 

Item a testerne for a field bedd of purple damaske layd one 
w' silver lace and valence sutablye lyned w purpull ser- 
cenet, greene silke, and silver fringe and purple taffetye 
curteines ; price vj/. 

Item xv fetherbedds, xiv. 

Item xvj boulsters, Ixvjs. viijd. 

Item v old bedsteds, vs. 

‘With Mr. Jones of Bonvells Court.—Item one close stole w a 
pan, liijs.; a fetherbedd, xxs.; boulster, iijs. iiijd. ; test- 
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erne, xs. ; and an Irishe cadowe (coverlid), xxxviijs. iiijd. ; 
xlijs. iiijd. 

At y° lodge in y° parke w"" Jo. Gilbert.—Item a fethebedd, xiijs. 
iiijd. ; boulster, iijs. ; a paire of blanketts, xviijd. ; a cover- 
let, iijs. iiijd. ; and a bedsted, ijs. ; xxiijs. ijd. 

[pars pagine, xxij/t. xvijs. ijd.] 

Summa of the premisses under this title w™ xiiijiz. xixs. 
vjd. increased of the prices by y° former commis- 
sioners, and xxxvji/t. xiijs. ijd. for stufe newly found 
out, cxliijld. xjs. 


2.—Sheetes, Pillowbers, Tableclothes, and other Napery and Lynnan. 


Item lxx paire of sheetes, wherof lj paire very old, vjii. 
Item xiiij old, torn pillowbers ; price ijs. iiijd. 
Item ix remnauntes of course lynnan clothe, vij/d. iijs. jd. 
Item vij cubberd clothes of callico, xxiijs. iiijd. 
Item other v old cubberd clothes, price vs. 
Item viij square clothes, price xs. viijd. 
Item vj towells, price xs. 
Item one longe table cloth, price xs. 
Item v table clothes of diaper, much worne, price xxxiijs. iiijd. 
Item one table clothe of Holland, price iiijs. 
Item one table clothe of damaske, xxiije. iiijd. 
Item iij cubberd clothes of dyaper, much worne ; price ixs. 
Item iij old towells, price ijs. 
Item one dozen of old napkins, price ijs. vjd. 
Summa, xxii. xviijs. vijd. 
The parcells underwrytten are nowe found owt since the first 
vewe taken by y® former commissioners : 
Item one peece of lynnan cloth striped w” blewe, for napkins, 
conteyninge xxx napkins at iiijd. the pece ; price xs. 
Item one damaske old towell, price vjs. viijd. 
Item one old dozen of damaske napkins, iiijs. 
Item ij peces of Scottishe white blanketinge cloth, price xxs. 
Item a short carpet of dornex’, xd. 
Item iij payre of old fustian blanketts, iiijs. 
Item one field bedsted fastened to a trunck, ijs. vjd. 
Item vij joyned bedsteds, Is. 
Item xx bedsteds for servants, xxs. 
Item x longe cushions, of which two are unstuffed, xiijs. iiijd. 
Item xij cushions to sett one, whereof viij are unstuffed, iiijs. 
Item ij Turkey karpetts, ragged and old, ijs. 
Item foure very old greene cubberd clothes, and xxiiij old 
rotten greene windowe clothes ; price iiijs. 
Item xv chaires, ls. 
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Item xij stooles with lether setes ; item xx‘ joyned stooles ; 
price xvjs. 
Item iij close stooles covered with lether, and y° pans w" them, 


xijs. 

Item me old stoole covered with redd velvet and imbrodred, 
price ijs. 

Item iij testernes for beddes, with doble vallance, whereof one 
of satten and cloth of tyssue, another of blewe damaske, 
and the third of black damaske, w three black silke cur- 
teins very old ; price iiijlt. iijs. iiijd. 

Item one silke carpet very old, price vs. 

Item xij cushions of damaske, unstuffed ; xijs. 

Item iiij curteins for a bedd of redd stannell testerne fringe 
and lace, unmade up; price xls. 

[pag. lx/. xiiijs. viijd.] 

Item v old grene carpetts, price xxs 

Item vj mattresses for beddes, price iijs. 

Item vj old bolsters, price vjd. 

Item old wooll termed lockes, by estymacyon vj stone, price 
xxiiijs. So sould. 

Summa cxxvjit. xvijs. xd. 
Md.—The parcells undermentioned are now found out since 
the first vewe taken by the former commissioners : 

Item one tawney cloth testerne for a bedd, laced and fringe 
aboute, yt beinge lyned w" buckorum, and iiij curteyns 
sutable, price xvjs. 

Item a newe white rugge, price xiijs. ilijd. 

Item an old black and white silke quilt for a bedd, price iijs. 

Item ij wolle bedds or mattreces, price vs. 

ltem one tapestrie coverlett, price vjs. viijd. 

Item ij bedd rugges, price xvjs. 

Item one darnex coverlett, price iijs. iiijd. 

Item one newe Irishe rugge, price xijs. 

Item x payre of old white blanketts, price xs. 

Item iij newe blanketts, price vjs. 

Item a coberd cloth of nedle woorke fringed w mockadowes 
and lyned w* grene buckeram, price Xiijs. ilijd. 

Item a pece of blewe cloth for lyveryes, conteyninge vij yerds 
at vs. y® yarde, xxxvs. 

Item iiij stoles lethered, price iiijs. 

Item xviij joyned stoles, price ixs. 

Item one old table cloth of damaske, price vjs. viijd. 

Item v old diaper table clothes, price xlvjs. viijd. 

Item a dyaper towell, price iijs. iiijd. 

Item vij dozen of old napkins full of holes, price vjs. viijd. 
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Item a peece of newe lynnan clothe scant yard brode, in length 
xxx yardes et di’ at viijd. y° yard, price xxs. iiijd. 

Item xiiij payre of old sheetes, price lvjs. 

Item ij pillowbers, iis. vjd. 

Item one old table cloth conteyninge iiij yerds in length, price 


ijs. 

At y" Lodge, w'" Jo. Gilbert.—Item one payre of sheetes, iijs. 
iiijd. 

Item one cubberd cloth peced, price iiijd. 

Item one towell of ij yardes iij quarters, xvjd. 

Item one old table cloth conteyninge in length iiij yards iij 

' quarters, price ijs. vjd. 

Item one old dyaper cloth full of holes, price vjd. 

Item one old towell full of holes, iiijd. 

Item one old square table cloth, price viijd. 

Item a towell full of holes, price iiijd. 

Item one old towell of iiij yards, price ijs. 

Item one old dyaper table clothe full of holes, price viijd. 

Item a dyaper table clothe of ij yardes q’t brode and vj yards 
longe, xiijs. iiijd. 

Item a short towell of dyaper a yard and a halfe in lengthe, 

_ price xvjd. 

Item a towell of Irishe cloth, ij yards quarter longe, price xvjd. 

Item one old towell, price vjd. 

Item one old square dyaper table cloth, price iiijd. 

Item a dyaper table cloth iiij yards di’ in length, ij yards brode, 
price xs. 

Item a towell full of holes, price xxd. 

Item one old cobberd cloth, price xijd. 

Item one cobberd cloth w” a seame in y® midst of it, price iiijd. 

Item a towell full of holes, price vjd. 

ag’ xl. vijs. ijd.] 

Item one old table cloth of dyaper full of holes, price xijd. 

Item one old towell, price vjd. 

Item a dyaper table cloth full of holes, v yards longe ; price ijs. 
vjd. 

’ Item a towell iij yards longe, price xviijd. 

Item a dyaper table clothe full of holes, price viijd. 

Item a square table clothe of dyaper full of holes, price vjd 

Item a towell w'® a seame in y® midst, viijd. 

Item a dyaper towell full of holes, vjd. 

Item a dyaper towell full of holes, v yards q" longe ; price ijs. 
vjd. 

Item ; towell of dyaper iiij yards in length, price ijs. viijd. 

Item a cobbert cloth of dyaper full of holes, price vjd. 
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Item ij cobbert clothes, price xd. 

Item a cobbert cloth, price iiijd. 

Item one old towell of dyaper v yards longe, price ijs. 

Item a old towell of iij yards q* in length, price ijs. vjd. 

Item one old dyaper towell of v yards in length, price ijs. vjd. 
In a lether chest bound w™ iron barres : 

Item gs payre of fyne holland sheetes of three bredthes, price 

xls. 
Item one other payre of course holland of ij bredthes di’, price 


XX8. 
Item one payre of old holland sheetes very much worne, vs. 
Item one other payre of holland sheetes verie much worne, price 

iiijs. 

Item one other paire of holland of ij bredthes di’, price vjs. viijd. 
Item one other paire of finer holland, but much worne, of ij 
bredthes di’, price xs. 

[pag’ cvijs. iiijd.] 
Item one paire of corse holland sheetes, vs. 
Item one paire of newe holland sheetes, xiijs. iiijd. 
Item one other payre of holland shetes, xiijs. iiijd. 
Item one other payre of holland sheetes, somewhat old, price vs. 
Item one other paire of holland shetes, price viijs. 
Item one paire of canvas shetes, vs. 
Item one payre of canvas sheetes, price viijs. 
Item one other paire of canvas sheetes, price vs. 
Item a payre of canvas sheetes, price iiijs. 
Item a payre of holland sheetes, price vs. 
Item a paire of canvas sheetes muche worne, price iijs. iiijd. 
Item one other payre of corse canvas shetes, vs. 
Item one other paire of newe canvas sheetes, price vjs. viijd. 
Item one lytle fyne holland sheete, xs. 
Item one other fyne holland shete, price xiijs. tiijd. 
Item v callico pillowbers, price vs. 
Item vj pillowbers of holland, price xijs. 
Item iij old pillowbers, price iis. 

[pag’ vjii. xs.] 

Summa of the premisses under this title with vijii. vs. xjd. 
increased of the old prices by the former commis- 
sioners, and xxij/t. iiijs. vjd. for stuff newly found, 
xlijé. iijs. jd. 


3.—Chestes, Tronkes, and suche like with loose Lockes. 


Item vii chests wherein were evidence and other thinges, xviis. 
vid. 
Item ii tronkes, price vs. 
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Item a litle caskett of wood, price xxd. 
Item ii grete lockes wout keys, xiid. 
Item one standinge chest in the chappell, xiiis. iiiid. 
[pag’ xxxviiis. vid.] 
Item ii old tronkes wherin lynnan is kept, price vs. 
Summa, xliiis. vid. 
Md.—This parcell underwrytten not in y° first cirtificate : 
Item a grete iron money chest w* ii hanginge lockes, price xls. 
[pag’ xlvs.] 
Summa of the premises under this title w* iiiis. iid. in- 
creased of thold prices by y® former commissioners, 
and xls. for stuff newly found, iiiid. iiis. vid. 


4.—Tables, Stooles, Chaires, and Cubberds, w’th such like of Wainscott 
or other Wood. 


Item viii livery cubberds, xxiiiis. 


Item xvi formes, longe and short to sitt one, xvis. 

Item one chesse bord w" men ; item xii redd trenchers; price 
xvid. 

Summa, vili. xvis. 
Md.—The parcells underwrytten are nowe found out since 
the first vewe taken by the former commissioners : 

Item ii boultinge hutches, price iis. 

Item ii payre of scales, one w“ iron beames, thother w™ wood ; 
price vis. viiid. 

Item ix walnutt tree plankes in the brewhouse, price xs. 

Item ii fates and a cooler of wood for bruinge, price xxiiis. iiiid. 

Item xi peces [xis.] of tymber in the greene court before y® house, 
and iii [iiiid.] peces of compact tymber there; price 
xis. iiiid. This tymber delivered [dd] to Mr. Grafton for 
Milton Mills. 

Item deale or ferr bordes, by estimation vi° provided for y° dyn- 
inge chamber of the newe buildinge at Carewe, beinge 
aboute xii foote of length, esteemed worth viiid, y° pece ; 
not valued, beinge appointed for y® building. 

Item in y® newe lodginges tymber red framed for some parti- 
cions there, supposed to be worth xls.; not valued for 
y° cause aforsaid. 

[pag’ viiil. xiiiis. viiid.] 
Summa of the premisses under this title w liiis.increased 
of the prices by the former commissioners, and liiié. 
iiiid. for stuff newly found ; viiile. xiiiis. viiid, 
SRD SER., VOL. XII, 23 
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5.—Brasse, Laten, Copper, Ledd, and Ironstuff. 


Item ii paire of brasse andierns, xls. 
Item iii iron andierns, price vs. 
Item iii payre of old bellowes, ixd. 
Item ii fyer shovells, whereof one broken ; price xxd. 
Item ii candilstickes in a branche of brasse, price iis. vid. 
Item ix candilstickes of brasse, xvs. 
Item one morter and pestell of brasse, xs. 
Item one kettle of brasse, price xs. 
Item one chafinge pan, price vid. 
Item i iil broken crockes of brasse, vs. 
Item ii old broken posnettes, price iiiid. 
Item one paire of andierns, iis. vid. 
Item vii spittes, price iiiis. 
Item ix iron barres for a grate, iiiis. vid. 
Item ix smale iron barres, price iis. 
Item one greate broyling iron, price xxd. 
Item one fryinge panne, price vd. 
Item ii drippinge pans, price iis. iiiid. 
Item one litle furnace in the walle, xs 
Item one payre of wayne wheeles, XXXS. 
Item v other paire of wheeles, price lxvis. viiid. 
Summa, xi. xiiiis. ixd. 
Md.—The parcells underwrytten are nowe found out since 
the first vewe taken by the former commissioners : 
Item xx*° old henges, price xs. 
Item grete spike nayles, price iiis. iiiid. 
Item a lock and henges, price xiid. 
Item a clock, price xs. 
Item certeine bord nayles, price vs. 
Item an iron grate for a kyll, price iiis. iiiid. 
Item one iron morter and a pestell, iiis. iiiid. 
[pag’ xiids. xs. ixd.] 
Item ii old drippinge pans, price xiid. 
Item ii payre of cast krepers (sic), iiis. iiiid. 
Item a brasse chafer, price iis. 
Item iiii old bitts, price iis. Sould. 
Item ii new smale fyer shovells, iis. 
Item one grete brasse pott weighing lxi poienthin at iiid. the 
pound, Xiilis. 
Item iii grete spitts, price iis. iiiid. 
Item old brasse and iron weiginge xxxix pound, iiis. iiiid. 
Item a kettell, a grete bakinge pye pan, and a litle chafer of 
brasse, Xs. 
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Item a furnesse to brue in, most parte ledd ; price ls. 

Item a cesterne of latin to sett potts in, price xiiis. iiiid. 

Item Ixx bulletts of iron, xviis. vid. 

Item cast ledd, xiiiis. 

{pag’ vile. xvs. xd.] 
Summa of the premisses under this title, w viis. vd. in- 

creased of the prices by y* former commissioners, 
and viiilt. xis. xd. for stuffe newly found; xixii. 
vis. — 


Snir Artillerie, and other Weapons. 


Item one gwydon for the field, xxd. 
Item ii pencells, price iiis. iiiid. 
Item one _— for the field, of white lether, price iiis. iiiid. 
Item xiii gleves, price vis. viiid. 

Item one holbert, xxd. 

Item two two-hand swords, iiiis. 

Item viii old bases and a pece of a fowler, xls. 

[pag’ Ixs. viiid.] 

Mr. Donlee hath these. —Ttem iiii peces of brasse, ii of them 
beinge litle ones. 

Md.—These iiii peces are ‘wt Edward Donlee, w“ we cannot 
value for that wee sawe them not; but they and those 
before valued at xls. were in the former inquisition es- 
temed at viiile. iiis. iiiid. 

Item xl sheiffe of arrowes, Is. 

' Item xvii holberts, lvis. viiid. 

Item vii dozen of black bills, xis. 

Item viii pettronells, lvs. 

Item iiii old rusty calivers, xs. 

Item iiii old flaskes and touch-boxes, xviiid. 

Item xxiiii murrians, xlviiis. 

Sold to Mr. Walter Vaughan and Mr. Donlee.—Item v smalle 
firkins of dampe, moist, and ill-kept powder, and one other 
firkin halfe full, conteyninge xx“ gallands by estimation, 
xxviis. vid. Sould. In thold inventory xxiilis. iid. 

Item vii plate cotes, xlvis. viiid. 

Item xxv bowes, xxs. 

[pag’ xvilt. vis. iiiid.] 


Summa xixi. viis. 


Md.—The parcells underwritten are nowe found out since 
the first vewe taken by the former commissioners : 


Item xi murrians, xxiis. 
Item a plate cote, vis. viiid. 
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Item viii shefe of arrowes, xs. 

Sold to Mr. Grafton.—Item a portable mille for en of warre, 
xiid. Sould. 

Item x old rotten jackes, vs. 

Item xiiii old targetts covered w" lether, xxiiiis. 

Item ii old bucklers, iis. 

. Item iiold stele targetts, xiiis. iid. 

Item v old holberts, vs. 

Item v old dagges, xxvs. 

W* Mr. Ro. Williams.—Item ii petronells, xiiiis. 

Item iiii* iiii horssmennes staves w“out heddes at vid. the pece, 
xliis. 

Item xxiii horssmens staves w" hedds at xviiid. the pece, xlixs. 
vid. 

Sold to Mr. George Owens.—Item xiiii pickaxes and ix wedges 
of iron, viis. Item viii krowes of iron, xis. Sould. 

[pag’ xxviiilt. iis. xd.] 

Summa of the premisses under this title w xxxs. iid. 
increased of the prices by the former commissioners, 
and xiii. xvis. vid. for stuffe newly founde ; xxxilt. 
itis. vid.,—ciiis. iliid. more found prout in pede. 

Add ciiis. iiiid. more prout postea. 





Carmerthen. Laugharne, in y¢ Est Marshe.—A Note taken the xaviith of 
Septembre, 1592, of Mares in ye Marshe und there Colts suckinge, sup- 
posed to be in the former Inventorye. 


St Tho. Perrott.—Imprimis a black mare wa starre in the 
forhedd, of the breede of Baye Walsingham ; and a black 
mare colt with a starre 

St Tho. Perrott.—Item Graye Arnold and a graye mare coult ; 
item y° chesnut mare had of my Lord Admirall, and a sor- 
rell horse colt yet suckinge; item Baye Lee ‘and a don 
horsse colt 

S' Tho. Perrott.—Item Bauld Vaughan, a baye horsse colt ; 
item Baye Baker, a baye horsse colt w™ two white feete 
behinde and a starre in the forehead 

S' Tho. Perrott.—Item one graye mare w‘" a black horsse colt 
with a white foote 

Item one graye mare w a black horsse coult w‘* a white face 

Item one grey mare w" a black horsse coult w“ a starre in the 
foreheade 

Item one baye mare w" a starre in the forhed, of the breede of 
Bay Baker, w a don horsse coult 
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St Tho. Perrott.—Item one graye mare w a fallowe mare colt 
wt ii white feete behinde 

Item a baye mare of y® breede of Baye Baker with a horsse 
coult 

St Tho. Perrott.—Item a large amblinge mare w a donne 
horsse coult of the breede of Baye Baker 

S* Tho. Perrott.—Item one sorrell mare of y® breede of the gen- 
nett mare, w™ a fallowe mare coult 

Item one grey mare of the breede of the curtall mare, wa sor- 
rell mare coult w" a white face 

Item one black mare of iii yeres old cast a coult 

Item one black mare w a white face and a white foote behinde, 
of ii yeres old cast a colt 

Item one baye mare of y* breede of Baye Baker, of v yeres old, 
cast a coult 

Item one sorrell mare of the breede of y* gennet mare, of vii 
yeres old, cast a colt 

Item one grey mare of the breede of Colle Woster, of vi yeres 
old, cast a colt 

Item one grey mare of ii yeres old.... 

....are coult of .... before of ii .... 

.... marc of the ....aye Arnold, of ...1d 

Item one sorrell mare w* a white face, of the breede of the 
chesnett mare, of a yere old 

Item one black mare of a yere old, of the breede of Graye 
Norris 

Item one baye mare of (sic) Baye Baker, of a yere..,. 

Item one grey horsse coult of the breede of Baye Baker, a yere 
ould, w should have bine in the palle 


A Note of younge Mares sett forth to divers Persons to be kept, St John to 
have had y¢ Horsse Coults, and they the Mare Coltes, in a’o 1589. 


Hugh Butler.—Item a cole black mare of y® breede of y° jen- 
nett mare, nowe ii yeres old, sett w" Hugh Butler of John- 
son ; item a baye mare coult of a yere old, of y® breede of 
the jennett mare, sett w™ y® said Hugh Butler 

Mr. Phillipps.—Item one iron grey mare of a yere old, of the 
breede of Colle Arnold, sett w“ Mr. Phillipps of Picton 

Mr. Voyell.—Item a baye mare of y® breede of y® jennett mare, 
wt Thomas Voyell of Fylbidge 


7.—Peuter of all Sortes. 


Item vi chamber pottes of pewter, ilis. 
Item iii candlestickes of tynne, iiis. 
Item foure present pottes, xiiis. iiiid. 
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Item vi flaggons of tynne, xs. 

Item vi dozen of pewter platters and one odd one, at iiiid. y° 
pound, weyinge cccix poundes ; ciiis. 

Item xviii porringers weyinge xiii poundes, at iiiid. y® pound ; 
iiiis. iiiid. 

Item one dozen and viii sawcers weyinge vi poundes, at iilid. 
y° pound, iis. 

Item iii old platters or chargers weyinge xxvii lb., ixs. 

Item certeine old pewter weyinge xxviii poundes, at iiid. y° 
pound, viis. 

Item iii dozen and vi dishes and plates of all sorts, weyinge Ixvi 
pound, at iiiid, y® pound, xxiis. 

Summa, viiil. xvis. viiid. 
The parcells underwrytten are nowe found out since the first 
vewe taken by y°® former commissioners : 

Item a dozen of savyers, one dozen di of frute dishes, ii dozen 
of other dishes, ii dozen of platters and one odd one, iiii 
chargers and iiii pie plates, all beinge newe, and weyinge 
clxii pounds at iiiid. ; lviiis. 

[pag’ xil¢. xs. viiid.] 
Summa of the premisses under this title w" ls. viiid. in- 
creased of the prices by the former commissioners, 
and liiiis. for stuffe newly found; xild. xs. viiid. 


8.—A pparell. 


Item ii paire of velvet pantofles, one payre of velvet shoes, and 
iii paire of pinsons, vis. 
Item a lookinge glasse, vs. 
Summa of the premisses under this title w“xxd. increased 
of the prices by y® former commissioners, xis. 


9.—JInstrumenis and Bookes. 


Item one payre of virginholles, xxs. 
Item certeine other instruments, viz. ii shackbutes in ii cases, v 
cornetts in one case, a vi parte violen, viii hoboyes, a flute, 
and ii recorders, — (sic). In thold inventory xvis. viiid. 
The parcell underwrytten not in y° former certificat : 
Bookes of musick and others of sondry sortes, xiiis. iiiid. 
Summa of the premisses under this title with iiis. iiiid. 
increased of the prices by the former commissioners, 
and xiiis. iiiid. for stuffe newly found ; xxxiiis. iiiid. 
10,— Plate. 


The parcell underwrytten not in y® first certificate : 
Item iii jugges garnisht w" silver, the covers loose ; xxvis. viiid. 
Summa of y° said plate beinge newly found, xxvis. viiid. 
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11.—Diverse Thinges of diverse Natures. 


Item xii torches, iiiis. 

Sold to Mr. Wa. Vaughan.—Item coloringe stuff for paynters, 
iis. Sould. 

Item a lanterne to foule wall, xviiid. 

Item vi old stuffe of wainscot and broken bedsteds, &c., xiiis. 
iiiid. 

Sold to Mr. Donlee and Mr. Vaughan.—lItem a bagge of rice 
of xxlb. weighte, iis. xd. Sould. 

Summa of the premisses under this last title beinge newly 
found, xxiiis. viiid. 


12,—Glasse. 


The parcell underwrytten not-in y° first cirtificate : 

Item there is in a chamber, under lock and key, kept by the 
glasier of Tewkesbury, so much glasse ready to be sett upp 
as will glace all the windowes of y* newe buildinge (sav- 
inge for casements only), w glasse conteyneth by estima- 
cion (blank) foote ; not valued, beinge appoynted for the 
buildinge. 

Tolis of the said goods.—In y® former inquisicion,clxviilz. 
viiis. iiiid. ; increased upon this revewe, besides iiii 
peces of brasse and instruments not valued, xxviiilé. 
lis. iliid. ; for goods newly found out uppon this re- 
vewe, iiii™ix/i, xviis.,—cciiii™v. viis. viiid. Ad so 
for y® armer following, ciiilz. iiiid. 

In y® custody of Edward Maxe of the towne of Haverford.— 
Item a brest of proofe w" his staces and his crushes, a backe 
of slyter armor, a payre of vambraces for y° same armor, a 
coller and a burganet w“" his bever, and a payre of gaunt- 
lets together w" a brest w™ his plackard and coller, and 
so to serve for horsman or footeman ; iiii/2. xiiis. iiiid. 

A trusse of defence covered w™ black velvet, xs. 


A Note of such Goods as were lent George Devorax, Esquier, at the Funerall 
of Mr. Walter Devorax, by Roger Will’ams, late servant to S’r John 
Perrot, Knight. 


Imprimis viii fetherbedds. 
Item viii boulsters. 

Item iiii pillowes. 

Item viii payre of blanketts. 
Item iii cadowes. 

Item vi arras cushions. 
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Item one longe greene carpet. 

Item v curteynes of silke of yellowe and crymson colour. 

Item one canopy of black velvet w” fringe emv curtei wrouht 

Item one testerne for a bedd of cloth of gold, and black velvet 
wt black silk and gould fringe. 

Item vii peces of arras: 

Item v peces of arras w® did hange in the chamber at the upper 
end of the grete hall. 

Item one payre of pillowbers. 

Item one longe damaske clothe. 

Item xiii dyaper table napkins. 

Item xii course napkins. 

Item ii longe table clothes. 

Item one square tablecloth. 

Item iiii payre of sheetes for yeomen. 

Item iiii chamberpottes. 

Item xviii pewter platters. 

Item vi sawcers. 

Item iiii white candlestickes. 

Item ii pewter beere pottes. 

Item xxviii plate trenchers. 


Memorandum.—Wee, her Ma‘** commissioners, fyndinge it 
a hard matter to discerne the said goods from Mr. Devorax owne 
goodes, did forbeare to search his house, but sent for somme of 
his servauntes, whoe deposed that most of the goodes were 
caryed to his house in Staffordshire. And after in a letter from 
him selfe of the xxiiii” of Septembre 1592 (readye to be shewed) 
he signefyeth y* all the goods he had of S' John Perrots are at 
his said house in Staffordshire, and promiseth that uppon vewe 
to be made of them by any y‘ my Lord Tresorer (or wee, her 
Ma“ commissioners) shall appoynt, if he maye not have them 
for his money, he will deliver them. 


A Note of such Goodes as are newe found at Carewe since the making uppe 
of the former Inventorie. 


These are entred in the scedule where the cattle is entred for 

Carewe, at y® end thereof. 

Imprimis one ould brasse pann cracked in the bottome, iiis. iiiid. 

Item a smale vessell of gunpowder, by estimacion x™ poundes, 
being wet and decayed, iis. 

Item a petronell wout a lock, iis. vid. 

Item a petronell w" a lock, but spoyled w# rust, iiis. iiiid. 

Item an ould buffe sadle broken and spoyled, vid. 

Item ii old rustie holberts, xvid. 
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Item one ould buffe sadle garded w velvet, iis. vid. 
Item a crosbowe, iis. 
Summa of the said goodes newely found, xviis. vid. 


Memorandum.—After the ingrossing and signinge of all the 
inventoryes, wee are don to understand by Mr. Donlee that he 
had in his custody, by the delivery of ‘Thomas Lewes, a buffe 
saddle seted w" yellowe velvet, w back and forepart, w™ steele 
guilt and harnesse aunswerable, w™ for y‘ wee sawe it, and for 
alteringe y°® inventorye thus finished, wee thought fitt to leave 
the same in the custody of the said Mr. Lee untill the same 
shalbe called for. 

This m’d ts not ingrossed. 


- Com’ Pembr’.—An Inventorye of all Horses and Cattell, late (sic) Sr John 
Perrott, Knight, atteinted. 


black, cs.; one other baye, xls., sold at this price,—xix/z. 

Item viii (x/¢.) hobbies, viz. (Mr. Grafton) one fallen lame, worth 
nt; w* Mr. Domlee, dead, one other white grey, xvs, 
sould for vis. iiid. ; one other first at xxs., sould for xls. ; 
one black w® a starre, xxs., dead since the praising; one 
other, a baye, worth xls., so sould; w” Tho. Lewes, yéo- 
man of y® horses, one other w” Jones, xls.; w Mr. Dom- 
lee, sold for xxs., one other w Gr. Davys, sold for xxs. ; 
one other, &c., prout postea, xs.,—viiilt. vis. Look after. 

One black with Mr. Auditor, one rone w” John Tasker.—Item 
ii geldinges, iiiiz. xs.; one sould to Mr. (sie) for xlvs., 
thother w"* John Tasker: sold to Mr. Grafton, item one 
gennet mare, xxs., so sold,—cxs. 

Item v coltes, vilt. xis. iiiid., so sold, viz., one sold to Tho. Han- 
bury, xxvis.; ii sold to Mr. Donlee, liis.; ii to Walter 
Vaughan, liiis. iiiid. P 

W* Mr. Revell.—Item one graie stone colt w” a white starre 
in the forhedd at Carew, in the stable, of the breed of 
grey norrys, nowe iiii yere old, w™ y® vantage, Ixs. Sold 
to Mr. Revell. 

W* Mr. Domlee.—Item one graye colt at Carewe, two yeres 
old, xxvis. viiid. Sold to Mr. Vaughan. 

Wt Mr. Grafton.—Item one baye colt w" a white starre in the 
forhedd, nowe one yere old, xs. 

Wt Mr. Donlee and Mr. Vaughan.—Item one sorrell iland 
geldinge, nowe iii yere old and y° vantage, merked w" 
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S’r John’s own iron merke, xvs.; sold for xxs. Sold to 
Mr. Vaughan for xxs. 

W" Mr. Donlee.—Item one other baie iland colt, now ii yeres 
old, xvs.; so sold. Sold by Mr. Donlee. 

W“ Parson Powell.—Item one graye duke w* Parson Powell 
of Walwinscastell, xxxiiis. iid. 

W Rece ap R. of Rochepoole.—Item one blacke yonge geld- 
inge w™ a white feather betwene his two nostrells, xxs. ; 
sold. P’d to the rec’r. 

W Mr. Donlee.—Item one yonge baie geldinge with a starr 
in the forehedd, xlvis. viiid. ; so sold. Sold by Mr. Donlee. 

W* Mr. Donlee.—Item sorrell Hunsdon, xxs.; so sold. Sold 
by Mr. Donlee to James ap Ruitt. 

Sold by Mr. Donlee to Ro, Williams.—Item one grey colt, xxvis. 
viiid. ; so sold by Mr. Donlee. 

Sold by Tho. Lewes before S’r John Perrott’s conviction.— 
Item a baye colt, age iiii yeares and more (this is at Carewe), 
Xivs. viiid. ; sold. 

Sold by Mr. Lee to Mr. Vaughan.—Item a white nagge in 
y° custody of Owen Elliot, xviiis.; so sold. Sold by Mr. 
Donlee. 

Sould to Phe. Bowen by Thos. Lewes, and he to be charged.— 
Item baye Kiffe w” Phe Bowen, liiis. iiiid.; so sold long 
since by Tho. Lewes, yeoman of the horses. 

Item one redd herriot horse, xxvis. viiid. Sold by Mr. Donlee 
for xxs. 

W Mr. Donlee.—Item one donne herriot horse, xxs., sold for 
xiiis. iiiid.; item one blynde herriot horse, vis. viiid. ; so 
sold. Sold by Mr Donlee. : 

Sold by Roger Will’ams.—Item one black geldinge w™ a white 
face and one white foote behinde, sold to John Morris of 
Kyfig, liiis. iiiid. ; so sold long since by Ro. Will’ams. 

Sold by Tho. Lewes, and he to be charged at this.—Item baye 
Lloid, sold to Mr. George Owen, cs.; sp sold long since 
by Thos. Lewes. 

W* Mr. Grafton.—Item one grey stone colt, iiii yere old, and 
y° vantage, xls.; so sold. Sold to Mr. Grafton. 

Sold by Ro. Will’ams in his account w the auditor.—Item 
white Cassy ats gre Segre, sould to Laurence Wynterhay, 
xlvis. viiid. ; so sold by Ro. Will’ams. 

Sold by Roger Will’ams p bill penes re¢.—Item grey Denye 
sold to Phe. Bowen of Swansey, ixit.; so sold long since, 
but not yet paid. Sold by Ro. Will’ams. There is a bond 
w> Mr. Davye for the ixdz. 

Sundry others, as in this now annexed, thus merked : 
Md.—Those unvalued were not yet sene. 
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Item a hobby w" Mr. John Ph’es, beinge brought to y° auditor 
to be sene, there died. 
In the custodye of Swynnowe, one geldinge, xxs. 
Ttem a geldinge wih Nott, 
Item w S’r Tho. Jones, Knight, a hobbye, 
Item for.a geldinge w” Wm. Reede, 
Item w* Tho. Walwyn, one horse, 
Item a baye horse in the custody of John Beynon, xiiis. iiiid. 
Summa of the horses w xliiiid, viiis. viiid. increased by 
newe fyndinge and revaluinge, and besides those 
before and after unvalued, iiiiiiilz. xvs. iiiid. 


Pembr’.—Cattell in sondry Deyrys and other Places as followeth : 


In the chardge of Thomas John Phillipps, deryman at Eylards- 
hill, now rented to S’r Tho. Perrott.—Item xxviii keyne 
at Elliottes hill, beinge leased land from her Ma”, xxviiilt., 
viz., xx" at xxs., xxit.; vi at xs., lxs.; ii at xiiis. iiiid., 


xs.3 rem. xx, xxi. 

In the Iland, in the charge of Jenkin Llin.—Item cccc’ iiii* xv 
sheepe at iis. a peece, xxix/t. xs.; item cxxxii lambes at 
xiid, a peece, vilt. xiis.,—xlvili. iis. 


Item one blynd ox, xs. ; vi calves, xiis. ; xxv kine heifers, bul- 
locks, and bulls at xs. a peece, xii. xs.,—xiiild. xiis. 

Item x mares and coltes, wylde, at xs. a peece, and a stoned 
horse, xiiis. iiiid.,—cxiiis. iiiid. 

In y® custodye of John ap Jenna’, deryman at Folkeston.—Item 
xxii kyne, item vi bulls, item v heifers, item ccxlii sheepe, 


iiiid. 
Md.—The said sheep and lambes remayn in the custody of 
y° deryman, the rest demised to him for rent. 

W" Oliver Skidmore for y® first frutes at Weston or Yarbaston. 
—lItem vii heifers, item iiii steres at xs.a pece one w"" an- 
other, cxs. 

Item xxx kyne at xvis. viiid, xxvii. ; item ccc sheepe, xxx/i. ; 
Item vi oxen at Roberston at xxiiis. iiiid., vii/t.,—lviilt. 


y° revewe. 

With Henrye Michell, lent him.—Item one bull at xvis.; item 
one ramme mort ex. sacro,—xxiiis. iiiid. 

W Richard ap Rees of Coshston for y° first frutes.—Item iii 
heyfers and ii steres, ii yeres old, at xiiis. iiiid. y° peece ; 
incresed vis. viiid.,—Ixvis. viiid. ‘ 

These said to have been seased by Mr. Devorax. 
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W* Edward Meverell of Lamfey for the first frutes.—Item. xii 
steeres and heifers, iii yeres old, at xxiiis. iiiid: the pece, 
xiiii/z. ; increased xls, ; 

Md—tThese are said to be seased as before. 

W* Rees Hillings for the first frutes.—Item one steere of iii 
yeres and more, xxiiis. iiiid. 

Item ii heifers, xls. One to be w"drawen at Hallowntide, and 
placed at Newshippinge. 

W* James Bull of Carie, upon the demaynes.—Item ii oxen 
nowe at Carewe, iii yeres old, lxvis. viiid. ; so sold by Mr. 
Donlee. 

With Roger Lewis upon Cocheland, beinge her Ma® by lease. 
Item x kyne in calfe, price xxs. a peece, xii. 

In the charge of John Bynon, uppon y® demaynes at Carewe.— 
Item v stalled oxen, viz. ii brended, viil#. ; i browne, 

i redd, 
sold by Mr. Donlee. 

W* the said John Bynon uppon the demaynes at Carewe.— 
Item v kyne, viz. ii black kyne and one browne, 1xs. ; ii 
other black kyne, liiis. iiiid.,—cxiiis. iiiid. Sold by Mr. 
Donlee for vids. 

One oxe, xxvis. viiid.; so sold; sold by Mr. Donlee; increased 
of price, xxs. 

Item xxxiiii kyne w" a bull, newly found, at xxxs., liidé. xs. (vi 
of y® xxxiiii kyne sold by Mr. Donlee for viiili.) ; item xvi 
calves, nt, for y* he hath them in his rent de a° xxxiiiil’. ; 
item viii bullocks, viiilé.,—these be uppon the demaynes ; 
increse of the price, with xxxs. for a bull found, viilt. iiis. 
iiiid.; item ii heighfers, xls., one of these uppon the de- 
mayns, xls.,—Ixiis. xd. 

Found out nowe.—Item he receaved y° xv of September, 1592, 
of John Weith of Jeffreston, who had them to y’ first frutes, 
ix yerlings, iiii/d. xs. 

In the custody of John Heyward.—Item ii kyne uppon the de- 
maynes, liiis. iiiid., and x yonge cattell, of ii yeres old, vilt. 
xilis. viiid., all newly found ; ix/. vis. vitid. 

Item xi kyne, xili., wout calves 

Item one bull, xxvis. viiid. 

Item xi yerlinges, iii/#. xiiis. iiiid. 

In y® charge of John Buckett.—Item ii oxen, iiilz. 

In y* charge of Robert Clement of Gnigadle.—Item xix kyne, 
xxvii. vis. viiid., w'* calves and in calves 

Item ix kyne, ixiz., w“out calves 

Item ii bullocks, iiil7. 

Item ii yerlings, xiiis. iii. 
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Wt Jo. Bucket of Laugharne at Pars Grove, leased to John 
Bucket w® certeyn lands & tenements.—Item xx kyne, xx/t. 


Sheepe, Lambes, and Wethers. 


In y® charge of Thomas Pricket of y® East Marshe.—Item pLx 
Welch shepe, lxxiz., shorne 

Item iiii°xl marshe sheepe 

Item p lambes ‘ 

In y® charge of Edward Wynn at the Brooke.—Item c mershe 
wethers, xxvit. 

Item cxlviii Welshe wethers, xxxv/t. xiis. 

In y® custody of Jenkin Dod at Llan Stephan.—Item iiii*lxxvi 

~ wethers, Ixxvit. iiid. 

In y® charge of Tho. Dod, clerk, and Jo. Bucket.—Item clxvii 
tythe lambes out of Laugharne, xilt. iis. viiid. 

Item v ricks of corne, vilt., viz. wheete, barley, and otes. 

W* Morris Rawlyns of Marras.—Item vi* sheepe, Ixx/#.; xx 
kyne, xxit.; leased w certeyne landes and tenements, now 
expired 

In y® custody of Tho. Dawkins.—Item clxx lambes, xi¢d. vis. 
viiid., beinge the tythe lambes had out of the parishe of 
Llanstephan. 

Md.—To inquire for y® inventorye y® goodes in y® Castell of 
Laugharne. 

With George Elliotts upon demaynes of Carewe, English sheepe. 
—Item cxx wethers at vs. the pece, xxxli (xl" culled 
wethers Mr. Donlee and Mr. Vaughan hath, vidi. xiiis. iiiid., 
sold) ; item iiii* ewes w increase of lx newly found, at 
iiiid. y* pece, xlv/z. (lx culled ewes Mr. Donlee and Mr. 
Vaughan hath, x/z., sold); item clxxii yerlinge sheepe w™ 
Ixxs. incresed for xxi newly found, at iiis. iiiid. y°® pece, 
xxviilil?. xs. (xx culled sheepe Mr. Grafton hath sold to 
him, lxxiis.); item clx lambes at iis. vid., xxil#. (xx culled 
lambes Mr. Donlee and Mr. Vaughan, xxxiiis. iiiid., sold) ; 
—cxxiiili, xs. 

In the custody of Phillipps of Picton.—Item iiii rammes, 
XXs. 


increased by newe fyndinge and revaluinge, and 
besides Ixxs. lost in y® scale, cecciiii™iidz, xils. viiid. 
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Carmerthen.—An Inventory of all and singular the Goods and Chattells 
yt St John Perrot had w'hin ye said Countye y¢ xaviith of Aprill last 
past, 1592. Found by the former commissioners. 


Horsses and Colts in Kyfigg Parke. 


In y® charge and custody of Will’am Dod.—Imprimis vi colts, 
vilt., of iii yeres, viz. (blank) 

Item vi colts, iiiid¢., of one yere old, viz. (blank) 

Item vi other colts, vilé., viz. (blank) 


In the East Marshe. 


In y® charge of Thomas Pricket.—Imprimis x mares, xxii, w’th 
colts, viz. (blank) 

Item v other mares, viz., viz. (blank) 

Item v other mares, iiild. vis. viiid., viz. (blank) 

Item one horsse, iiil7. vis. viiid. 

In the custody of John Bucket.—Item one broken wynded Irish 
nagg, XXs. 


Kyne and other Cattell. 
In y® charge of William Dod of Kiffig,in y* paled parke.—1m- 


primis vi oxen, xii, of vi yeres old 

Item xiiii oxen, xxilt., of v yeres old 

Item xiiii oxen, xviiil’. xiiis. iiiid., of iii yeres old 

Item viii oxen, viiilt., of iii yeres old 

Item one bull, xxs., iii yeres old 

Item iii heifers, liiis. viiid., of iiii yeres old 

Item ii heifers, xxvis. viiid., of iii yeres old 

Item one yereling heifer, vis. viiid. 

In y® charge of Edward Wyn, daryman, of y® Brooke.—Item 
xxxi kyne, xxxvit, xiiis. iiiid. 

Item yerelings, iiili. vis. viiid. 

In y® charge of Ric. Smith, daryman, of the Hurst.—Item xv 
kyne, xxit., w' calves 

Item xiiii kyne, xiiiilv., w*out calves 

Item ii yerlings, xiiis. iiiid. 

Item ii bulls, xls. 

In y® charge of Ric. Palmer at y* East Dairy in y° Mershe.— 
Item xviii kyne, xxiiiilz., w" calves 





CAMBRIAN ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


MACHYNLLETH MEETING. 


THE arrangements for the Meeting at Machynlleth, in 
August next, are now complete, and a programme of 
the intended proceedings will be found at the end of 
this number of the Journal. Members desirous of 
attending, or of contributing papers to be read on that 
occasion, are requested to communicate with the General 
Secretaries as soon as possible. 


Correspondence. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION : 
ITS GROWTH AND CONDITION. 


TO THE LOCAL SECRETARIES OF THE CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


GENTLEMEN,—I beg leave, as an old friend and fellow member of 
our Association, to call your attention to a few facts connected with 
its growth and actual condition. It is almost needless to remind 
you that it started into existence some twenty years ago,—in 1846, 
by the united efforts of three gentlemen, one of whom only now 
survives ; that it held its first Annual Meeting, in 1847, at Aberyst- 
with ; that it has held Annual Meetings uninterruptedly ever since ; 
and that its last took place at Douglas in the Isle of Man. The 
Archaologia Cambrensis preceded the Association by some months, 
its first number appearing on October 1, 1846 ; and successive num- 
bers, without any break in their order, having been published since 
that period, until now the whole collection is composed of three 
series, viz., Series I, 4 volumes; Series II, 5 vols.; Series III, 11 
vols. ;—total,20 vols. Besides these volumes, however, several sup- 
plementary ones have been published by the Association; as many, 
I believe, as six. 

The Association has visited in its turn every county in the 
Principality,—some, indeed, more thari once ; and also three of the 
March counties. Besides this, it has held Meetings in the kindred 
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districts of Cornwall and the Isle of Man; while the Meeting for 
the current year, 1866, is fixed for Machynlleth, near to the frontier 
line between North and South Wales, and only a few miles from the 
seat of its first operations at Aberystwith. It seems that the object 
of these Annual Meetings has been satisfactorily attained; for they 
have spread abroad a knowledge of, and respect for, national anti- 
quities ; have brought together, from different parts of the Princi- 
pality, those engaged in this common study; and have been the 
means of ensuring the preservation of important remains, otherwise 
in danger of destruction. The welcome given to the Association at 
each of its meetings has always been very warm, and the hospitality 
shewn most generous. Strangers from other districts have come 
to participate in them, and they have estab’ished a reputation of 
importance in the scientific world. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that the objects of our Associa- 
tion would be still more fully promoted, if, independently of the 
large Annual Meetings, small working meetings were held from time 
to time by the Local Secretaries in their several counties. Parties 
of five or six members might be periodically collected together, and 
difficult, remote, or little known districts might more thoroughly 
and satisfactorily be explored than is practicable amid the hurry 
and the crowd of the Annual Meeting. Ttere had the good fortune 
myself to form one of such “ working parties” at Conway, and again 
at Cowbridge. A few members met together, some years ago, for 
three or four days at the principal inn of each of these towns ; ex- 
amined thoroughly the surrounding districts all the day, compared 
and discussed the results in the evening, and got through a great 
deal of most satisfactory archeological business. Such minor meet- 
ings would, I am persuaded, be found useful in carrying a love for 
archeology into places, where otherwise it might be slow in pene- 
trating ; they would be found interesting and agreeable by the local 
clergy and gentry, and would tend to collect facts and information 
of great value for the Society at large. It would be highly undesir- 
able that they should, in any way, detract from the success of larger 
meetings, such as the annual ones. I do not think they would; 
on the contrary, I conceive that they would become ancillary to 
them, and would induce those, who do not already belong to the 
Association, to join it as permanent members. 

The publications of the Society, as evidenced by our volumes, con- 
tain a great number of important papers on all subjects connected 
with Celtic archeology; for not only do they relate to the antiquities 
of Wales alone, but they comprise dissertations of high scientific 
value on the archeology of other countries, more or less closely con- 
nected with the Principality by consanguinity or by historic inter- 
course. Thus we find among them copious information concerning 
the antiquarian remains and the history of Britanny, Cornwall, Man, 
etc. We observe the names of foreign contributors attached to our 
papers, among them that of Frederick VII, the late King of Den- 
mark ; and, in short, we are in full communication with other arch- 
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sological bodies not only in the United Kingdom, but also on the 
Continent. And it is well that this should be. All European arch- 
wology forms a connected whole ; it sends its ramifications through 
all the civilized nations of the present day; and of late we find it 
linking itself to the antiquities of Asia, Africa, and America. Celtic 
archeology is very intimately connected with the foundations of all 
occidental history. 

I need not remind you of the contents of our volumes ; they speak 
for themselves. But there are two circumstances connected with 
them upon which a short digression may be pardoned : 

(1.) Our subject-matter is by no means exhausted. In the early 
days of the Association some lukewarm friends used to assure the 
editors of the Archaologia Cambrensis that they might possibly find 
something to say for a year or two, but that after that time all their 
topics would be entirely used up, and the publication come to an 
end. So far from this being the case, the papers contributed by 
members of the Association have grown in number and importance 
from year to year; and I have reason to know that at the present 
day the Editorial Sub-Committee can hardly find room for their 
publication. 

(2.) There is a great disproportion in the number and value of 
the papers written by Welsh members of the Society, and those 
contributed by English members. Anybody looking over the list of 
contributors will find this to be remarkably the case. I cannot 
make out the cause. I know it to be a fact. And yet I am unwill- 
ing to believe my countrymen to be indifferent to the historic or 
monumental riches of their own nation. It surprises me, I confess, 
that the Association does not receive from the resident clergy a 
greater number of descriptions of local antiquities, accounts of their 
parochial remains, etc. ; nor, from the country gentlemen, more fre- 
quent communications of local and family interest, descents of pro- 
perty, historical events, etc. Every member will call to mind the 
handsome manner in which our Presidents and other leading mem- 
bers of the Association have thrown open their libraries, and aided 
in the publishing of their historic or literary treasures. But my 
surprise is caused by the circumstance that their good example is 
not generally followed, and that the placing on record all circum- 
stances illustrative of local history does not assume the form of a 
popular movement. A more suitable and agreeable occupation for 
the leisure moments of a clergyman or country gentleman can hardly 
be imagined, than the collecting of memoranda concerning the his- 
tory and antiquities of his own neighbourhood; and such memo- 
randa could all be arranged and digested by the Association in the 
form of district or county histories. Several counties in Wales have 
not had their histories as yet even attempted. As an instance of 
what may be done in this respect, I could mention the excellent ex- 
ample of the Bishop of St. Asaph, who for some years past has been 
encouraging his clergy to draw up historical and statistical accounts 
of their parishes; and has arranged them in volumes, which will in 
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future days constitute most valuable national records. Surveys of 
certain districts in Wales are, it is true, going on; and in Anglesey, 
for instance, I observe that a small club of gentlemen has been 
formed to investigate all the early remains of the island, and to 
publish the result in the Journal of our Society. 

The number of our members is certainly sufficient to provide for 
the expenses of carrying on the business of the Association, and 
publishing them. Still they are not so considerable as they might 
be, considering the population and resources of Wales; nor as they 
ought to be, if Wales be compared with certain districts in England. 
In order to give a comparative view of how our Association is com- 
‘ posed, I add lists of its members taken at two different periods: one 
in 1857, soon after the beginning of the third series of the Journal ; 
the other in 1865, the latest date at which I can find any lists of 
members to have been published. 


Analyzed Lists of Members of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association in 1857 and 1865. 


1857 1865 


Names of Lay- Clergy- Totals. Lay- Clergy- Totals. 
-Districts. men, men, men. men. 


N. Wales, Anglesey . ae 4 6 

Caernarvon . aval 2 6 ll 

Denbigh : . 25 10 35 22 

cn 6), ip a a ae 

Merioneth . ee 3 

” Montgomery . 4 12 13 

8. Wales, Brecon : ale 8 7 
Cardigan ‘ 21 
Caermarthen 25 
Glamorgan 44 
Pembroke 13 

» Radnor 6 * 
Marches, Monmouth 14 
ss Salop . 8 
Hereford 5 
ee Chester ‘ 2 
England . ; . 56 73 


218, 82 300 


SUMMARY. 


1857 


Names of Lay- OClergy- Totals, 
Districts. F as 


N. Wales f , ‘ 35 81 74 
8S. Wales ‘ . . $4. 117" 113 
Marches . ‘ i f 6 29 24 
England, etc. te 17 48 73 


82 300 284 


oo 
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If we compare these returns for our own Society with those of 
other archeological societies in England, we shall find that the two 
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most active Societies of the metropolis, viz., the British Archeological 
Association, and the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, muster about four hundred and eighty and seven hundred 
members respectively ; so that our own number of three hundred, 
which is nearly the ordinary average, does not shew meanly by their 
side, regard being had to the districts, their populations, and their 
resources. The three Societies sprang up very much about the 
same time, or within a very few years of each other; and all three 
are tolerably flourishing. Royal patronage is accorded to them ; and 
all three stand well in the opinion of antiquarian bodies throughout 
Europe. If, however, we compare the archeological activity of 
Wales with ‘that of certain counties in England, the result is by no 
means so favourable. Thus, to take two instances out of several, I 
find on inquiry that the two south-eastern counties of England are 
really in earnest in their pursuit of antiquarian knowledge; for in 
Sussex the local antiquarian Society, which, like our own, meets 
annually, and has published seventeen annual 8vo. volumes, num- 

‘bers six hundred and five members, viz., fowr hundred and. seventy- 
three laymen, and one hundred and thirty-two clergymen; while in 
Kent the corresponding Society reckons up eight hundred and 
eighty-five members, viz., seven hundred and five laymen, and one hun- 
dred and eighty clergymen! I ask myself how this can possibly be, 
and “I pause for a reply.” . Can it be that the Saeson are anti- 
quaries, and the Cymry not? On no supposition, whether of extent 
of land, richness of remains, or resources of inhabitants, can I account 
for the striking disparity. Or is it that Welsh gentlemen and clergy- 
men are so absorbed in other literary and scientific pursuits that 
they have no time for historical and antiquarian researches? Pos- 
sibly it may be so; and yet, on looking over the lists of members of 
all the great scientific and literary societies of this country, I am 
astonished at the paucity of Welsh names,— 


“Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 


I would venture to suggest that it may be a good deal within the 
power of the Local Secretaries of our Association, to remedy this 
state of things; and to shew that, what can be done by the two 
counties of Kent and Sussex alone, viz., reckon up 1,490 antiqua- 
ries between them, may be at least emulated, if not equalled, in 
the sixteen counties of Wales and the marches, the district of our 
Association. Our own Association is the only scientific body con- 
nected specially with Wales; and why should Welshmen be less 
earnest in supporting it than are the men of Kent and Sussex in 
respect of their own local institutions ? 

There is such a considerable number of wealthy English families 
flocking into Wales, settling in it, and adopting it as the land of 
their abode, that I cannot but think, if an appeal were made to 
them, and they were actively canvassed, they would respond to it, 
and be glad to contribute towards the study and preservation of its 
local antiquities. I think, too, that if properly directed efforts 
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among the clergy of Wales were made, they would come forward 
and support the Association more generally. It seems to-me exceed- 
ingly strange that, in the whole diocese of Bangor, we should only 
be able to reckon eight clerical members; and in the county of 
Caernarvon, with the exception of the Bishop and Dean, not a single - 
one! So, again, in Radnorshire there is not a single clerical member; 
and in Brecknockshire only a couple,—lately, in fact, reduced by 
a lamented death to one only! It appears from the foregoing lists 
that while the number of lay members has remained constant (or 
as two hundred and sixteen in 1865 to two hundred and eighteen 
in 1857), that of the clerical members has diminished, and sunk to 
sixty-eight instead of eighty-two, though the diminution is observ- 
able in the March counties, and in England, rather than within the 
twelve counties of Wales. My own conviction is that, seeing what 
has been, and can be, done in England, we ought not to sit down 
contented until we have raised the number of our Association to 
five hundred. I should have expected, in fact, that, seeing what 
service we have done the Principality, we should have been able to 
reckon among our members every Peer, Member of Parliament, 
Lord Lieutenant, etc., connected with Wales ; whereas, upon examin- 
ing our list of members, I find many illustrious, senatorial, and 
official names still “ conspicuous by their absence.”” Now this should 
not be; and, if the Local Secretaries would compare our lists of 
names with those of their friends and neighbours, each in his own 
district, they would soon observe where application should be made, 
and where our cause should be advocated. That cause is a good 
one, and a sound one,—one worthy of the aid of all the intellectual 
classes of our fellow countrymen,—for it is, indeed, among them 
chiefly that support is to be looked for. What is really required to 
strengthen and promote it, is the old-fashioned but effective expe- 
dient of “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together.” 


I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
May 22, 1860. An OLp Member. 


DR. JOHNSON IN WALES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Siz,—In the summer of 1774 Dr. Johnson, as is well known, ac- 
companied Mr. and Mrs. Thrale when they came into North Wales 
to take possession of the property left by the lady’s mother, Mrs. 
Salusbury. The Doctor’s brief notes of his journey on that occasion 
were published by Mr. Brien Duppa in 1816; and, though they 
are meagre, yet there are observations scattered up and down 
through them which may give rise to inquiries at the present day. 
Whatever that great censor morum said was accepted with profound 
reverence at the time, and though he had no eye for the picturesque, 
nor much taste for architecture, yet he could state matters of fact 
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with precision. His inquisitiveness, as we learn from Boswell, was 
great, and much that he noted down might have escaped an ordi- 
nary traveller. Iam going to make a few extracts from Dr. John- 
son’s diary in the hope that they may elicit remarks from members 
of our Association, and perhaps awaken reminiscences in others. 

The Doctor and his friends came into Wales by Chester, visited 
the Vale of Clwyd, most of Carnarvonshire, part of Anglesey and 
Montgomeryshire, and then left the Principality vid Shrewsbury, 
their stay in Wales lasting only from July 28 until September 9. 

Lueweny. The Doctor was much struck with the library at 
Lleweny. Where were the books ultimately taken to? 

Bacu y Graic. This house particularly struck the learned tour- 
ist. How is it that no amplification of Pennant’s account, nor any 
views of it, have ever appeared in the Archeologia Cambrensis ? 

Sr. Asaph CatuepraL. “Thirty-two stalls of antique workman- 
ship.” Are there any traces of these remaining in the book-cases 
of the chapter library or elsewhere about the church? When 
Johnson dined with Bishop Shipley he called him “ knowing and 
conversible.”” 

DensicH, Johnson was much struck with Denbigh, and de- 
scribes it well. Speaking of Leicester’s unfinished church (which, 
ky the way, ought to be described and figured in the Arch. Camb.), 

‘he says: “We then saw the chapel of Lleweney, founded by one of 
the Salusburies ; it is very compleat ; the monumental stones lie on 
the ground.” What stones are these? Are there any among them 
worth engraving? A note at the bottom of the page runs thus: 
“The late Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton had no taste for antiquity 
of any kind, and this chapel was not regarded by him as being in 
any respect better than a barn, or fit for any other purpose, and 
the present proprietor applies it to that use.” Who was this other 
barbarian ? 

Sr. Hivary’s Cuurca. “A more elegant and lofty hovel” (!) 

Wauitcnurcu. “In the parish church of Denbigh is a bas-relief 
of Lloyd, the antiquary (Humphrey Llwyd), who was before Cam- 
den. He is kneeling at his prayers.’”” This monument of so worthy 
a man, as well as several others in the same church, ought to be 
described and engraved by our Association. 

Gwarnynoc. “The house was a gentleman’s house (Mr. Myd- 
dleton’s), below the second rate, perhaps below the third, built of 
stone roughly cut.” ... “After dinner we talked of the Welsh 
language. . . . I recommended the republication of David ap Rhees’s 
Welsh Grammar.” Is there a more recent edition of it? 

Boprari. “I was at church at Bodfari. There was a service 
used for a sick woman, not canonically, but such as I have heard, I 
think, formerly at Lichfield, taken out of the Visitation.’’ Are 
there any traces of this kind of service in the parish at the present 
time ? 

ABERGELEY. “We came to Abergeley, a mean town, in which 
little but Welsh is spoken, and divine service is seldom performed 
in English.” 
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Conway. Aug. 16. “It is now the day of the race at Conway, 
and the town was so full of company that no money could procure 
lodgings.” Where were Conway races held? and when were they 
given up P 

Prenmarn Mawr. The Doctor’s party went over it by “a way 
lately made, very easy and very safe.” (Lord Bulkeley’s road.) 
“The old road was higher, and must have been very formidable.” 
At the present day all traces of this old road have disappeared in 
consequence of the quarrying operations near the summit; but does 
anyone remember seeing such traces? and was the old road ever 
used in the memory of men now living? 

Beaumaris. The Doctor was greatly struck with the castle. He 
says, “This is the most complete view I have yet had of an old 
castle” ... “the outward wall has fifteen round towers besides 
square towers at the angles.” Strange that he should have mis- 
taken the postern towers and the small water tower for angle 
towers. The others are all round. 

Carnarvon. Here Johnson met General Paoli, who was on a 
visit to Sir Thomas Wynne (created Lord Newborough in 1776). 
Speaking of the castle, he says: “Many of the smaller rooms, 
floored with stone, are entire; of the larger rooms the beams and 
planks are all left; this is the state of all buildings left to time.” 
This is curious as showing the dilapidations made by the towns- 
people since the date of his visit, now less than one hundred 
years ago. The Doctor calls it “a mighty ruin,” and adds, “I did 
not think there had been such buildings; it surpassed my ideas.” 
He remarks elsewhere that one of the Welsh castles, meaning that 
of Carnarvon, would contain all the castles he saw in the north and 
west of Scotland. He further says, on 21st August, ‘We supped 
with Colonel Wynne’s lady, who lives in one of the towers of the 
castle.” Can this have been correct? Did he not mistake one of 
the towers of the town walls on the eastern front for a tower of the 
castle P 

Ciynnoc. This church the Doctor, mistaking the sound (!) calls 
Llamerk. He says of it: “ At Llanerk church, built crosswise, very 
spacious and magnificent for this country, we could not see the par- 
son, and could get no intelligence about it.” 

Bopvit. ‘ We surveyed the churches (Tudweiliog and Llan- 
gwnadl) which are mean and neglected to a degree scarcely 
imaginable. They have no pavement, and the earth is full of holes. 
The seats are rude benches; the altars have no rails. One of 
them has a breach in the roof. On the desk, I think, of each 
lay a folio Welsh Bible of the black letter, which the curate can- 
not easily read”—(the black letter, that is to say?) “Mr. Thrale 
purposes to beautify the church, and if he prospers will probably 
restore the tithes.” ... ‘The Methodists are here very prevalent. 
A better church will impress the people with more reverence of 
public worship”—of course! An uncommonly good story is told 
here in a note from Mrs. Thrale’s journal: “A Welsh parson of 
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mean abilities, though a good heart, struck with reverence at the 
sight of Dr. Johnson, whom he had heard of as the greatest man 
living, could not find any words to answer his inquiries concerning 
a motto round somebody’s arms which adorned a tombstone in 
Ruabon churchyard: ‘Heb Dduw heh ddim, Duw a digon,’ and, 
though of no very difficult construction, the gentleman seemed 
wholly confounded and unable to explain them; till Dr. Johnson, 
having picked out the meaning by little and little, said to the man, 
‘ Heb’ is a preposition, I believe, Sir; is it not?’ My countryman 
recovering some spirits upon the sudden question, cried out, ‘So I 
humbly presume, sir’—very comically.” Does this stone still exist 
in Ruabon churchyard ? 

PwLiHELI. All the Doctor could find to say of it was, “We went 
to Pwllheli, a mean old town at the extremity of the country. Here 
we bought something to remember the place.”” What could they have 
bought there ? 

Syowpon. Dr. Johnson visited Dolbadarn, and says of the 
castle, “On the side of Snowdon are the remains of a large fort, to 
which we climbed with great labour. I was breathless and harassed” 
.-. “goats 149, I think.” 

Bancor. “We went to worship at the cathedral; the quire is 
mean ; the service was not well read.” Was this in 1774 or in —? 

Conway Castiz. “At Conway we took a short survey of the 
castle, which afforded us nothing new” (!) He adds: “It is larger 
than that of Beaumaris, and less than that of Carnarvon.” 

DensicH. Returning to this town the entry in the journal is as 
follows: “September 4, Sunday. We dined with Mr. Myddleton, 
the clergyman, at Denbigh, when I saw the harvest men very 
decently dressed, after the afternoon service, standing to be hired ; 
on other days they stand at about four in the morning. They are 
hired from day to day.” Are there any traces of this old custom 
still preserved in Denbigh ? 

Oswestry. ‘A town not very little nor very mean. The church, 
which I saw only at a distance, seems to be an edifice much too 
good for the present state of the place.” A very correct observa- 
tion, true at the present day. 

Surewssury. “Sept. 11, Sunday. We were at St. Chad's, a 
very large and luminous church ”—the new church on the hill 
above the quarry walk—well characterised. Dr. Adams, Master 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, was the Rector of St. Chad’s. A 
note informs us that the English bridge at Shrewsbury, as well as 
those at Atcham, over the Severn, and those at Worcester, Oxford, 
and Henley, were all built by Mr. Gwyn, a native of Shrewsbury, 
and a great friend of Johnson’s. 

The following extracts also refer to the Doctor’s opinion of 
Wales, as far as he was acquainted with it :— 


From Dr. Johnson to Mr. Robert Levett. 


“ Llewenny in Denbighshire, August 16, 1774. 
“. .. Wales, so far as I have yet seen of it, is a very beautiful 
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and rich eer + all enclosed and planted. Denbigh is not a mean 
town....” (Boswell ii, 270.) 


Dr. Johnson to Boswell. 
“London, Oct. 1, 1774. 

“ Yesterday I returned from my Welsh journey. . . . I have been 
in five of the six counties of North Wales, and have seen St. Asaph 
and Bangor, the two seats of their bishops; have been upon Pen- 
manmaur and Snowdon, and passed over into Anglesea. But Wales 
is so little different from England that it offers — to the 
speculation of the traveller... .”’ (ii, 273.) 

_ All that I heard him say of it (Wales) was, that ‘ instead 
of bleak and barren mountains, there were green and fertile ones, 
and that one of the castles in Wales would contain all the castles 
that he had seen in Scotland.” (ii, 274, 275.) 

I am, Sir, etc. An ANTIQUARY. 


ANCIENT HOUSE, LYDSTEP, NEAR TENBY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—The curious house at Lydstep, near Tenby, popularly 
called the Palace, is locally assigned to Bishop Gower, who is said 
to have built it as a hunting box. The structure is evidently of a 
later date than the time of that building bishdép, and looks more 
like the fortified mansion of a person of importance. Nothing is 
recorded of Bishop Gower having built any such structure; and 
there can be little doubt that the tradition owes its origin solely to 
that prelate’s love of building. The inhabitants of the group of 
houses near it say it was used for keeping arms, so that it 
may have been what it appears to have been—a fortified dwelling. 
It stands on the confines of Penally and Manorbeer parishes, and 
is easily accessible from the bay beneath. It seems more deserving 
of notice than has hitherto been taken of it, except a brief mention 
of it in the ordinary guide books. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, Tourist. 


CALIXTUS STONE—LLANABER, MERIONETH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—Might I venture to call your attention to an early insvribed 
stone, which about 1858 was removed from the seashore to the 
parish church of Llanaber, and which since the restoration of that 
church has been erected therein. It is known, I believe, as the 
“Calixtus stone,” rubbings of which have been carefully taken by 
Professor Westwood, who, from the style of the letters, I under- 
stand, scarcely thinks it more recent than the seventh or eighth 
century. It is, I am told, alluded to in one of the numbers of the 
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Arch. Camb., but whether illustrated therein [ cannot say. It was 
first brought under the notice of our diocesan in 1858 by a com- 
munication from W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., late member for Merio- 
nethshire, to his lordship, and who suggested that from the in- 
scription it might be implied as connected with this island. 

Observing that the Cacsbolan Archeological Association hold 
their next annual meeting at Machynlleth, which I believe is only 
some thirty miles from Llanaber, we may possibly visit that locality ; 
permit me, therefore, to suggest as a very appropriate subject for 
examination and discussion, and as interesting to the antiquaries of 
this island, as well as to those of your Principality, the origin and 
purposes of this curious relic. I am, Sir, 

A CORRESPONDENT FROM THE IsLE or Man. 


“LIFE OF GRIFFITH AP CYNAN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—May I direct the attention of the learned editor of the 
Life of Griffith ap Cynam to the list of the Hengwrt MSS., given in 
the third volume of the Cambrian Register. He will there find that 
that collection did at least at one time contain Thelwall’s transla- 
tion, which he says he had not seen. The one he has now edited 
is said to be the translation of Bishop Robinson, so that both 
translations must be, or must have been in the Hengwrt Library, 
unless one has been mistaken for the other. The reprinting the 
Welsh in the Journal of Welsh antiquaries (although the text has 
been already printed, and is being printed elsewhere) may be very 
proper; but I think it would have been better to have given us an 
English version, instead of the Latin one. A few explanatory 
notes might have been also well added, such as one telling us where 
Patur Hodni and Ruc are. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

AN OLD MEMBER. 


LLANGOLLEN CHURCH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—Taking advantage of a trip to Llangollen on Whit-Friday, 
I snatched a few minutes absence from my party on finding the 
gates of the churchyard open, to make a very hasty inspection of 
the interior of the church. A glance at the building did not show 
anything very inviting to an antiquary. There was the usual 
tower, nave, aisles, and chancel, the latter a building in more 
effective masonry, the style being perpendicular. The walls of the 
north aisle are plastered, and the windows very poor, in the style 
above mentioned, the date of 1853 being observable above the 
porch. The tower is of the semi-classical style of the middle of the 
last century, with a western entrance, the arch and jambs of which 
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were being rebuilt in the Gothic style with an ogee canopy over all. 
Picking my way over the stones and rubbish into the church, I 
found an early English doorway leading into the south aisle, the 
gabled roof of which was in course of renewal. The roofs of the 
nave and north aisle were hammer-beam, and seemingly in very 
good preservation. Passing on to the chancel I noticed that an 
aperture was being cut through the north pier.of the chancel for 
the insertion of a pointed arch. Turning to examine the masonry, 
I found embedded in the stone-work an ancient gravestone with its 
carved face downwards; a portion of the head had been cut off to 
introduce one side of the aforesaid arch. There was an inscription 
in raised letters round the border, and a sort of interlaced ornament 
running up the centre. I immediately went into the yard to the 
mason and asked him about it, but he said he had never seen it, 
but they had found a fragment of stone with raised letters upon it, 
which was no doubt a portion of it, but thought it had been 
worked up again. He came back with me into the church, and, 
though we looked about, were not able to find it. There was 
another ancient gravestone of the taper form lying amongst the 
rubbish, but time prevented me from examining it. He said they 
had found several of these old stones, but had worked them up 
again. He also showed me what he thought were the marks of 
fire on the masonry, from the redness of some of the stones, and 
conjectured that the church had at some period been subjected to 
some conflagration. The day after, I wrote to the incumbent 
minister, describing the stone, and asking him to see to its preserva- 
tion; as being inscribed, and of the thirteenth century date, it 
would, no doubt, be of some importance in adding to, or elucidat- 
ing, some point in the early history of the church, or neighbour- 
hood. As yet I have received no answer, and am afraid that this 
relic of the olden time has been cut out piecemeal, and gone the 
way of rubble. Yours, etc., 
JOHN OwEN. 





ANCIENT CAMBRIAN WILLS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—In the course of my researches at the private department 
of the Probate and Will Office, Doctors’ Commons, some time 
since, observing the wills of a number of Welshmen, some of whom, 
I believe, were eminent men in their day; and thinking that any 
remains of theirs, of so authentic a nature, were well calculated to 
throw light on Welsh history, and to clear up many obscure points 
of identity and time in Cambrian story, I made a note of them, and 
herewith send you my list of them, with references thereunto 
annexed, in the hope that some one of our members, whose resi- 
dence’is in London, may find leisure to examine them, not doubting 
but that their contents, in the hands of an intelligent gentleman 
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well acquainted with Welsh history, and its numerous deficiencies, 
will amply repay the, trouble of such a search. 
Epwarp S§. Byam. 


Wills of Cambrians, probably eminent ones, in the custody of the Judge of 
the Court of Probate at Doctors’ Commons, London, some or all of 
which are deserving of examination, to see how far they may serve to 
identify well-known individuals, and elucidate Welsh history :— 


Between the years Liber Folio 
1383-140] Rowse 11 
1421-1423 March 15 

46 


Ap Rees Williams 

John ap R. Rees, Draper 
William Watkin 

Ap Hoell, Colmer Mad 
Nicholas Usk - 
Adam Usk - 
Robert Parey - 
David Griffith - 
William Herbert, Earl of 
Thomas Davy - 
Isabella Philip - 
Matthew Philippe 7 


Ap Harry 


” ”? 


- 1423-1449 Stockton 
‘i 3 
% ” ” 13 


1463-1468 Goodwin 
1471-1479 Wattis 


” ”? 


1486-1490 Milles 
” ” 
” ” 


1496-1499 


John Meyrick - 
Thomas Jones ~ 
Lawrence ap Howels 
Ap Morgan Thomas - 
Dura (? David) ap Madoc ap ioeaal 
Thomas Edward 

Richard Fluett (? Flewellyn) - 
William Gunter (? of Abengevenny) 
Jones, alias Morgan 

John Maahew - - - 
Th. James Meyric 
Thomas Philip - 

Red David (? David goch) 
Thomas Jones - 
Thomas Edward - 
Stayner, alias Jenkyns 
Phillip ap Jonys_ - 
Thomas ap Howels 

John Thomas - 
Elizabeth Thomas 
Isabella Meyric - 
James Rice - 

John Rice 

Ap David ap Griffith 
Alice Davy 

Ionys ap Morgan 
Ionysap lonyr- 
lonnys Phillips — - 
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1501 
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Archeological Motes and Queries. 


Note 92.—Boroven or Montcomery. Answer to Query 151.—By 
27 Hen. VIII (1535), c. 26, s. 29, it was “enacted that one knight 
should be elected for every shire in Wales, and for every borough 
being a shire-town, within the said country or dominion of Wales, 
except the shire-town of the county of Merioneth, one burgess.” 
By the same (section 7) it was enacted that “the town of Montgomery 
shall be named, accepted, reputed, used, had and taken head and 
shire-town of the said county of Montgomery; and that the county 
or shire-court of and for the said county or shire of Montgomery shall 
be holden and kept the first time at the said town of Montgomery, 
and the next time at the town of Maghenlleth in the same shire or 
county ; and so to be kept in the same two towns allernis vicibus for 
ever, and in none other place.’”! 

It would appear that the burgesses of Llanfyllin, Welshpool, Llan-” 
idloes, Machynlleth, as well as Montgomery, were entitled to, and 
did take part in, the election of a burgess for the borough, for in the 
Cambrian Magazine, in an article on the then reform bill, sketches 
are given of the effect it would have upon Welsh boroughs, and 
short extracts are taken from the parliamentary journals. In refer- 
ence to Montgomery boroughs it says, May 23rd, 1685,—“ A petition 
of Charles Herbert, Esq., touching the election for the shire-town of 
Montgomery ; also a petition of the mayor and burgesses of the 
boroughs of Llanidloes, Poole, and Llanfyllin.” June 10th,— The 
house proceeded in the hearing of the said election, and the counsel 
being called in, and heard at large upon the matter, resolved that 
the election of a burgess to serve in this parliament, for this shire- 
town, doth not belong to the burgesses of Montgomery only. That 
the several burgesses of the several boroughs of Llanidloes, Poole, 
and Llanfyllin, in the county of Montgomery, have a right to vote 
at the election of a burgess to serve in parliament for this shire- 
town. That William Williams, Esq., is not duly elected. That the 
election of a burgess to serve for this shire-town is a void election, 
and that a warrant be ordered for a new writ.” 

From this it would appear that the question, as to who had the 
right to elect a burgess, was not raised in 1728 for the first time; 
but in that year, on the 26th of April, “it was resolved that the 
right of election of the said shire-town is in the burgesses of the said 
shire-town only.” In Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary? it is stated 
that this last resolution was.adopted because “the inhabitants re- 
fused to contribute towards defraying the expenses of the member, 
namely 13s. 4d. for each borough.” As the compiler of that work 
gives no reference as to the authority for this statement, “ E. H.” 


' Statutes at large, vol. ii, edit. 1786. 
? Vol. iii, 1831. See also Blome’s Britannia, a rare and interesting work. 
3 Wales, vol. ii, under “ Llanfyllin.” 
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must accept it at what it is worth. But by sec. 29 of 27 Hen. VIII 
it is enacted “that the knights and burgesses of Wales, and every of 
them, shall have like dignity, preeminence, and privilege, and shall 
be allowed such fees as other knights of the parliament ‘have and 
be allowed; and the burgesses’ fees to be levied and gathered as 
well of the boroughs and shire-towns as they be burgesses of, as of 
all the other ancient boroughs within the same shire.” If these fees 
were the same as the sums of money which Lewis in his Topo. Dict. 
states the other ancient boroughs refused to pay, it would, to some 
extent, be confirming the statement he made. 

It will be noted that Machynlleth, though an ancient borough, 
and previously a contributor towards the elections, did not appear 
to have claimed its right at either of the above periods. 

The resolutions of 1685 and 1728 being at variance, the burgesses 
of Llanidloes; Welshpool, and Llanfyllin, have had a power to assert 
their right of voting for a member for Montgomery, before another 
committee of the House of Commons, by a statute of 28 George III, 
and also an appeal, within twelve calendar months, against an 
fature decision. And so it remained till the reform bill of 1831 
changed the nature of the qualification of electors, and added New- 
town as a contributory to the ancient boroughs of Montgomery, 
Welshpool, Llanfyllin, Llanidloes, and Machynlleth. ie 

. R. M. 


Note 93.—Miss Wittiams.—By way of answer to query 142, 1 
send you the following from Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, in reference to 
Rhésmarket: “In this village was born Doctor Zachary Williams, 
the father of Miss Williams, the blind lady who had for many years 
lived under Dr. Johnson’s roof, and, surviving all his other pen- 
sioners, died an inmate of his, Sept. 6, 1780. The father was 
brought up to physic; but fancying that, by an intuitive kind of 
penetration, he had been fortunate enough to discover the longitude 
by magnetism ; and fired by this idea, and the alluring prospect of 
splendid recompense, he quitted his business and his country, and, 
accompanied by his only daughter, came to London about the year 
1730. But soon his golden hopes ended in disappointment, and all 
he gained was admission into the Charter House, which by some 
irregularity he soon forfeited, and was turned adrift on the wide 
world. In a narrative he published in 1749 he complains of his ex- 
pulsion as injustice. In 1755 he published, in Italian and English, 
an account of an attempt to ascertain the longitude at sea by an 
exact theory of the magnetic needle ; written, as is supposed, by 
Dr. Johnson, to whom he had imparted his afflictions, and translated 
by Baretti.” Fenton passed a day in company with Miss Williams 
and the great moralist. He says: “She had all the nationality of 
her country, for finding I was a Welshman she increased her atten- 
tions ; but when she had traced me to Pembrokeshire, she drew her 
chair closer, took me familiarly by the hand, as if kindred blood 
tingled at her fingers’ ends, talked of past times, and dwelt with 
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rapture on Ros Market.” To this I can add nothing from local 
gleanings. J. Tomps. 


Query 153.—Turnina Stonzs In Normanpy.—“ Certain Druidical 
monuments called pierres tournantes, or tourneresses, are so termed 
because they are believed to move of themselves, and to turn rownd 
on Christmas Eve at midnight. There is a considerable number of 
these marvellous stones in Normandy. Thus in the commune of 
Bosgouet, canton of Routot, in the hamlet of Mallemains, and on the 
edge of a wood near that of Perray and the forest of La Londe, there 
is to be seen a green mound, of no great altitude, surmounted by 
several fir-trees. It holds, in a cavity at the top, a rough stone, 
lying on the ground, about six feet long by two feet thick. This 
stone is believed to turn round upon itself every year on Christmas 
Eve. They say also that a neighbouring proprietor having suc- 
ceeded in removing it from the place it now occupies, by means of 
three hundred horses, the stone came back of its own accord the 
night following. On the land belonging to the Chateau de la Mar- 
tiniére, which stands on the bank of the Seine, a short league below 
Caudebec, there is a stone which the country people distinguish 
from the neighbouring ones by the name of Pierre tournante and 
Pierre bénite. There is reason for supposing that this stone was one 
of the class of logans, or rocking stones. In the commune of Condé 
sur Laison, arrondissement of Falaise, there isa Druidic stone called 
La Pierre cornue, on account of its shape before it underwent certain 
mutilations. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood have observed 
that at the first crowing of the cock, at midnight, you may see the 
magic stone move, and come down to the great spring, at some dis- 
tance off, to drink! A stone situated in one of the thickest of the 
cuttings of the wood which covers part of the commune of Gouvin, 
arrondissement of Falaise, also turns of itself every year on Christ- 
mas Eve. They reckon, in the department of La Manche, among 
turning stones, the two menhirs of Teurthéville, Hague ; two others 
at St. Pierre Eglise ; the menhir of Cosqueville ; the principal men- 
hir of Montaigne la Brisette; and the natural rock of Breuville, 
which, no doubt, was also consecrated to Druidic worship. This 
rock turns three times when it hears the midnight mass rung; and 
it contains a small cave called the ‘ Fairies’ Chamber.’ There was 
also among the turning stones a peulvan, now thrown down, which 
used to be on the way from Cherbourg to Valognes. In the depart- 
ment of the Orme there are also two pierres towrnoires,—one is a 
broken dolmen on the point of the peninsula of the Courbe ; the 
other stone, which seems to have been moved from its original 
place, is on the heath of Montmerrey.” 

The above passage is taken from Bosquet’s La Normandie Ro- 
manesque et Merveilleuse, p.173. Are there any traces of similar 
traditions in Wales P J. 
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fPAiscellaneous Potices. 


Bancor CaTHEpRAL.—The Bishop and the Dean and Chapter have 
decided on repairing and improving this Cathedral, and have called 
in Mr. G. G. Scott as their architectural adviser. It is cheering to 
find that something is going to be done in this direction at last. 
The members of our Association who were present at the Bangor 
Meeting in 1860, will remember that they visited the building care- 
fully on that occasion; that its peculiarities were well explained to 
them by Mr. H. Kennedy, that the desirableness of restoring the 
edifice was discussed, and that a drawing for a central tower was 
exhibited. It is not known whether the present movement origin- 
ated in what took place at that Meeting; though, as the Bishop and 
the Dean are both members of the Association, it is by no means 
improbable. A subscription has been opened for the purpose ; and, 
as the diocese has so many persons of large fortune connected with 
it, there ought to be no difficulty experienced in raising the sum 
required. 


Wa ter Davies’s Worxs.—The complete works of the Rev. Walter 
Davies, M.A. (Gwallter Mechain), comprising the whole of his 
poetical and miscellanevus prose writings, are about to be edited by 
the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, Rector of Llanymowddwy, Merioneth- 
shire. This has long been wanted, for the Celtic Researches has 
become rather a scarce book. 





Rebiews. 


Juuius Casar. By the Empsror Narotzon. Vol. II. 1866. 


WE have before us the second volume of this work, accompanied by 
a volume of maps and plans of great importance and beautiful ex- 
ecution. As may be reasonably expected, and as indeed is fitting, 
the book keeps up its imperial character and appearance, and as a 
specimen of typography is highly creditable to the enterprising 
publishers (Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin), who have set it 
forth in our own metropolis. 

The volume comprises what is known as the period of the Gallic 
wars, and ends with the passing of the Rubicon; it therefore refers 
to a period most interesting for English readers, inasmuch qs it 
contains the Emperor’s opinions upon the invasions of Britain, the 
landing of Julius Cesar, etc.; and also upon some of the most 
brilliant and critical military operations of the great captain’s life. 
It is not likely to meet with impartial criticism in England; be- 
cause, judging from the example set by leading members of the 
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English press on the appearance of the first volume, political 
opinions, and it might almost be said personal animosities, seemed 
to warp the judgments of those who ought to have reviewed it dis- 
passionately, and evidently gave a sinister turn to the minds of 
democratic writers, delighted for the nonce to sit in judgment on 
the production of an imperial author. 

For ourselves, as purely archeologists, we do not conceive that 
we are called on to treat of this book from any other than an 
archeological point of view; and, even then, only from a very 
limited standing-place—that afforded by the discoveries recorded 
concerning the Gallic and British populations. 

The volume opens with the third book of the whole work, and 
two chapters on the political causes of the Gallic war, and the state 
of Gaul in the time of Cesar. It then takes up the eight books of 
the Commenturies, and in nine chapters summarises and discusses 
their contents. The fourth book, in ten chapters, recapitulates the 
leading points and results of the war in Gaul, and relates the events 
occurring in Rome and Italy from 696 to 705. 

The author adheres closely to the Commentaries, and adds to 
their narrative not only what has been said by other writers of 
antiquity, but also details the results of modern discoveries and ex- 
cavations on the site of the operations recorded, the camps of the 
Romans, and the oppida of the Gauls, etc. This latter portion is to 
us the most valuable part of the work ; for the Emperor, being able 
to command the services of the French war department, has, like a 
good archeologist, caused all the battle-fields, sites of towns, camps, 
etc., to be surveyed and engraved, as well as excavations to be 
made in the fosses and along the roads of Cesar’s known operations. 
The results of all this are exceedingly interesting; vast quantities 
of Roman coins, arms, etc., as well as Gallic remains of all kinds, 
have thus been brought to light; and for the first time, we may say, 
Cesar has been done justice to by exhuming the proofs and illus- 
trations of his own work 

The operations against Gergovia, the siege of Alesia, the cam- 
paign against the Veneti on the coast of Britany, will be found of 
great interest by those who are fond of Celtic antiquities, and there 
is room for a good reswmé of the discoveries thus made to be com- 
piled from these pages, for the use of those who are investigating 
the early history of Gallic populations. The connection of the 
Armoricans (the Veneti) with the Britons is touched upon not 
quite as fully, perhaps, as a Cambrian archeologist might desire, 
but the road for further research is pointed out. Most of the 
objects found during the Emperor’s excavations have been arranged 
in the great Gallo-Roman museum, which has been formed with 
admirable taste and judgment in the old chateau of St. Germain. 
The example set by the Emperor in this respect is worthy of all 
praise and imitation. . 

The seventh and eighth chapters of the third book contain the 
narrative of the two expeditions to Britain, with the author’s 
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opinion on the points of embarkation and landing, as well as his 
review of the opinions and researches of others upon the same dis- 
puted topics. His own opinions may be summed up briefly thus: 
that Cesar embarked from Boulogne, and landed near Walmer and 
Deal on each occasion. Without going into any critical discussion 
ourselves upon these matters, we shall be content with recording 
our satisfaction at finding an opinion we had ourselves long since 
arrived at from personal knowledge and inspection of the local- 
ities as to the port of embarkation now discussed. The Emperor 
quotes the opinion of the Abbé Haigneré, the learned archivist of 
Boulogne, and in so doing strengthens his own opinion by that of the 
most competent authority of the present day. There is some reason- 
able ground for the conclusions arrived at. It could not have been 
Wissant, physically or historically ; it could not have been Amble- 
teuse; still less could it have been Etaples; though some local 
antiquaries, men of learning and research, stand up for the latter. A 
strong probability points to Boulogne (Gesoriacum), and the mere 
size of the armament, added to the fact of its refitting, before the 
second expedition, strengthens the @ priori argument, while, by the 
method of exhaustions, it leaves Boulogne as the only possible point 
of embarkation. However, all this is fair ground for criticism, we 
will only say that the comments of the imperial writer will be 
found of much use in clearing up the question. Throughout the 
Gallic part of this work there is a total absence of speculation as to 
the origin of the Celtic populations, their diversities, etc., and we 
are thankful.for it. We fancy we can discern in the method 
adopted by the author that of one who is aware of the obscurity of 
the subject, and who is conscious that the best way of promoting 
knowledge upon such topics is by multitudinous and careful ob- 
servations. Will the Emperor establish a Gallo-Celtic museum as 
well as a Gallo-Roman one? He would do an immense service to 
the cause of ethnological science, if he would. 

The results of the excavations made in the fosses, and on the 
sites of camps, oppida, etc., will not be without important bearings 
on the question of “prehistoric remains” and the “three periods,” 
now so fiercely debated in the scientific world. The discoveries of 
bronze and iron weapons, etc., with their attendant historic cir- 
cumstances, cannot but tell upon the controversies of the present 
day, negatively if not positively. 

The Appendices at the end of the volume contain a concordance 
of dates of the ancient Roman calendar with the Julian style for 
691-709; a concordance of Roman and modern hours for 699; 
notes on the ancient coins collected in the excavations at Alesia, 
which are of peculiar numismatic value; and a notice on Cesar’s 
lieutenants. The latter, with all credit to the author for care in 
its compilation, cannot be compared with the graphic pages of 
Merivale on a similar topic ; it is too brief—too dry. 

To the volume is added another, an atlas of pilates, or rather of 
maps. These are of the highest geographical and archzological 
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interest. They are models of what should be done in parallel cases. 
We should like to see the same care bestowed upon historic sites on 
our own side of the Channel. True, the imperial author has wielded 
the whole strength of the French War-Office in preparing’ them ; 
whereas, for all such matters, our own Government is a perfect 
nullity. Had it not been for the public spirit of a single nobleman, 
not even the Roman wall, one of our grandest national monuments, 
would have been properly surveyed ! 

We notice some misprints and faults of translation ;—Wissant is 
stated to be farther from Dover than Boulogne, etc. ; a redundancy 
of the articles a and the, to the weakening of all pure Anglo-Saxon ; 
and the introduction of that offensive neologism, “ peoples,” unfor- 
tunately now-a-days so common, etc., etc. But these are minor 
defects in a great whole; and we leave the task of carping at them 
to others. 

One observation, we think, will strike every one who takes up 
these volumes. How can they be produced for the money? Twelve 
shillings for the volume proper, fe for the accompanying atlas ; 
the first containing 702 pages, the second thirty-two maps. The 
thing seems impossible ; still it is a tangible fact, and it testifies at 
once to the great resources and public spirit of the house which has 
set forth this second English instalment of the Emperor’s work. 

It is of no use disguising the suspicion which, if it does not exist, 
will be sure to be instilled into the English mind by interested ob- 
servers, that a certain dynastic intention pervades the whole book. 
For ourselves, we are not much alarmed at this “intention.” We 
would rather see in certain passages—let us say in the whole de- 
sign—the impossibility which the author has all along experienced, 
of avoiding the influence of convictions forced on him by an extra- 
ordinary parallelism of circumstances. The simple fact is this,— 
Napoleon I was certainly the modern Cesar. The open question 
remains, is Napoleon III the modern Augustus? History must 
answer it. 

The two subjoined passages, which cannot escape public comment, 
occur at the end of the volume, and refer to the state of things when 
Cesar passed the Rubicon. They are fair specimens of the author’s 
style, and relate, one, to Cesar’s political position when he found 
himself in presence of the republic, ruined by democratic violence 
and corruption; the other to the question of who was responsible 
for the civil war. 

“There are imperious circumstances which condemn public men either to 
abnegation or to perseverance. To cling to power when one is no longer 
able to do good, and when, as a representative of the past, one has, as it 
were, no partisans but among those who live on abuses, is a deplorable ob- 
stinacy; to abandon it when one is the representative of a new era, and the 
hope of a better future, is a cowardly act and a crime.” (P. 633.) 


The second passage, which concludes the volume, is as follows : 


“¢The true author of war,’ says Montesquieu, ‘is not he who declares it, 
but he who renders it necessary.’ It is not granted to man, notwithstand- 
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ing his genius and power, to raise at will the popular waves; yet, when 
elected by the public voice, he appears in the midst of the storm which en- 
dangers the vessel of the state, then he alone can direct its course, and 
bring it to the harbour. Czsar was not, therefore, the instigator of this 
profound perturbation of Roman society: he had become the indispensable 
pilot. Had it been otherwise, when he disappeared all would have returned 
to order; on the contrary, his death gave up the whole universe to the 
horrors of war. Europe, Asia, Africa, were the theatre of sanguinary struggles 
between the past and the future, and the Roman world did not find peace 
until the heir of his name had made his cause triumph. But it was no 
longer possible for Augustus to renew the work of Cesar: fourteen years of 
civil war had exhausted the strength of the nation, and used up the charac- 
ters; the men imbued with the great principles of the past were dead, the 
survivors had alternately served all parties; to succeed, Augustus himself 
had made peace with the murderers of his adoptive father; the convictions 
were extinct; and the world, longing for rest, no longer contained the ele- 
ments which would have permitted Cesar, as it was his intention, to reesta- 
blish the Republic in its ancient splendour and its ancient form, but on 
new principles.” 


Lussock’s Prenistoric Times. Williams & Norgate. 
London, 1865. 


THE book before us is one of so much importance and comprehen- 
siveness, and bears a name of so much scientific distinction, during 
two generations, that it cannot but recommend itself to the notice of 


all members of our Association. It contains the substance of five 
papers published in the Natural History Review between 1861 and 
1864; and it now constitutes a large octavo volume profusely illus- 
trated with plates. We cannot give a better general idea of the 
nature of its contents than by quoting the author’s own words from 
his preface : 


“ My object has been to elucidate, as far as possible, the principles of pre- 
historic archwology, laying special stress upon the indications which it 
affords of the condition of man in primeval times. The tumuli, or burial- 
mounds, the peat-bogs of this and other countries, the kjokkenméddings or 
shell-mounds of Denmark, the lake-habitations of Switzerland, the bone- 
caves, and the river-drift gravels, are here our principal sources of inform- 
ation. 

“In order to qualify myself, as far as possible, for the task which I have 
undertaken, I have visited not only our three great museums in London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, but also many on the Continent, as, for instance, 
those at Copenhagen, Stockholm, Lund, Flensburg, Aarhuus, Lausanne, 
Basle, Berne, Zurich, Yverdon, Paris, Abbeville, etc., besides many private 
collections of great interest, of which I may particularly specify those of 
M. Boucher de Perthes, Messrs. Christy, Evans, Bateman, Forel, Schwab, 
Troyon, Gilliéron, Uhlmann, Desor, and lastly, the one recently made by 
MM. Christy and Lartet in the bone-caves of the Dordogne. 

“Sometimes alone, and sometimes in company with Messrs. Prestwich 
and Evans, I have made numerous visits to the valley of the Somme, and 
have examined almost every gravel-pit and section from Amiens down to 
the sea. In 1861, with Mr. Busk, and again in 1863, I went to Denmark 
in order to have the advantage of seeing the kjokkenméddings themselves. 
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Under the guidance of Professor Steenstrup I visited several of the most 
celebrated shell-mounds, particularly those at Havelse, Bilidt, Meilgaard, 
and Fannerup. I also made myself familiar with so much of the Danish 
language as was necessary to enable me to read the various reports drawn 
up by the kjokkenmédding committee, consisting of Professor Steenstrup, 
Worsaae, and Forchhammer. Last year I went to the north of Scotland to 
examine some similar shell-mounds discovered by Dr. Gordon, of Birnie, on 
the shores of the Moray Firth; which appear, however, to belong to a much 
later period than those of Denmark. 

In 1862 M. Morlot very kindly devoted himself to me for nearly a month, 
during which time we not only visited the principal museums of Switzer- 
land, but also several of the lake-habitations themselves, and particularly 
those Morges, Thonon, Wauwyl, Moosseedorf, and the Pont de Thiele. In 
addition to many minor excursions, I had finally, last spring, the advantage 
of spending some time with Mr. Christy among the celebrated bone-caves 
of the Dordogne. Thus, by carefully examining the objects themselves, and 
the localities in which they have been found, vg a endeavoured to obtain a 
more vivid and correct impression of the facts than books, or even museums, 
alone could,have given. 

“To the more strictly archeological part of the work I have added a 
chapter on the manners and customs of modern savages, confining myself to 
those tribes which are still, or were, when first visited by travellers, igno- 
rant of the use of metal, and which have been described by competent and 
trustworthy observers. This account, short and incomplete as it is, will be 
found, I think, to throw some light on the remains of savage life in ages 
long gone by. 

“Fully satisfied that religion and science cannot in reality be at variance, 
I have striven in the present publication to follow out the rule laid down by 
the Bishop of London in his excellent lecture delivered last year at Edin- 
burgh. The man of science, says Dr. Tait, ought to go on ‘ honestly, pati- 
ently, diffidently ; observing and storing up his observations, and carrying 
his reasonings unflinchingly to their legitimate conclusions; convinced that 
it would be treason to the majesty at once of science and of religion, if he 
sought to help either by swerving ever so little from the straight rule of 
truth.’ 

“‘ Ethnology, in fact, is passing at present through a phase from which 
other sciences have safely emerged; and the new views with reference to the 
antiquity of man, though still looked upon with distrust and apprehension, 
will, I doubt not, in a few years be regarded with as little disquietude as 
are now those discoveries in astronomy and geology which at one time ex- 
cited even greater opposition.” 


The title of the several chapters of the work will shew still further 
how the author arranges and treats his subject. They are headed 
respectively : (1), “ On the Use of Bronze in ancient Times”; (2), 
“The Bronze Age”; (3), “The Use of Stone in ancient Times”; 
(4), “Tumuli”; (5), “The Lake Habitations of Switzerland”; (6), 
“The Danish Kjékkenméddings (Kitchen-Middens as they would 
be called in the North of England), or Shell-Mounds”’; (7), “ North 
American Archeology”; (8), “Cave Men”; (9), “The Antiquity of 
Man”; (10), Ditto continued ; (11),‘‘ Modern Savages”; (12), Ditto 
continued ; (13), Ditto concluded ; (14), ‘“‘ Concluding Remarks.” 

Under each of these heads Sir John Lubbock has drawn up aclear 
and succinct résumé of all the principal facts and theories now cur- 
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rent upon the subject; and this, to such an extent, that his work 
may be considered as the best epitome hitherto published of the cur- 
rent scientific opinions of the day. The chapters on tumuli, on the 
lake-habitations of Switzerland, on the kitchen-middens, on North 
American archeology, and on modern savages, are peculiarly inte- 
resting. They relate almost entirely to recorded observations, and 
to facts ; they do not admit of much, though they do of some, con- 
troversy ; and they will be found acceptable to all classes of archew- 
ologists, specially to those who, like the members of our own Asso- 
ciation, have early remains so constantly brought under their notice. 

We do not profess to give any account of their contents ; more 
than one number of our Journal would be required for this to be 
effected satisfactorily. We can only say that if any information is 
required, under the heads enumerated above, it will be found in a 
peculiarly lucid and condensed form in the pages of this book. 

With regard to the subjects of the other chapters,—the bronze 
age, for example, and the antiquity of man,—Sir John Lubbock 
adopts and endorses the conclusions of some great savans of the pre- 
sent day, specially of Lyell, Ramsay, Prestwich, Christy, Boucher 
de Perthes, Lartet, etc. ; and in this respect puts himself in antago- 
nism with the opposite school of archeologists and naturalists, who 
do not adopt the theories which the others have enunciated. To' go 
into all his reasonings would be to detail the whole controversy in 
our pages; and as probably both schools of opinion have represent- 
atives within the ranks: of our own Association, it is less invidious 
merely to state which side the author takes; and then the partisans 
or opponents of each school will know what to expect when they 
open the book in question. No controversies are carried on with 
more vigour at the present time than those of the “ flint-finds” and 
the “three periods.” Sir John Lubbock treats them ably and im- 
partially, from his own point of view; and though, as we have seen 
in his preface, he is led into citing the opinion of the Bishop of 
London, which will not strengthen his cause, yet he fairly adduces 
all the leading authorities. His main defect seems to us to be the 
very prevalent one of allowing himself to be led away by great 
names. At the present day you have only to say, “Lyell thinks 
that,” “ Prestwich says this,” “ Tyndall asserts,” etc., and forthwith 
all gainsayers are considered as “ out of court” as well as “ contu- 
macious.” Sir John, who has no need to do so, gives way a little 
too much to the fashion of the day; but amid so much excellent 
matter, and with such a clear method of handling his subject, this is 
very excusable. All London savans are given to this fault ; country 
savans are nobodies, and nowhere. It is a mistake that time and 
truth will tend to rectify. 

We cannot resist the temptation to cite one of his notes, in which 
the author’s opinions will certainly be responded to by all the mem- 
bers of our Association : 

“It is impossible to mention Abury without regretting that so magnifi- 
cent a national monument should have been destroyed for a paltry profit of 
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a few pounds. As population increases, and land grows more valuable, these 
ancient monuments iaeanen more and more liable to mutilation or destruc- 
tion. We cannot afford them the protection of our museums; nor, perhaps, 
would it be desirable to do so; but it is well worthy of consideration whe- 
ther Government would not act wisely in selecting some competent archxo- 
logist, who might be appointed conservator of the national antiquities, 
whose duty it would be to preserve, as far as possible, from wanton injury 
the graves of our ancestors, and other interesting memorials of the past; to 
make careful drawings of all those which have not yet been figured, and to 
report from time to time as to their condition. At a very trifling expense 
the Danish Government have bought for the nation a large number of 
tumuli, and have thus preserved many national monuments which would 
otherwise have been destroyed.” 


Another passage, on an important branch of the general question 
as to the origin of the human species, must conclude our notice : 


“Tt is a common opinion that savages are, as a general rule, only the 
miserable remnants of nations once more civilized; but, although there are 
some well-established cases of national decay, there is no scientific evidence 
which would justify us in asserting that this is generally the case. No doubt 
there are many instances in which nations, once progressive, have not only 
ceased to advance in civilization, but have even fallen back. Still, if we 
compare the accounts of early travellers with the state of things now exist- 
ing, we shall find no evidence of any general degradation. The Australians, 
Bushmen, and Fuegians, lived, when first observed, almost exactly as they 
do now. In some savage tribes we even find traces of improvement: the 
Bachapins, when visited by Burchell, had just introduced the art of working 
in iron: the largest erection in Tahiti was constructed by the generation 
living at the time of Captain Cook’s visit, and the practice of Cannibalism 
had been recently abandoned: again, outriggers are said to have been 
recently adopted by the Andaman islanders; and if certain races, as for 
instance some of the American tribes, have fallen back, this has perhaps 
been due less to any inherent tendency than to the injurious effect of Euro- 

ean influence. Moreover, if the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, New Zea- 
and, etc., had ever been inhabited by a race of men more advanced than 
those whom we are in the habit of regarding as the aborigines, some evidence 
of this would surely have remained; and this not being the case, none of 
our travellers having observed any ruins, or other traces of a more advanced 
civilization, there does not appear to be any sufficient reason for supposing 
these miserable beings to be at all inferior to the ancestors from whom they 
are descended.” 


We foresee that a good deal of controversy will arise from the 
present work; but in the hands of so scientific and impartial a 
writer, we may be sure that this controversy will be well conducted. 
Such topics must come, and have already come, before our own 
Association ; hence the peculiar value of Sir John Lubbock’s book 
as the best conspectus of this whole class of subjects, and we recom- 
mend it accordingly. 
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Lysons’s Our British Ancestors. Parkers, Oxford. 1865. 


Tis comely volume of 555 pages, beautifully printed, well bound 
—fit in this respect, indeed, for any drawing-room table—and 
evidencing throughout the exercise of much hard hand and head 
work on the part of the author—gives us the greatest pain to have 
to point it out to the attention of our association. The subject is 
most germane to all our researches and operations; the results 
entirely contradictory to all that we have read, all that we know, 
and all that we have done. We never met with a work, evidently 
so laboriously and conscientiously written, so totally erroneous 
both in observations and in inferences. Not but that many curious 
facts, striking coincidences, and learned remarks are to be met 
with among its pages; still the whole work may be judged of 
briefly, yet satisfactorily, when we state that it consists of an 
attempt to bring in the old Hebraic theory of the origin of the 
British tribes; to trace their religion, customs, names, etc., to an 
Hebraic origin; and to plunge us once more into all that limbo of 
fanciful conjecture and wild generalization in which Celtic anti- 
quaries were wont to wander some century and a-half ago. One 
of the Appendices (the sixth) of this book contains a list of more 
than four thousand words, entitled “A glossary of English words 
apparently, judging by sound and sense, derived from the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, or Syriac,” arranged in parallel columns, with the English 
word first: then the Celtic, if the author can find one for it; then 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, or Syriac equivalent; then the “ approx- 
imate or phonetic pronunciation ;” and then the meaning. This 
list, to show the author’s diligence, extends to 132 pages; and it 
is followed by a seventh Appendix, containing another list of English 
words with their Celtic equivalents, or congeners, in parallel 
columns, extending over 16 pages more. If any of our readers see 
this book, we strongly recommend them to compare Mr. Lysons’s 
list with those of Baxter, Edward Lhuyd, and Williams (the latter 
printed for the first time in this present number of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis), and most particularly the English and Welsh glossary, 
alluded to in the introduction to Williams’s glossary, by the Rev. 
David Owen; they will then be able to judge for themselves of Mr. 
Lysons’s power as a comparative philologist. 

We give two passages, taken quite at random, to afford instances 
of the author’s methods of reasoning. In the body of the work we 
have the following :— 

“Oin, Ain, or Win is ‘the eye.’ In its primary signification it means 
‘a fountain.’ The eye as the fountain of light to the body, and the sun as 
the fountain of light to the world. (From this etymon probably the Saxon 
eyen and Scotch een. Also ‘wine,’ from its sparkling to the eyes, and 
causing the eyes to sparkle.) But more on this when we come to the 
subject of Winmill Tump. 

“One would have supposed that such unpromising names as Win-mill 
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tump, Nan Touce’s tump (otherwise called Nan Touce’s tump), Hetty 
Peglar’s tump, Money tump, Hamley Hough, and Belas Knap (vulgarly 
called Bellows Knap), the local and familiar names by which our Glouces- 
tershire British barrows are known, could not have derived their origin from 
an Oriental source, but must have been given in consequence of some local 
circumstances attaching to them: Win-mill or Windmill tump naturally 
suggesting the site of a windmill, which however never existed ; Nau-stow 
apparently pointing to a proprietor of the pleasing name of Anne; Hetty 
Peglar’s tump, suggesting a connection with a certain Hester Peglar ; and 
Money tump, seeming to have reference to some kind of coin supposed to 
have been found there. 

“Of Win-mill tump hereafter. 

“ Nantouces seems to be derived from Wantaush, ‘ the diffuser of fire or 
light.’ Nant in British conveys the same idea as Win; it is a fountain 
either of water or light. Mant-y Glo is ‘the clear fountain.’ (!) Nan Touce’s 
tump is in a field called Apsmore: now Ap means ‘heat,’ and Maur means 
‘light,’ so that we have here again a name conveying similar ideas.” 


And in Appendix I. we have another :— 


“As Coc, or Cock, Cocib, and Coch, ‘strength,’ «ixuw, Greek, ‘to be 
strong,’ ‘ planetary orbs, solar and lunar light.’ It is observable that when 
that arch impostor Bar-cecab in the reign of Hadrian appeared, he claimed 
to be Bar-cocab, the son of a star, or the star out of Jacob. 

“ Coc, Coch, ‘red, refulgent like Mars ;’ Coccinius, ‘red, blood-like.’ 

“A Roman inscription was found in Lancashire :— 

“DEO SANCTO MARTI COCIDIO. 

“ Thus we see it connected with Mars. Seven altars also connecting him 
with that deity have been discovered in Cumberland. 

“ Coccium, in Lancashire, was a Roman station, probably previously a 
British one. Coggeshall, in Essex, is said to have been Cocci Collis. The 
root Coc is evidently of Oriental origin ; it enters into the river Cocytus, of 
Epirus, and was one of the mythological rivers of hell, qy. which ran with 
Soro Apparently corresponding with the British Cockett of Northum- 

erland. 

“Tt is a very common prefix of British names—Cockan, Cockerham, 
Cockerington, Vockington, Cocktield, Cockermouth, Cocking, Cockthorpe, 
Cockley, Cockbury, Cockelford, Cocks-horn, Cockel-barrow in Gloucester- 
shire. Large tumulus at Cockhill, Lincolnshire, and formerly at Cockel- 
barrow, Gloucestershire.” 


To which we may most appropriately add, 
“Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici ?” 


But, after all, we come to a little bit of fact, as a grain of truth 
in a bushel of nonsense, which we quote most willingly, and recom- 
mend all our readers to make a special note of. It is to be found 
in the eighth Appendix, just before the “Additional notes and cor- 
rections.” ' 


“That some communication of the British language has been handed 
down to the present inhabitants of the soil, and that not a very unimportant 
portion, the author of this work trusts that he has already shown. He now 
desires to show that the original inhabitants of this island did not ‘ perish 
by the sword,’ and that if they escaped to ‘the mountains,’ they have 
issued forth in such numbers as to replenish the nation with the multitude 
of their names. 
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“The London Court Directory gives 260 families of Jones, so that adding 
these to the Commercial list, and giving five to each family, there are 5400 
Joneses in London only, of sufficient consequence to be mentioned in the 
Court and Commercial Directory, to say nothing of the thousands in lower 


life. 

“ Add to these names the Craddocks, the Maddoxes, the Tudors, Lle- 
wellyns, and their corruption Wellings, Merediths, and their corruption 
Readys, Wilkins, Ap Ithels, ap Eynons, Benyons, Kennions, Gwyns, 
Wynns, Gwydyrs, Gwythers, Withers, Bevans, Ap Evans, Badhams, 
Bowens, Ap Owens, Gwinnetts, Mathews, Roberts, Up Johns, Ap Johns, 
Probyns, Ap Robins, Preece, Machens, Richards, Cloughs, Gowers, Pughs, 
Nichols, Powys, Thomas, Leysons, Gwillims, Traherns, Trevor, and a host 
of Cymro-Cornish names, commencing with Tre, Pol, and Pen, Trevellians, 
Tremaines, Trevannions, Trebecks, Tregartheus, Trelawneys, Poltimores, 
Polwheles, Pendrys, Pendarvis, Penrose, etc., and a thousand more, more 
than would fill a large sheet. ‘Take the London Court Guide, the Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol Commercial Guides, and the lists of 
watering places, and see how these names fill the pages. I think there 
need no longer be any doubt whether the Britons were exterminated by 
the Anglo-Saxons.” 


We repeat that it gives us pain to have to express a condemna- 
tory opinion on a work which has evidently cost the author much 
time, and probably money, but which so completely misses its 
mark. If the author, who shows that he has read much of the “pre- 
historic” literature of the day, would revise his labours; and if, ex- 
tending his researches, he would confine himself to archeological 
facts, he might throw much light on the early historic condition of 
Britain, and he might bring his observations, as to the persistence 
of names, of places and men to some practical use. We do not 
despair of finding him devoting some more of his leisure to this 
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subject, and we are sure that: all Celtic scholars will welcome the 
appearance of a rational fellow-labourer in their own province. He 
must not throw out conjectures and probabilities, and then build 
upon them as facts; he must not catch at remote analogies, and 
then treat them as identities; but he must be a very patient, 
minute, and even slow observer; not prepossessed with any, even 
the most tempting theory ; but content to observe and record ; and, 
if he can establish one or two great facts, he should consider the 
labours of a life as not altogether thrown away. 

The assigning, with greater preciseness than has hitherto been 
effected, the descent, the social condition, the relative importance, 
and the geographical position of the tribes of Britain in Roman and 
post-Roman times, is a work well worthy of the most profound 
archeologist ; but the real materials for induction upon the subject 
have not yet been collected; it is the work, probably, of a future 
generation. A much larger field of scientific research than that 
hitherto explored by British antiquaries requires to be hunted over ; 
and the true solution of the Celtic question will probably be found 
equivalent to, and dopenden ieee ‘that of the remotest antiquities 
of early Europe. t 


Davseny’s Essay ON THE TREES AND SuRvBS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
Oxford, 1865. 


furs valuable work is the substance of four lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford, and intended to be supplementary to those 
on Roman Husbandry already published by the Botanical Professor. 
The subject is treated at full length, or rather sufficiently so for the 
purposes of a lecturer; and the observations made in it will serve 
as guides for any one wishing to pursue the same line of scientific 
research, 

We are not ourselves concerned with the subject more particularly 
than as the districts, with which our Association is connected, are 
concerned ; but we are glad of the opportunity of reminding some 
of our archeological friends that the subject of ancient Welsh bot- 
any, as far as relates to the ancient agricultural operations of the 
Cymry, is one well worthy of being sometimes considered by them. 
We should like much to see some attempt made towards assigning 
an approximate date when the cultivation of wheat, for instance, 
may be satisfactorily conjectured to have been generally carried on 
in Wales, and also to know where the first recorded date of its cul- 
tivation is to be met with. Other plants might be treated in a simi- 
lar way ; and, amid the many disputes as to the social condition of 
the early Cymry, some small portions of fact might thus be es- 
tablished as reliable land-marks. There are many traces of the 
action of the plough on Welsh moors, where now nothing but sheep 
and cattle are to be met with; and we conceive that, whether by 
direct observation, or by reasonable inferences, some light might be 
thrown on the agricultural resources of the early possessions of the 
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Welsh princes. The agricultural and manufacturing condition of a 
nation is part and parcel of its political history; and we would 
venture to suggest that a work on the trees and shrubs, and, we will 
add, on the plants of the ancient Cymry, would be a fitting supple- 
ment to the essay by the late Rev. John Jones, of Llanllyfni, on a 
kindred topic, already published by the Association. 

In so far as the trees and shrubs alone of Wales are concerned, 
the field we conceive is somewhat circumscribed; but still there is 
something to be said; and quite enough to form a small volume or 
a series of papers for the pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis. It 
was a favourite theory of the late Archdeacon John Williams, of 
Cardigan, that the only tree of the genus pinus known to the old 
Cymry was the tawus, or common yew; and he based his theory or 
belief on the passage in Cesar’s Bell. Gall. v, c. 12: “ Materies 
cujusque generis, ut in Gallia est, preter fagum atque abietem ;” 
on which passage Professor Daubeney observes in the work before 
us, “He (Cesar) must have alluded to the Scotch fir, the only 
species of the tribe indigenous to this country.” The Professor 
properly describes the yew as a “tree allied to the coniferous tribe,” 
for it can hardly be called a fir-tree proper, such as the ancients 
understood by pinus. Now it may be taken for granted that the 
yew is really indigenous to the whole of Wales; but the question 
remains whether the Scotch fir, pinus sylvestris, or any tree that 
can be fairly termed a pinus abies, can also be considered as posi- 
tively indigenous in the same district. It would be interesting if 
any records could be obtained of the first introduction of the spruce 
fir, the larch, etc., into the Principality, where they now flourish so 
luxuriantly, and are so much improving both the scenery and the 
soil, and, we repeat, the subject is worth taking in hand by some 
Cambrian archeologist. From the submerged forests on the coasts 
of Cardigan, Merioneth, and Glamorgan, where roots of trees in 
situ exist so abundantly—more especially between Swansea and 
Black Pill; and again from the bogs, such as those along the Vale 
of Llanrwst, where trunks of trees are found in great abundance, 
and also from those all over Anglesey—once called the “ shady isle,” 
from its native forests; much evidence as to the nature of the 
ancient forests of Wales might be elicited. We hope that the sub- 
ject will not remain altogether neglected; and we would recom- 
mend any member of our Association, who may be inclined to treat 
of it, to take Professor Daubeny’s Lectwres as a model for the form 
in which his observations should be recorded. 








